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THE 
ELEVENTH BOO^ 

O F T H B 

a: N E I s. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

^ncis ere6ls a trophy of the fpoils of Me.T?!itnj<^ 
pjrants a truce for burying the deid ; and fends hVmf 
the body of Pallas with great folemnity.- Latiu* 
calls a council to propofe offers of peace to ^nc.is, 
vvliich occafions great animoficy betwixt Tunius and 
5>rances : in the mean time there is a fliarp engage- 
ment of the horfe ; wherein Camilla fignalizcs her- 
ielf J is killed : and the Latin e troops arc intirely 
defeated. 

Q C A R C E had the rofy morning rais'd Jicr head 

Above the waves, and kft her watery bed j 
The pious chief whom double cares attend 
For his unbury'd foldiers^ and his friend : 
Vei Hrft to heaven performed a vigor's vow : 5 

lie b:u'd an ancient oak of all her boughs : 
']'!»: n on a riling ground the trunk he \)lac'd\ 
v. I'.ich with the fpoils q{ Vi\4 Ac^^ iQ'i \x^ ^"^-"^ '^^ 'v^>bjb 
Vt'L. VII. ^ 



a DRYDEX'S VIRGIL. 

The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn. 
Now on a naked Ihag in triumph bcme. 
Was hung on high ; and glittcr'd from afar : 
A trophy facred to the god of war. 
Above his arms, fizM en the leaillei's wcod, 
AppearM his plumy creft, befmear'd with blood j 
His brazen buckler on the left was fcen ; 
Truncheons of fluvcr'd lancet hung between : 
And on the right was placM his corflet, bor\l ; 
And to the neck was ty'd his unavailing fword. 
A crowd of chiefs inclofe the godlike man : 
"Who thus, confpicuotts in the midil, began : 

Our toils, my friends, an crown'd with lure fucc 
The greater part perform^, atchieve the lei's. 
Now follow chearfnl to the trembling town ; 
Prefs but an entrance, and prefumeit won. 
Fear is no more : for fierce Mezentius lies. 
As the firft: fruits of war, a facrifice. 
Turnus /hall ftand extended on the paia^ 
And in this omen is aJi^eady flain. 
PrcparM in arms, purfue your happy chance : 
That none unwam'*d, may plead his ignorniice : 
And I, at heaven's appointed hour, may find 
Your walike enlig^s waving- in the wind. 
Mean time the rites and funeral pomps ))reparei 
Due to your dead companions of the wai* ; 
The laft rcfpe6t the living can beflow, 
'J"o fhicld their ihadows from contempt bclcw. 
That conquered earth be thrirs for which they foug 
And which for us with their own b\ood tJtvt^j \jo>i^ 
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Btit firft the corpfe of our unhappy friend^ 

To the fad city of Evander fend : 4® 

"Who not inglorious in his ^e's bloom 

Was huny'd hence by too fevcre a doom. 

Thus, weeping while he fpoke, he took his way. 
Where, now in death, lam€nted Pallas lay : 
Acoetes watchM the corpfe 5 whofe youth deferv*d 45 
The father's truft, and now. the fon he ferv'd 
With equal faith, but lefs aufpicious care : 
Th* attendants of the flain his forrow fhare. • 
A troop of Trojans mixM vrith thefe appear, 
/And mourning matrons with d^lheverd hair. 50 

Soon as, the prince appears, they raife a cry 5 
All beat their breafts, and echoes rend-thc flcy. 
They rear his drooping foreheadi'rom the ground 5 
:But when -^neas viewed the griily wound 
Which .Palla« in his manly bofom bore, 55 

And the fair fle/h diltain'd with purple gore: 
, Firft, melting into tears, the pious man 
DeplorM fo fad a fight, then thus began : 

Unhappy youth ! when fortune gave the reft 
•Of my full wifhes, (he refusM thel>eft ! 60 

She came j but brought not thee along, to blefs 
My longing eyes, and (hare in my fuccefs : 
She grudg'd thy fafe i-eturn, the triumphs due 
To profperous valour, in the public view. 
*Not thus 1 promis'd, when my fatliei* lent 65 

Thy needlefs fuccour with a fad cotvCwvV\ 
EmbracM me parting for tV lE.t.Y\\T\"aLW Vax\^> 
And lent mc to pofleis a lavgt^oTUxsw^^^* 
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He vvnrn^d, and from his own experience told, 

bur foes were warlike, difciplin'd, and bold : jm 

And now perhaps, in hopes of thy return. 

Rich odours on his loaded altars burn ; 

While we, with vain officious pomp, j>repare 

To fend him back his portion of the warj 

A bloody breathlefs body : which can owe 75 

No farther debt, but to the powers below. 

The wretched father, ere his race is run, 

Shall view the funeral honoms of his Ten. 

Thefe are my triumphs of the Latian war j 

Fruits of my plighted faith, and boafted care. 80 

And yet, unhappy Sire, thou (halt not fee 

A fo«, whofe death difgrac'd his anceftry ; 

Thou ihalt not blufh, old man, however griev'd : 

Thy Pallas no difhonell wound received. 

He dyM no death to make thee wifh, too late, 85 

Thou hadil.not livM to fee his (Kameful fate. 

JBut what a champion has th' Aufonian coaft. 

And what a friend hali thou, Afcanius, loft I 

Thus havjing mourn'd, he gave the word around. 
To raife the breatlilefs body from the ground j 90 

And chofe a thoufand horfe, the flower of all 
His warlike troops, wait the funeral : 
To bear him back, and fhaie Evander's grief 
(A well-becoming, but a weak relief). 
Of oaken twigs they twift an eafy bier; 95* 

Then on their fhoulders tlie fad burden rear. 
7^Ac body oa this rura\ herfc is born, 
Sircw'd leaves and funeral greens U\e Vkcv ^uott\« 
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All pale he lies, and looks a lovely flower. 
New cropt by virgin hands> to drcfs the bower : loo 
UnfadeJ yet, but yet unfed below, 
No more to mother earth or the green ftem /hall owe. 
Then two fair veils, of wondrous work and coll, 
Of purple woven, and witli gold err.bofoM, 
For ornament the Trojan hero brcup;ht, 105 

Which with her hands Sidonian Dido wroi!ght. 
One veil array \l the corpie, and one they fpread 
O'er his closed eyes, and wrapM arc.jnd h'a licad : 
That when the yellov/ hair in fi;:in£ fliouid fail, 
'The catching fire might burn tJie golden caul. 110 
BeHdes, the fpoiis of foes in battle iiain, 
When he defccnded on the Latian pLin : 
Arras, trappings, horfts, by the herfc he led 
In long array (th' a:ciiicvemei:ts of the dead). 
Then, pinion'd with their hands bcliind, appear 115 
Th' unhappy captives, marching in the rear: 
Appointed oflerings in the vi6lor's name. 
To fprinkle with their blood, the funeral flame. 
Inferior trophies by the chiefs arc horn; 
Gauntlets and htlnis, their loaded hands adorn; 120 
And fairinfcriptions fix'd, and titles read 
Of Latian leaders conquered by the dead, 

Acoetes on his pupil's corpfe attends, 
With feeble fteps j fuppoited by his friends : 
Paufmg at every pace, in forrov/ drcwnM, 1^5 

Betwixt thtir arms he finks upon the ground. 
Where groveling, while he lies in dee^ dv<:^-i:\\^ 
He beats his breaft, and lewvU \\\*» V^o.^^^ \viv: . ^ 
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Their Aiit, which was too juft to be dcnyM, 
The hero grants, aiid farther thus reply*d t x6o 

p Latian princes, how fevere a fate 
In caufelefs quarrels has involv*d your (late ! 
And ann*d againft an unoffending man. 
Who fought your friendlhip ere the war began ! 
You beg a truce, which I would gladly give, 165 
Not only for the flain, but thofe who live. 
I came not hither but by heaven*s commandi 
And fent by Fate to fliare the Latian land. 
Nor wage I warsunjuft; your king denyM 
My profFer'd friendihip, and my promisM bride. 170 
Left me for Tumus 5 Turnus then (hould try 
His caufe in arms, to conqueror to die. 
My right and his are in difpute t the flain 
Fell without fault, our quarrel to maintain. 
"In equal arms let us alone contend 5 175 

And let him vanquifti, whom his Fates befri(jnd. 
This is the way, fo tell him, to poffefs 
The royal virgin, and reftore the peace. 
Bear this my meflage back ; with ample leave 
That your flain friends may funeral-rites receive. 180 

Thus having faid, tlV embaflTadors amazM, 
Stood mute a while, and on each other gaz'd : 
Drances, their chief, who harbour'd in his brcafl: 
Long hate to Turnus, as his foe profefs'd. 
Broke filence firft, and to the godlike man, 185 

With graceful a6tion bowing, thus began : 

Aufpicious prince, in arn\^ ?Lm\^\.^ ^-ax^^^ 
But yet whofc alliens far tT?cx\^c<itv^^^>vt'^'^'^'^ 
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(DcfcrvM from them) then I had been returned 
A hreathlefs vif^or, and my ion had monm*d* 
Vet will not I my Trojan friend upbraid. 
Nor grudge th* alliance I Co gladly made. 
*Twas not hit fault my Pallas fell fo young. 
But my own ciime for having liv*d too long. 
Yet, flnce the gods had deftin'd him to die^ 
Ai leaft he led the way to victory t 
Firft for his friends he won the fatal /hore. 
And ftnt whole herds of flaughtcr*d foes before 
A death too great, too glorious to deplore. 
"Nor will I add new honours to thy grave 5 
Content with thofe the Trojan hero gave. 
That funeral pompthy Phrygian friends defign'( 
In which tlie Tufcan chiefs and army join'd: 
Great fpoils, and trophies gain'd by thee, they 
-^'hen let thy own atchievements be thy (liare. 
Ev'n thou, O Tumus, hadft a trophy ftood, 
Whofe mighty trunk had better gracM the wooc 
If Pallas had arriv'd, with equal length 
Of years, to match thy hulk with equal ftrength. 

*Bot why, unhappy man, doft thou detain 
Thefq troops to view the tears thou (licd'ft in va 
Go, friends, this meflage to your lord relate j 
Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 
And after Pallas' death, live lingering on, 

"*Tis to behold his vengeance for my fon. 
I ftay for Tumus ; whofe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead : 
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My Ton and I expe^k it from his hand ; 

^Tis all that he can give> or we demand, 

Joy is no more : but I would ^adly go^ 

To greet my Pallas witir fuch news below. 2%fy 

The morn had now difpell^d the (hades of iiight $ 
Keftoring toils> when ihe reftor'd the light : 
The Trojan king, and Tufcan chief, command • 
To raife the piles along the winding, (brand ^ . %$^ 

Their friends convey the dead to fimeral fires j . *! 
Black fmouldring fmoke from the green wood expires) C- 
Tbe light of heaven is chok'd» and the new day retires. Ji 
Tlien thrice around the kindled piles-they go 
(For ancient cuftom had ordainM it fo). 
Thrice horfc and foot about the fire»»are led, a^> 

And thrice wi^ loud laments they hail the dead. 
Tears trickling down their breafts bedew the -ground} 
And drums and trumpets mix. their mournfu-1 found* 
Amid the blaze, their pious brethren thirow 
The fpoils^ in battle taken from the foe; 295.. 

Helms, bitts embofs'd, and fwords of (Kining ftecl. 
One cafts a target, one a chariot- wheel : 
Some to their fellows their own arms reffeore : - 
Tlie fauchions which in lucklefs fight they bore j 
Their bucklers pierc'd, their darts beftow'd in vain. 
And (hiverM lances gathered from the plain, 301 

Whole herds of ofFerM bulls about the fire. 
And briftled boars, and woolly (heep expire^ 
Around the piles a careful troop attends. 
To watch the wafting flames, and vi^'t^^^wtXs^'cvLvsai?^. 

friends. -Vve.^^^^-^^ 
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Lingering along the Ihore, till dewy night ; 

New decks the face of heaven witli ftany light. 

The conquered Latians, with like pious care> 
Piles without number for tiicir dead prepare; 
Part, in the places where they fell, are laid; '. 

And part are to the neighbouring fields conveyed. 
The corpfe of kings, and captains of rexiown> 
Born off in ftate, are bury'd in the town : 
The refbunhonour^d, and without a name. 
Are caft a common heap to feed the flame. *, 

Trojans and Latians vie with like defires 
To make the field of battle fhine with fires ; 
And the promifcuous blaze to heaven afpires. 

Now had the morning thrice renewed the light; 
And thrice difpcll'd the fhadows of the night j. 3 
"When thofe who round the waded fiixs remain^ 
Perform the lad iad ofilce to the Hain : 
They rake the yet warm afhes, from below \ 
Thefe, and the bones unbumM, in earth beftow : 
Theft relicks with their countiy rites they grace j 
And rail'e a mount of turf to mark the place. 3 

But in the palace of the king, appears 
A fcene more folemn, and a pomp of tears* 
Maids, matrons, widows, mix their common moans 
•Orj^hans their fires, and (ires lament their fons. 3; 
All in that univerfal forrow (hare. 
And curie the caufe of this unhappy war. 
A broken league, a bride unjufily fought, 
A crown ufurp'd, which with their blood \% bough 

T 
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'hefc are the crimes, with which they load the name 
£ Turnus, and on him alone exclaim. 336 

et him, who lords it o'er th' Aufonian land, 
ngage the Trojan hero hand to hand : 
is is the gain, our lot is but to ftrvQ : 
^is juft, the fway he feeks, he fliould deferve. 340 
his Drances aggravates ; and adds, with fpight, 
is foe expefts, and dares him to the fight. 
or Tumus wants a paity, to lupport 
is caufe and credit, in the Latian court, 
is foiTTicr a£ls fecure his prefcnt fame ; 345 

nd the queen ihades him with her mighty name. 
While thus their failious minds with fury burn i 
he legates from th"* ^tolian prince return : 
d ^cws they bring, that, after all the coft, 
nd care employed, their embaffy is loft ; 350 

hat Diomede refused his aid in war ; 
rimovM with prefcnts, and as deaf to prayer, 
•me new alliance muft dfewhcre be fought j 
• peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 
Latinu'S, funk in forrow, finds too late 355 

foreign fon is pointed out by fate : 
nd till .^neas (hall Lavinia wed, 
!ie wrath of heaven is hovering o'er his head, 
le gods, he faw, efpods'd the jufter fide, 
hen late their titles in the field were try'd : 360 
itnefs the frefh laments, and funeral tears undry'd. 
Thus, full of anxious thought, he fummons all 
ic Latian fenate to the council-hall : ^ 
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The princes come> commanded by thcir'head. 

And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 365 

Supixme in power, and revereficM-for his years. 

He takes the throne, and in the midft appears : 

Majcllically^fad, he fits in flate, 

And bids his envoys their fuccefs- relate. 

When Vcmilus began, the murmuring found 370 
Was huih'd, and facrcd filence reign'd around. 
We have, faid he, pei-form'd your high command : 
And pafsM with peril a long traft of land : 
We reach'd the place defirM, with wonder fill'd. 
The Gi*ecian tents andiiifing towers beheld. 375 

-Great Diomcde has compafs'd round with walls 
The city, which Argyripa he calls ; 
?From his own Argos nam*d ; we touched, with joy, 
Thcix>yal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. 
When iniroducM* our prefents fe-ft we bring, jSo 

Then crave an inflant audience -from the king : 
-His leave obtained, our native foil we name 5 
And tell th' important caufe for which we came. 
Attentively he heard us, while we fpoke 5 
Then, with ibft accents, and a pleafing look, 385 

Made this return : Aufonian race, of old 
RenownM for peace, and for an age of gold. 
What madnefs has your altered minds poilefs'd^ 
To change for war hereditary reft ? 
Solicit arms unknown, and tempt -the fword -30 

(A needlefs ill your anceftors abhorM). 
Wc (for myfelf I fpeak, and all the name 
0/ Cjccians, who^o Tjoys deftru5l\oTvc^ttia^ 
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Omitting tho& wbo were in battle flaini 

Or borne by rolKng Simois to the main i 3^.5 

Not one but fuflerM, and too dearly bought 

The prize of honour which in arms he fought. 

Some doomM to death, and fume in exile driven, 

Out-cafts, ab^ndonM by the care of heaven s 

So worn, fo wretched, fo defpis^d a crew, 400 

As ev'n old Priam might with pity view. 

-Witnefs the veffcls by Minerva tofsM 

In ftonns, the vengeful Capharasan coaft ; 

Th' Eubaean rocks ; the prince, whofe brother led 

Our armies to revenge his injurM bed, 40$ 

In Egypt loft J Ulyffes, with his men, 

Have feen Charybdis, and the Cyclops den t 

Why ihould I name Idomeneus, in vain, 

Rcftor'd to fcepti-es, and expell'd again ? 

Or young Achilles, by his rival Aain ? 410 

Ev*n he, the king of men, the foremoft name 

Of all the Greeks, and moft renownMby fame, 

Tlfe proud revenger of another's wife. 

Yet by his own adulterefs loft his life : 

Fell at his threlhold, and thefpoils of Troy 415 

The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. 

The Gods have envy'd me the fweetfiof life, 

My much-lov'd country, and my more- lov*d wife: 

iJanifti'd from both, I mouni ; while in the (ky. 

Transformed to birds, my loft companions fly : 4201 

ilovering about the coafts they make their moans 

And cuff the cliffs with piuvot^^ xvo\^\^vt cj-^wxv. 
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"What fqualld fpeftrcs, in the dead of night. 

Break my (hort ileep, and ikim before my iight! 

I might have promisM to myfelf thofc harms, 425 

Mad as I was, when I with mortal arms 

Prefum'd againft immortal powers to raovcy 

/iud violate with wounds the queen of Jove. 

S«c}i-arms this hand (hall never more employ j 

No Imte remains witli me to niin'd Troy. 430 

1 \\?s not with its dull 5 nor am I glad 

To think of paft events, or good or bad. 

Yo-.ir prefenls I return : whatever you bring 

Tp buy my friend(hip, fend the Trojan king. 

We met in fight, I know him to my coft 4 435 

With what a whirling force his If nee he tofsM : 

Heavens 1 what a fpring was in his arm> to throw ! ■ 

Hew high he held his ihield, and rofe at every blow ! 

Had Troy produced two more, his match in might, . 

Theymrould havcchangM the fortune of the fight:. 4^0 

Th' invaiion of the Greeks had been returned : 

Our empire V^afted, and our cities. burn'd. 

The long defence the Trojan people made, 

1^ war protra6^ed, and the liege delayed. 

Were due to Heclor's and this heroes hand} 445 

Both brave alike, and equal in command : 

^neas not inferior in the field, 

In pious reverence to the gods exceird. 

Make peace, ye Latians, and avoid with care 

Tli i:npending dangers of a fatal war. 45a 

He fatd no inore i but, with this cold excufe, 

K^fus'd th* alliance, and advisM a truce. 

Thus 
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Thus Venulus concluded his report. 
A jarring murmui* fill'd tl>c faftious court : 
As^when a torrent rolls with rapid force, -45^ 

And daihes o'er the -ftones-that-ftop' the coarfe;) 
The flood, conftrainM wlthhi a fcantyifpace. 
Roars horrible along thVuneafy race : 
White foam in gatliering eddies 'floats anmnd: 
The rocky-fliores rebellow to the found. .460 

The murmur .ceasM-. then from liis lofty throne 
The king tnvokM the gods, and thns^ begun; 
I wi(h, ye Latins, what we now debate 
Had been i:efolv''d before it was too late : 
Much better had it been for you and me, 46^5 

Unforc'd by this oui* laft neceflity. 
To havebeen earlier wife j than now to call 
A council, when the foe furrounds the walL 
O citizens ! we wage unequal war, 
With men, not only heaven's peculiar care, 470 

But heaven's own race : unconquer'd in the field. 
Or, conquered, yet unknowing how to yield. "" 

What hopes you had in Diomede, Jay down : 
Cur hopes muft center on ourfelves alone. 
Yet thofe how feeble, and, indeed, how vain, ^js 
You fee too well j nor need ray words explain. 
Vanquifh'd without refource ; laid flat by fate, 
Paftions within, a foe without the gate 5 
Not but I grant, that all performed their parts. 
With manly force, and with undaunted Ke,^ix\s.v J^^"* 
With our united ftrengh tYie vj^it ^^ N'l'^.'g ^\ 
Whh equal numbers, equa\axm^i«^^'i?''C^' 
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You fee th' event— Now hear what I propofe. 

To fave our friends^ and fatisfy our foes : 

A tra6l of land the Latins have pofTefsM 4S5 

.Along the Tiber, ftretching to the Weft, 

Which now Rutulians and Auruncans till : 

And their mix*d cattle graze the fruitful hill ; 

Thofe mountains fiird with firs, that lower land. 

If you confent, the Trojan (hall command ; 49^ 

Call!d into part of what is ours j and .there. 

On terms agreed, the common country fhare. 

There let them build, and fettle, if they pleaiej 

Unlefs they choofe once more to crofs the feas> 

In fearch of feats remote of Italy 3 495 

And from unwelcome inmates fet us free. 

Then twice ten gallies let us build with fpeed. 

Or twice as many more, if more they need j 

Materials are at hand: a well-grown wood 

Kuns equal with the margin of the flood ; 509 

J*et them the number, and the form affign.j 

The care and coft of all the ftores be mine. 

To treat the peace, a hundred fenators 

Shall be commiffionM hence with ample powers 5 504. 

With olive crownM : the prefents they fhall bear, 

A purple robe, a royal ivory chair ; 

And all the marks of fway that Latiau naonarchs 

wear 5 

And fums of gold. Among yourfelves debate 
This great affair, and fave the finking ftatc. 

Then Drances took the word ; who gnidgM longfince. 
The lifing glories of the Daunian prince. 5x1 

Famous 
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iFaftlous and rich, bold at the council-board. 

But cautious in the field, he fliunM the fword; 

A clofe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. 

Noble his mother was, and near the throne, 5 1 5 

Ubt what his father's parentage, unknown. 

He rofe, and took th' advantage of the' times. 

To load young Turnus with iiTvidious crimes. 

Such truths, O king, faid he, your words contain. 
As ftrike the fenfe, and all replies are vain : 520 

"Kor are your loyal fub5e6ts now to feek 
What common needs require 5 but fear to fpeak. 
Let him give leave of l^^eech, that haughty man, 
Wliofc pride this inaufpicious war began : 
For whofe ambition (let me dare to fay, 525 

l^carfct apart, though deathis in my way) 
The plains of Latium run with blood around ; 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground : 
Dejected grief in every face appears ; 
A town in mOuming, and a land in tears. 530 

"While he, th' undoubted author of our harms, 
The man who menaces the gods with arms. 
Yet, after all his boafts, forfook the fight. 
And fought his fafety in ignoble flight. 

Now, beft of kings, fmce you propofe 10 fend 531; 
^och bounteous pi*efcnts to ydur Trojan friend ; 
Add yet a greater at oUr joint requeft. 
One which he values more than all the reft 5 
Give him the fair Lavinia for hrs bride : '^ 

With that alliance let the league be tyM ; 540 J. 

And for the bleeding land a laftinjj peace provide 

C a \.v;V 
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Let infolence no longer awe the throne. 
But with a father's right beftow your own. 
For this maligner of the general good, 
If ftill we fear his force, he muft be woo'd x 
His haughty godhead we with prayers implore, 
Your fcepu*e to releafe, and our juft rights reftop 
O curfecl caufe of all our ills, muft we 
Wage wars unjuft, and fall in fight thee ! 
What right haft thou to i-ule the Latian ftate. 
And fend us out to meet our certain fate ? 
'Tis a deftruftive war : from Turnus' hand 
Our peace and public fafety we demand. 
Let the fair bride to the brave chief remain j 
If not, the peace without the pledge is vain. 
Turnus, I know, you think me not your friend. 
Nor will I much with your belief contend : 
I beg your greatnefs not to give the law 
In other realms, but, beaten, to withdraw. 
Pity your own, or pity our eftate ; 
Nor twift our fortunes with your finking fate. 
Your intercft is, the war fhould never ceafe ; 
But we have felt enough, to wifli the peace ; 
A land exhaufted to the laft remains, 
Depopulated towns, and driven plains. 
Yes, if defire of fame, and thirft of power, 
A beayteous princcfs, with a crown in dower. 
So fire your mind, in arms affert your nght ; 
And meet your foe, who dares you to the fight< 
Mankind, it feems, is made for you alone ; 
We, but the (laves who mount you to the throi 
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A bafe ignoble crowd, without a name : 

UuNvept, unworthy of the funeral flame s 

By duty bound to forfeit each his lif^, 

That Tumus may poffefs a royal wife. $7^ 

Permit not, mighty man, fo mean a crew 

$hould fhare fuch triumptis ; and detain from you 

The poft of honour, your undoubted due : 

Rather alone your matchlefs force employ ; 

To merit, what alone you muft enjoy. 58© 

Thefe words, fo full of malice, mix'd with art, 
Inflam'd with rage the youthful herp's heart. 
Then, groaning from the bottom of his breaft. 
He heavM for wind, and thus his wrath exprefs'd. 
You, Drances, never want a ftream of words, 585 
Then, when the public need requires our fwords. 
Firft in the council-hall to fleer the ftate ; 
And ever foremoft in a tongue-debate. 
While our ftrong walls fecure us from the foe. 
Ere yet with blood our ditches overflow : 590 

But let the potent orator declann. 
And with the brand of coward blot my name j 
Free leave is given him, when his fatal hand 
Has cover'd with more corple the fanguine ftrand ; 
And high as mine his towering trophies ftand, 595 
If any doubt remains who dares the mof(. 
Let us decide it at the Trojans' coft : 
And iflue both a-breaft, where honour calls ; 
Foes are not far to feek without the walls. 
Unlefs his noify tongue can only fight: ^^"^ 

And feet were given him but to ^^^^^V\^ ^^'^'^• 
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I beaten from the field ! I forcM away ! 

Wlio, but fo known a daftard, dares to fay ? 

Had he but ev'n beheld the fight, his eyes 

Had witnefsM for me what his tongue denies s . ^ 

What heaps of Trojans by this hand were (lain, . 

And how the bloody Tiber fwellM the main. 

All faw, but he, th' Arcadian troops retire^ 

In fcatterM fquadrons, and their prince expire. 

The giant brothers, in their camp, have founds 6i# 

I was not forcM with eafe to quit my ground. 

Not fuch the Trojans try'd me, when, inclosM^ 

I fingly their united arms opposed : 

Firft forc'd an entrance through their thick array ; 614 

Then, glutted with their (laughter, freed my way. 

•Tis a deftru6live war ! So let it be. 

But to the Phrygian pirate and to thee.. 

Mean time proceed to fill the people*s ears 

With falfc reports, their minds with panick fears : 

Extol the ftrengtli of a twice-conquer'd race, 6ao 

Our foes encourage, and our friends deba£e« 

Believe thy fables, and the Trojan town 

Triumphant (lands, the Grecians are 'overthrown t 

buppliant at He6lor's feet Achilles lies $ 

And Diomede from fierce ^neas fiies. 615 

Say rapid Aufidus witli awful dread, 

Runs back'.vard from the fe:i, and hides his htad^ 

When the great Trojan on his bank appears % 

For that ""s as true as thy diflcmbled fears 

Of my revenge ; diimils that vanity, i-s 

Thou, Drancts, an below a death from me, 

Ltt 
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Let that vile foul in that vile body reft : 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueft« 
Now, royal father, to the prefent ftate 
Of our affairs, and of this high debate i 635 

If in your arms thus early you decide. 
And think your fortune is already try'd j 
If one defeat has brought us down fo low ; 
As never more in fields to meet the foe j 
Then. I conclude for peace : 'tis time to treat, ^40 

And lie like vaffals at the vigor's feet. 
But oh, if any ancient blood remains. 
One drop of all our fathers in our veins : 
That man would I prefer before the reft. 
Who darM his death with an undaunted breaft : - 645 
Who comely fell by no diihoneft wound. 
To (hun that fight j and dying gnawM the ground. 
But, if we ftill have frefh recruits in ftore. 
If our confederates can afford us more j 
if the contended field we bravely fought t 6$Ct 

And not a bloodlefs viftory was bought : 
Their loffes equalM ours ; and for their ilaift. 
With equal fires they fill'd the (hining plain ; 
Why thus unforc'd fhould we fo tamely yield } 
And, ere the trumpet founds, refign the field? 655-^ 
Good unexpc6led, evils unforefeen. 
Appear by turns, as Fortune fhifts the fcene: 
Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain ; 
Then fall fo hard, they bound and rife again. 
If Diomede refufe his aid to lend, ' 660 

The great Meflapus yet remains our friend i 

C 4 '^OVNS.XCV- 
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Tolumnius, wha fbretels events, is ours : 
Tir Italian chiefs, and princes,, join their powers :• 
Nor lead in number, nor in nanoie the laft, 
Your own brave fubj^s have ourcauie en^brac^d. ^6^^ 
Above the relt, the Vollcian Amazon 
Contains an army in herfelf alone : 
And heads a fquadion, terrible to fight. 
With glittering ihields, in brazen armour bright. 
Yet if the foe a finale fight demand, fcja 

And I alone the public peace withftand j 
If you tonfent, he (hall not be rcfu&'d. 
Nor find a hand to vi6lory unus'd. 
This new Achilles let him take the field. 
With fated armour^, and Viilcanian fliieldj 67 J 

For you, my royal father, and my fame, 
I, Turnusj not the leaft of all my name, 
. Devote my foul. He calls me hand to hand, 
And I alone will anfwer his demand. 
Drances fhali reft fecure, and neither (hare 68a 

The danger, nor divide the prize of war. 

While they debate 5 nor thefe nor thofe will yield} 
TEneas draws his forces to the field j 
And moves his camp. The fcouts with flying fpeed 
Keiurn, and through the frighted city fprcad 685 

Th' unpleafing news, the Trojans are defcry'd 
In battle marching by the river's fide ; 
And bending to the town. They take tli' alarm. 
Some tremble, feme are bold, all in confufion arm. 
h' impetuous youth prefs forward to the field | 690 
hey clafli the fword, and clatter on the ihield ^ 

Tht 
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The fearful matrons riafe ^ fcreaioing c^; 
Old feeble men witU fainter groans reply j, 
A jarring found refults, ai>4 mingles i^^ tlve iky^ 
X*ike that of fwans remurmuring to the floods* . 695 
Or birds of differing kinds, in hollow woods. 
Turnus th* occafion takes, and cries aloud. 
Talk on, ye quaint haranguers of tl^ crown s 
Declaim in praife of peace, when danger calls ; 
And the fierce foes in arms approach the walls* 70* 
lie faid, and,, turning fhort> with fpeedy pace. 
Calls back a fcomful glance, and quits the place. 
Thou, Volufus, the Volfcian troops command 
To mount j and lead thyfelf our Ardean band* 
Meffapus, and Catillus, pofl your force 705 

Along the fields, to charge the Trojan horfe. 
Some guard the paHes, others man the wall} 
Drawn up in arms, the reft attend my call. 

They fwarm from every quarter of the town j 
And with diforderM hafte the rampires crown* 719 
Good old Latinus, when he faw, too late. 
The gathering ftorm, juft breaking on the ftate, 
DifmilVd the council, till a fitter time, 
And ownM his eafy temper as his crime : 
Who, forc'd againft his reafon, had comply'd 715 
To break tlie treaty for the promised bride. 

Some help to fmk new trenches, others aid 
To ram the ftones, or raife the palifade. 
Koarfe trumpets found th' alarm : around the walls 
Runs a diftrafted crew, whqjn tWu \^^\2J«i^>3.\ ^•^^'«.* 
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A fad proceflion in the ftreets is feen, 711 

Of matrons that attend the mother-queen : 

High in her chair (he (its, and at her fide, 

With down-caft eyes, appears the fatal bride, 7*4, 

They mount thfe cliff, where Pallas' temple ftands; 

Prayers in their mouths, and prefents in tlieir hands ; 

With cenfers, firft they fume the facred (hrine^ 

Then in this common fupplication join ; 

© patronefs of arms, unfpotted maid, 

Propitious hear, and lend thy Latins aid : 77a 

Break (hort the pirate's lance; pronounce his fate. 

And lay the Phrygian low before the gate. 

Now Turnus arms for fight : his back and breafly 
Well-tcmperM f^eel and fcaly brafs inveft': 
Thecuifhes, which his brawny thighs- infold^ 735 

Are mingled metal damafk'd o'ei* with gold. 
His faithful fauchion fits upon his fide; 
Norcafi^ue, nor creft, his manly features hide : 
But bare to view amid fiirrounding friends, 
With godlike grace, he from the tower defcends. 740 
Exulting in his ftrenglh, he feems to dare 
His abfent rival, and to promife war. 

Freed from his keepers, thus, with broken reins^ 
*The wanton courfer prances o'er the plains : 
l)r in the pride of youth overleaps the mounds t 
And fnufFs the females in forbidden grounds. 
Or feeks his watering in the weH-known flood. 
To quench his thirft:, and cool his fiery blood i 

* I'wims luxuriant in the Hquid plain, 

id o\t his ihouldcr flows his waving mane :. 75a 

He 
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He neighs, he fnorts> he bears his head on high $ 
Befbre his ample cheft the frothy waters fly. 

Soon as the prince appears without the gate, 
Ihe Volfcians, and their virgin-leader, wait 
His laft commands. Then, with a gratcfiil mien, 755 
Lights from her lofty fteed the warrior queen : . 
Her fquadron imitates, and each defcendfi; 
Whofe common fuit Camilla thus commends : 
If.fenfe of honour, if a foul fecure 
Of inborn worth, that can all- teds, endure,.. 766 

Can promife aught j or on itfelf rely, 
Greatly to dare, to conquer, or to die : . 
Then, I alone, fuftain'd by thefe, will meet . 
The Tyrrhene troops, and promife their defeat, 
©urs be the danger, ours the fole renown ; 76-5 

You, general, ftay beliind, and guard the town. 
Turnus a while ftood mute, with glad furprize. 
And on the fierce virago fix'd his eyes t 
Then thus return'd : O grace of Italy, . 
With what becoming thanks can I reply I 770 

Not only words lie labouring in my breaft j . 
But thought itfelf is by thy praife opprelt j 
Yet rob me not of all, but let me join 
My toils, my hazard, and my fame, with thine. 
The Trojan (not in ftratagem unfkiird) 775 

Sends his light horfe before, to fcour the field : 
Him elf, through fteep afcents and thorny brakes,. 
A larger compafs to the city takes. 
This news ray fcouts ccnfirnv*. ^w^\^\^y^^^ 
To foil his cunning, ar.d \Vv^ iote^ XQ ^-^x^ v. 
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With chofen foot his paflagc to forelay s 

And place an ambufti in the winding way. 

Thou, with thy Volfcians, face the Thufcan horfe: 

The bi-ave Meffapus ihall thy troops inforce 5 

With thofe of Tibur 5. and the Latian band : 785 

Subjected all to thy fupreme command. 

This faid, he warns Meflapus to the war : 
Then every chief exhorts, with equal care. 
All thus encouragM, his own troops he joins, 
And haftes to profecute his deep defigns. 79© 

Inclos'd with hills, the winding valley lies. 
By nature form'd for fraud, and fitted for furprizej 
A narrow track, by human fteps untrode. 
Leads, through perplexing thorns, to this obfcure abode. 
High o'er the vale a ftecpy mountain Hands : 755 

Whence the furveying fight the nether ground commands. 
The top is level : an ofFenfive feat 
Of war J and from the war a fafe retreat. 
For, on the right and left, is room to prcfs 
The foes at hand, or from afar diftrefs : 800 

To drive them headlong downward j and to pour. 
On their defcending backs, a ftony fhower. 
Thither young Turnus took the well-known \vay ; 
Poflefs'd the pafs, and in blind ambufli lay. 

Meantime, Latonian Phoebe,*from the (kies, 805 
Beheld th' approaching war with hateful eyes. 
And caird the light- foot Opis to her aid, 
Her moft belov'd, and ever-trufty maid. 
Then with a figh began : Camilla goes 

meet her death, amidft her fatal foes, 810 

a The 
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The nymph I lov'd of allmy iiibft'ail train j 

Invefted with Diana's artns, in vitn. 

Nor is my kindnefs for the virgin, new, 

'Twas bom with her, and with. Her years it grew : 

Her father Mctabus, when forc'd away 815^ 

Fpm old Privei-niim, for tyrannic ifway ; 

S^natch'd up, and favM from his prevailing foes. 

This tender babe, companion of^his woes, 

Cafmilla was her mother j but he drown'd 

One hifTing letter in a fofter found, 8ao 

And caird Camilla. Through the Woods he flies j 

Wi-apt in his robe the royal infant lies. 

His fees in fight, he mends his weary pacej 

With fhouts and clamours they purfue the chace. 

The banks of Amafcene at length he gains j 825 

The raging flood his farther plight reftrains : 

Kais'd o'er the borders with unufual rains. 

Prepared to plunge into the ftreatti, he fears : 

Not for hirafelf, but for the charge he bears. 

Anxious he flops a while ; and thinks in baile j 830 

Then, defperate in diftrefs, refolves at lafl. 

A knotty lance of wcll-boird oak he bore j 

The middle part with cork he covered o'er : 

He clos'd the child within the hollow fpace : 

With twigs of bending ofier bound the cafe. '8^ 

Then poisM the fpear, heavy with human weight s 

And thus invoked my favour for the freight : 

Accept, great goddefs of the woods^ he C3\d^ 

Sent by her fire, \ii\^ <\t<i\^^\a^xww.^\ 
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Tlwough air (he fliea a fyppliant to thy ihrine | t^g^ 

Aiui thi9 lirU weapons that (he knows, are-thinc. 

He luiil i ami with full force- the fpear he threw ; 

Aluivc the fuvnulini; waves Camilla flew. 

Th. M, prrThM by foes, he ftcmmM the ftormy tide; 

A.nii gainMi by fti'cfs of arms, the farther fide. 84-5 

His f.ilbn\l Iptur he puHM from out the ground j 

Ainl,vlitor of his vows, his infant nymph unbound. 

Not utter thftti In towns which walls inclofe^ 

AYiiiiLI truU )\ia hunted life amidft his foes. 

But rouyh, iu open air he chofc to lie : 8^0 

Kiiith Wild hi* couch, his covering was the flcy. 

On hilU unlhorn, or in a dcfart den, . 

■He iViunn'd the dire focicty of men. 

A ihtpherd's folitury life he led : 

HU daughter with the milk of mares he fed j 855 

The dugs of bears, and every favage beaft, 

lie drew, and through her lips the liquor prefs'd. 

The little Amazon could fcarcely go, 

Ue loads her with a quiver and a bow : 

Aiul, that (he might her daggering fteps command. 

He with a (lender javelin fills her hand : 861 

Her flowing hair no golden fillet bound ; 

Nor fwept her trailing robe the dufty ground. 

Jnitead of thcfe, a tiger's hide o'erfpread 

He:- back and (boulders, faftenM to her head. 865 

The flying dart (he firft attempts to fling ; 

And round her tender temples tofs'd the fling : 

Then, as her ftrength with years increased, began 

To pierce aloft in airthe foaring fwan : 

And-from the clouds to fetch the heron and the crane. 

The 
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TThc Tufoan matron3-with each other vy'd, .87^1 

To blefs their rival Tons with fucha bndex 
But /he difdains their love.; to fhare with me 
The fylvaii ihades, and vow'd virginity. 
And oh ! J wiihy contented with my cares 87^ 

Of favage fpoils, flie had not fought the wai's : 
Then had (he been of my celeftial train $ 
And ihunn'd the fatethat dooms her to be flain. ' 

JBut fmce, oppoilng heaven^s decree, flie goes 
To fi}]d her death among forbidden foes $ S8» 

Hafte with thefe arms, and take thy fteepy flight, 
"Where, with the gods adverfe, the Latins fight-; 
This bow to thee, this quiver, I bequeathe 
This chofen arrow to revenge her death s 
By whatever hand Camilla (hall be flain^ 885 ' 

Or of the Trojan, or Italian train, 
Let him not pafs unpunilh'd from the plain. 
Then? in a hollow cloud> myfelf will aid. 
To bcarthe breathlefe body of my maid.: 
Unfpoird fhall be. her arms, and unprophanM 890 * 
/lier holy limbs with any human hand : 
And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 

She faid : the faithful Nymph defcends from high ' 
With rapid flight, and <:ut8 the founding Iky *. 
Black clouds and ftorany winds around her body fly. 

By this, the Trojan and .tlie Tufcan horfe. 
Drawn up in fquadroiis, with united force. 
Approach the walls; the fprightly courfers bound.; 
Prcfs forward on their bitts, and fhift their ground.: 
Shields, arms, and fpears, fiafh horribly from far^ 
And the fields glitter with a w^Nlrvg^Hj^^x, '^'^^ 
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Opposed to thefe, come on -with furious force 
MefTapus, Coras, and the Latian horfe j 
Thefc in the body plac'd j on either h&nd 
Suftain'd, and clos'd by fair Camilla's band. 905 

Advancing in a line, they couch their fpears; 
And lefs and Icfs the middle fpace appears. 
Thick fmoke obfciires the field : and fcarce are fccn 
The neighing courfers, and the ihouting men. 
In diftance of their darts they ftop their courfe; ^t* 
Then man to man they nifli, and horfe to horle* 
The face of heaven their flying javelins hide s 
And deaths unieen are dealt on either fide. 
Tyrrhenus, and Aconteus, void of fear, 
By mettled couriers borne in full career, 915 

Meet firfl opposM 3 and, with a mighty (hack. 
Their horfes heads againft each other knock. 
Far from his fteed is fierce Aconteus caft $ 
As with an engine's force, or lightning's blaft : 
He rolls along in blood, and breathes his laft. 920 
The Latin fquadrons take a fudden fright; 
And fling their Ihields behind, to fave their backs in fligh 
Spurring at fpced to their own walls they drew j 
Clofe in the rear the Tufcan troops purfue. 
And urge their flight ; Afylas leads the chace; 92; 
Till feiz'd with fliame they wheel about, and face : 
Receive their foes, and raife a threatening cry. 
The Tufcans take their turn to fear and fly, , 
So fwelling furges, with a thundering roar, 
Driven on each other^s backs, infult tlie ihore $ 93 

Bouri 
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And far upontlie beach eje6^the (and. 
Then backward, with afwing, they take thetrwa)r; 
RepulsM'i&om upper ground, and feek their mothe^-fea c 
With equa] hurry quit th* invaded ihore-; 5^5 

•And fwaUow back the fand a)id ftonesthey fpew'd before* 
Twice were the Tufcans m'afters of the field. 
Twice by ^e Latins, in their turn, repeird. 
A^amM at lengdi, to the- third charge they ran, 
.Both hofta^refolvM, and naingied mati to man : 194% 
iJow dying groans are heard, the fields are ftrow'd 
With falling bodies, stnd are drunk with blood i 
Arms, horfes, men, on heaps together4ie : 
'ConfusM the fight, andmore cortfusM-the cry« 
Orfilochus, who durftnot preis too near 945 ' 

Strong Remulus, at diftai«ce drove his fpear^ 
And ftruck the ft eel beneath his horfc*« ear. 
The fiery ftecd, impatient of the wound. 
Curvets, and, fpfinging upward wifli a botmd, 
•His hopelefs lord'caft backward on thcgreund. '950 ] 
Oatiilus fnercM lolas firft ; then drew 
His reeking lance, and at Hcrminhis threw: 
The mighty <haropion of the Tufcan crew. 
Ws ntck and tluroat unarmed, his head was bare» 
But ihaded with a length of yellow hair ; 955 

^SeciHre, he "fought, wcpo^M on every part, 
A fpacious mark for fwords, andfor the flying darts 
Acrofs-the ihoulders capic tlie feather'd wound j 
Traoifir d, he fell, and doubled to the ground. 
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The fanids with ftreaming blood are fanguintf dy\ 
And death with honour fought on either fide. 

Refiftlefsy through the war, Camilla rode j 
In danger unappall'd, and pleasM with blood* 
One fide was bare for her exerted breaft; 
One fhoulder with her painted quiver prefs^d* * 

Now from afar her fatal javelins play ; 
Now with her axe's edge (he hews her way; 
Diana's arms upon her ihoulder found $ 
Andwhen, too clofely prefs'd^ (he quits theground. 
From her bent bow fhe fends a backward wound. 
Her maidsy in martial pomp, on eitlier fide, 5 

Larina, Tulla, fierce Tarpeia ride ; 
Italians all : in peace, their queeo^s delights 
In wary the bold companions of the fight. 

So marcird the Thracian Amazons of old> ^ 

When Thermodon with bloody billows roird ; 
Such troops as thefe in fiiining arms were feen. 
When Thefeus met in fight their maiden queen* 
Such to the field Penthefilea led, 
From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled s ^ 
With fuch, returned triumphant from the war| 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car i 
They clafh with manly force their moony fliieldt t 
With female-ihouts refound the Phrygian fields. 

Who foremoft, and who laft, heroic maid, . j 
On the cold earth were by thy courage laid ? 
Thy fpear, of mountain-a(h, Eumenius firft. 
With fury driven, from fide to fide tranfpierc*d } ■ 
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A purple ftream came fpouting from the wound j 

Bathed in his blood he lies^ and bites the ground. 99* 

Lyris and Pegafus at once (he fl^w ; 

The former, as the llackcn'd reins he drew. 

Of his faint fteed 1 the latter, as he ^etch'd 

His arm to prop his friend, the javelin reached. 

By the fame weapon, feftt fi-om the fame hand^ 995 

Both fall together, and both fpurn the fand. 

Amaftrus next is added to the flain : 

The reft in rout (lie follows o'er the plain s 

Tereus, HarpaJicus, Demophoon, 

And Chromys, at full fpeed her fury (hun. jeom 

Of all her deadly darts, not one (he loft j 

Each was attended with a Trojan ghoft. 

Young Ornithus beftrode a hunter fteed, 

^ift for the chace, and of Apulian breed : 

Him, from afar, (he fpyM in arms unknown ; 1005 

O'^er his broad back an ox's hide was thrown : 

His helm a wolf, whofe gaping jaws were fpread 

A covering for his cheeks, and grinn'd around his head. 

He clench'd within his hand an iron -prong ^ 

And tower'd above the reft, confpicuous in the throng, 

F^im foon (he (ingled from die dying train. 

And (lew with eafe : then thus infults the (lain. 

V^ain hunter, didft thou think through woods to cHace 

The favage herd, a vile and trembling race ? 

Here cea^c thy vaunU, and own my vi£lory 5 1015 

\. woman-warrior was,too ftrong for thee. 

ifet if the ghofts demand the conqueror's name> 

[^nfefling great Camilla, faye thy (hame. 
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Then 6utes and Orfilochas flic flew, 
The bnlkieft bodies of the Trojan crew. rtoif> 

>But Biites breaiito breaft: the ipear defcends 
Above, the goI:get9^ where, his helmet ends, 
And o'er, the fliield which his left flde defends* 
Orfilochus, and flie, tUeir courTers ply. 
He feems to follow, and.flie fcems to fly« 11015 

But in a narrower ring flie makes tbe race^ 
And then he flies, and fliepurfues the chace. 
•Gathering at length on her deluded- foe. 
She fwings her axe, and rifes at the blow ; 
iFuIl' on the helm behind, with fuch a fway mpf 

The weapon. falls, the riven fteel gives way : 
He groans, he roars, he.fues in .vain for grace; 
.JBrains, mingled with: his blood, befmear his.face* 
Aftonifli'd Aunus juft arrives by chance, 
To fee his fall, nor farther dares ad\Tince5 W)>S 

But fixing on the horrid maid Ivis eye, 
•He (lares, and (hakes, and finds it vain to fly* 
^et.like.a true Ligurian,born to cheat, 
^At leaft while fortune favour'd his deceit) 
aCries.out aloud, What courage have you fliown, 3040 
Who truft your courfer*& (Irength, and not your cywn f 
Forego the 'vantage of your horfe, alight. 
And then on equal terms begin the fight : 
It (hall be feen, weak woman, what you can. 
When, .foot to foot, you combat with a man* '104^ 
:He faid : flie glows with anger and difdain, 
.Difmounts with fpced to dare him on the plain s 
And leaves her horfe at large among her train» 

Wkk 
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With her drawn fward defies him toUie field i 
(,Jtnd> marching, lifts aloft her maidfn fhield : 1050^ 
The youthi who thought his cunning did fucceed, 
Reins round his borfe> and urges all his fpeed. 
Adds the remembrance of the fpnF> and hides 
The goring rowel s> in Ivis bleeding (idea. 
Vain fool, and coward, faid the lofty maid, 105:5^ 

Caught in the train, which thouthyiblf haftlaid J- 
On ptliers pra£li£e thy Ligurian arts y 
Thin ftratagems^ and tricks of little hesurtt,-. 
Are 16ft on me. Nor flialt thou fafe retirej^. * 
^ With vaunting lies to thy fallacious fire. xo(« 

At this, fo faft her flying feet (he fped, 
That foon (he ftrain*d beyond his horfe's head t 
Then turning fhort, at ©nee fhe feizM the rein, . 
And laid the boafter groveling on the plaan. 
Not with more eafe the falcon from above 10^5 ' 

' Ti-uffes, in middle air, the trembling dove : 
Then phmics the prey, in her ftrong pounces bound j 
The feathers foul with blood come tumbling to the ground. 

Nor mighty Jove, from his fuperior height, , 
With his broad eye furveys th' unequal fight. 107a 
He fires the breaft of Tarchon with difdain 5 
And fends him to redeem th* abandonM plain. 
Between the broken ranks the Tufcan rides. 
And thefe encourages, and thoft he chides : 
Recalls each leader, by his name,>from flight> 1075 
Renews their ardour, and reftores the fight. 
What panic fear has feiz'd your fouls ? O fhame, 
O brand perpetual of th' Etrurian namel 
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Cowards^ incurable ! a ^^oman^s band 

Drives, breaks^ and fcatteiy, yoar ignoble band! lo^ 

Now caft away the fword, and quit the fhicld : 

What ufe of wfelipons which you dare not vridd ^ 

Not thus you fly your female foes by night. 

Nor (hun the fibaft^ when the full bowls invite : 

When to fat ofterings the glad augur caUs, iof5 

And the flirill horn-pipe founds to bacchanafs. 

Thefe are your ftudy'd cares j your lewd delight t 

Swift in debauch 5 but flow to manly fight. 

Thus having faid, he fpurs amid the foe8> 

Not managing the life he meant to lofe. 109O' 

The fir^l li^ found he feiz'd, with headrong hafte. 

In his ftrong gripe: and clafp^d around thewafte^ 

'Twas Venulus 5 whom from l\is horfe he tore,. 

And (laid athwart his own) In triumph bore. 

Loud fhouts enfue : the Latins turn their eyeSjL 109^5. 

And view th' unufual fight with vaft furprize.. 

'i he fieiy Tarchon, flying o'er the plains, 

Prefs'd in his arms the ponderous prey fuflaiBS s. 

Then, with his fhortenM fpear, explores aisound 

His jointjed arm^s, to fix a deadly wound. siao^ 

Korlefs the captive ftniggles for his life': 

H« writhes his body to prolong the ftrife t 

And> fencing for his naked throat, exerts 

His utmofl vigour, and the point averts. 

So floops the yellow eagle from en iiigh,. zta^ 

And bears a fpecklcd ferpent through, tlie fky % 
Faliening his crooked talons on the prey, 
Thg prifoocr hi/Tss thi-owgh the liquid way 1 

]lcfi% 
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Keiifls the roya] hawk> and though oppre((. 

She fights In volumes^ and ere6ls her creft ; xi id 

TurnM to her foe, Ihe ftiffens every fcale. 

And /hoots her forky tongue, andwhiiks her threatening 

tail. 
Againft the vi^lor all defence is weak ; 
Th' imperial bird ftill plies her with his beak : 
tic tears her bowels, and her breaft he gores ^ jUkS 
Then claps his pinions, and fecurely foars* 

Thus, through the midft of circling enemies. 
Strong Tarchon fnatch'd, and bore away his prize : 
The Tyrrhene troops, that fliruuk before, now prefs 
The Latins, and prefumc the like fuccefs. ii2* 

. Then Aruns, doomed to. death, his artseflay'd 
To murder, unefpyM, the Volfcian maid ; 
This way and that his winding courfe he bends, 
And, wherefoe'er fhe turns, her fteps attends, 
"^hen fhe retires viftorious from the chace, 11*5 

He wheels about with care,, and fhifts his place : 
When, rufliing on„ fhe keeps her foes in fight,. 
He keeps aloof, but keeps her ftill in fight :. 

. He tlireats, and trembles, trying every way 
Unfeen to I6II, and fafely to betray. it 3©^ 

Chloreus, the pried of Cy.bele, from far,. 
Glittering in Phrygian, arms.amidft the war^ 
Was by the virgin viewM : the fteed he prcfs'd 

' Was proud with. ti*appingSy and his brawny chefl 
With fcales of gilded brafs was coverM o'er, i r35 

A robe of Tyrian.dye the rider wore. 
With deadly wounds he ga^iV A^^ eC\^^xvv S:q^\ 
GaoffiajihjVfliafis,. and LycVatv nn^i^Xv^^"^^^'- ^^, 
-n A. ^^ 
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Bear my laft words to Tumus, fly with fpeed. 

And bid him timely to my charge fucceed ; x«o< 

Kepel the TrojanSy and the town relieve t 

Farewell ^ and in this kifs my parting breath receire. 

She faid ; and Aiding funk upon the plain ; 

Dying, her open'd hand forfakes the rein ; 

Short, and more ihort, (he pants : by flew degrees 

Her mind, the paflage from her body frees i^ 

She drops her fword, fhe nods her plumy creft j. 

Her drooping head declining on her breaft i. 

In the lail figh her ftruggling foul expires j. 

And, murmuring with difdaiji». to Stygian founds retin 

A ihout, that ftruck the golden ftars^ enliiM i. 
Befpair and rage, and knguiAi'd light renewed;.. 
The Trojan troops,, and Tufcans in a Kne, 
Advance to charge ;. the mixM Arcadians join. 

By Cynthia^s maid» high ieated, from a£u; x^i 
Surveys the field, and fortune of the war : 
UnmovM a while, till proftrate on th« plain» 
Weltesing in blood, fhe fee& Camilla flain ; { 

And round her corpfe,. of friends and. foes a fighting { 

train. 
Then, from the bottom, of hecbreaft, (he drew t»2 
A mournful figh,. and thefe fad words enfue : 
Too dear a fine, ah 1 much-lamented maid. 
For warring with- the Trojans,^ thou haft paid:. 
Nor aught availed, in. this unhappy flrife,. 
Diana^s 0icred arms, to fave thy life. 122 

Yet unrevengM thy goddefs will not leave 
lici: votary's deaths noc with, vain forrow grieve. 

Si-ande 
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N6w> when the jaTelin whisM along the flues. 
Both armies on Camilla tura'd iheir eyes^ 1 1 70 

Dire6^ed by the found of ^either hoft, 
Th* unhappy virgm^ though concernM/the-moft, 
Was only deaf ; fo greedy wasflie bent 
On golden fpoib, and ^n her prey intent » 
TilF in her pap the winged weapon ftood x 1 75^ 

InfixM ; and deeply drunk the purpte blood. . 
Her fad attendants haften to fuftaia 
Their dying ladj" drooping. on the plain* 
Far from their -fight the trembling Aruns ilies, 
. With beating heart, and fear confoski with joys| 
Nor dares :he farther to purfue his blow. 
Or ev*n to bear the iight of his expiring foe« 

As when the wolf has torn a bullock's hide> ^ 
At unawares^ orranch'd aihepherd^s -fide : 
Confcioufi of his audacious deed, he fiies^ xi35> 

And claps his quivering tail between his thighs j 
$0, fpeedifig once, the wretch no more attends ; 
JBut, fpurring forward,- herds among his friend s.^ 
She wrenchM the javelin with her dying hands; 
But, wedgM within her breaft, the weapon ftands j i io!t> 
The wood ftie draws, the ftecly point remains j 
She daggers in her feat with agonizing pains : 
A gathering mift overclouds. her chearful eyes. 
And from her cheeks the rofy colour flies. 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, X195: 
She trufted moft, and.thus fhe fpeaks with pain; 
Acca, 'tis paft ! he fwims- before my fight» 
Inexorable Death 5 and cla\iuvVv\s V\^\% 
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The frighted foldien, when their captains fly. 
More on their fpeed than on their ftrength rely* ii^* 
iConfus^d in fltgfat> they bear each other down^ 
And fpur their hor&s headlong to the town; 
Driven by their foes, and to their- fear»refign*d^- 
Not once they tum$ but take their wound» behind* 
Thefe drop the fiiield, and thofe the lance forego s t%C$i 
r€)r on theic fhoulders bear the flackenM bow. 
The hoofs of horfes, .with a rattling found^ 
Beat ihort, and thick, and ihake the rotten ground* - 
Black clouds of duft come rolling in the iky. 
And o?er the darkened walls^and rampires fly; it70"> 
The trembling matrons^ from their lofty ftandsy 
Rend heaven with female fhrieks, and wring their hands* • 
All prefling on, purfiters and puriued. 
Are crufli'd in crowds , a mingled multitude; 
6ome happy few efcape : the throng too late - 1^75- 
Ruih on for entrance, till they choke the gate«- 
£v^n in the fight of home, the wretched (ire. 
Looks on, ami fees his helpUfs Ton expire. 
Then, in a fright, the folding gates they clofe t 
:Bat leave their friends excluded with their foes, ttto 
The vanquifhM cry 5 the vigors loudly iliout i 
•Tis terror all within 5 and (laughter all without. 
Blind in their fear, they bounce againft the wall. 
Or, to the moats purfu'd, precipitate their fall. 

The Latian virgins, valiant with defpair, i«Ss" 

ArmM on the towers, the common danger fliare ; 
So much of zeal their country's caufe infpir^d j 
^0 much Camilla^s great example fir'd* 
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IPoleSy fharpen*d in the flames, from high they throw. 

With imitated darts, to^ul the.foe; t*$o 

Their lives, 'for god-like. freedom they bequeath. 

And crowd each other to be firft in -death* 
.Meantime to Timius, ambuihM in the &acle, ' 

With heavy tidings, came th^ tmhappy maid. 

The Volfcians overthrown, Camilla kiU'd, 'la^ 

The. foes entirely mafters of^ the iield, . 
Xike a refiiHefs flood, come rolling on.i' 

The cry goes off the plain, and thickens to the town. 
Inflam VI with rage, (fpr fo thp furies fire 

The Daunian's brcaft, and fo the fat©« require,) «|qo 
.He leaves the hilly pa&, the woods in vain 
Foflei's'd, and downward tflues on the plaint 
. S carce was he gone, when to the ftraights, nowjEreed 
From fecret foes, the Trojan troops fucceed. 
Through the black foreft, and the ferny brake, a jof 
■Unknowingly fecure, their way they tike. 
From the rough mofintains to the pkin'^fcend, 
Aild there, in order drawn, dieir line extend. 
JBoth armies, now, in open fields are &en : 
Nor far the diftance -of the .fpace between. <i ^tm 

Bith to the city bend i ^neas fees. 
Through fmOaking fields, his hafl»ning«enemi«t. 
And Tui'nus views die Trojans in array. 
And hears th* approaching horfes protidly neigh. 
Soon had their hods in bloody battle |Oin*-d | 131^ 

But weftwaid to the fca theUm declinM. 
Jntrench'd before the town, both WttCve^Xv^x 
-While night; with fable wixig»» uiToVftaififtfc ^^ • ^* 
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THE. 
TWELFTH BOOK 

OF THE 

M N E I S. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

TURNUS challenges ^neas to a (ingle comliati 
articles are agreed on, but broken by the Ru toll, 
who wound iEneas : he is miraculoufly cured by 
Venus, forces Tumus to a duel, and concludes tht 
poem with his death. 

WT HEN Ttirnus faw the Latins leave the field, 

^ ^ Their armies broken, and their courage quelPd | 
Himfelf become the mark of public fpight, 
IUm honour queftion*d for the promised fight t 
The more he was with vulgar hate opprefs^d, ^ 

The more his fury boilM within his bread i 
He rouzM his vigour for the late debate j 
AndraisM his haughty (bul, to meet his fate« 
' As when the fwains the Libyan lion chaccji 
He makes a four retreat, nor mends his pace t 10 

But if the pointed javelin pierce his fide, 
T/ic lordly b^aft returns w\tk douU^ ^x'\d.t \ 
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He wrenches out the fteel, he roars for pain | 

His fides he \dhct, and ere6U his mane : 

So Tumus fares $ . his eye-balls flalh with fire, x| 

7hrougK his wide nofliils clouds of imoke expire. 

Trembling with rage, around the ^ourt he ran } 
At length approached the king, and thus began: 
No more ^excufes or delays : I ftand 
In arms prepared to combat, hand to hand, %o 

This bafedeferter of his native land. 
The Trojan, by his word, is bound to take 
The fame conditions which himfelf did make. 
Kenew the truce, the folemn rites prepare. 
And to my fmgle virtue truft the war. -a j| 

The Latians, unconcerned, (hall fee the fight | 
This arm, unaided, (hall aifert your right: 
Then, if my profbrate body prefs the plain. 
To him the crowji and beauteou^bride remain. 

To whom the king fedately thus replyM : 30 

Bcave yoHth, the more your valour has been try'd. 
The more becomes it its, with due refpe£i. 
To weigh the chance of war, wnich you negle6l. 
You want not wealth, or a fuceeffive throne. 
Or cities, which your arms have made your own ; 35 
My town and treaiures are at your command ; 
And (br^d with blooming bea;uties is my land : 
Xaurentum more than one Lavinia fees, 
Unmarry'd, fair, of noble families. 
NoWlet me fpeak, and you with patience hear, aj^ 
Things which perhaps may gnlc ^ViN^x" ^ 'cax \ 
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But found ft^ytce, proceedingfrom a heart 

Sincerely yours, and free-fi^om fraadful art. 
5Thegod8, by.figns, have manifeftfy fliowti. 

No priace, Italian' bom, AotaldKeir my^tiiioae t 
'Oft hive our augurs, in prediction ikiU*d> 

And oft our priefts, a.foreign.ibn sevealM. 

Y^, won by worth, that cannot be withft«od, 
-BrU>'dby my kindnefe to my kindred blood, 

Ui^M by my wife, who wovid not be deny'4> 
•I. promised my Laviniafor your bride: 
;Her from her plighted lord by force I took $ 

All ties of treaties and of honour broke x 
K)ki your account I wagM an impious war, 
*With whatfuccefs 'tis needlefs to declare; .5 

/I and my fubjedsfetl f and you hav« had your (hart 
Twice vanqiii(h*d, while in bloody fields wc ftrive 
rScarce in our wails we keep our hopes alive : 
Tlie rolling flood runs warm with human gore } 
The bones of Latians glance the neighbouring ihore , 
Why put I not an end to this debate, 
Still unrefolv'd, and ftill a flave to fate ? 
JLf Tumus' death a lafting peace can give, 
"Wby fhould not I procure it whilft you live? 
Should I to doubtful arms your youth betray. 
What would my kinfmen, the RuluHlns, iay? 
And ihould you fall 'in fight, (which heaven defend] 
How curfe the caufe, which haften'd to his endy 
Tfie daughter's lover, and the father'^ friend ?.. 
Weigh in youp mind the various chance of wac, 
PJty-your parent's age, and eafe his care. 

I Si 
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Such balmy words he pour'd, but all in vain ; 
The pro&rM mediciil?, but provokM the pain. 
The wi-athful youth, difdaining the relief. 
With iatermitting fobs, thus vents his grief: 75 

Thy care, O heft of fathers, which you take 
Tor my concerns, at my d^fire forfake. 
Permit me not to languifh out my days 5 
J^ut make the beft exchange of life for praife. 
This aim^ this lance, can well difpute the prize 3 S^ 
And the blood follows, where tlie weapon flies : 
His goddefs mother is not near, to (hrowd 
The flying coward with an empty cloud. 

3ot now the queen, who fear\l for Turnus' life. 
And loatVd the hard conditions of the ftrife, 85 

Held him by fturce ; and, dying in his death. 
In thefe.iad accents gave her forrow breath; 

Tumus, I adjure thee by thefe tears j 
And whatever price Amata's honour bears 

Within thy breaft, fince thou art all my hope, 90 

My Uckly mind's repofe, my finking age's prop j 

Since on the lafety.of thy life alone 

J^epends Latinus, and th£ Latian throne s 

Jlefuie me not this one, this only prayer. 

To waive the combat, and purfue the war. 95 

Whatever chance atttends this fatal ftrife. 

Think it includes in thine Amata's life. 

1 cannot live a flave j or fee my throne 
Ufurp'd by ftrangers, or a Trojan fon. 

At this a flood of tears Lavinia (bed 5 joo 1 

A crimfon blufti her beauteous face o'erfpread, > 

Varying her cheeks by turns with whiu and xtvi. ^ 

Vol, VIL E T^^^'^ 
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He tries his goring horns againft a tree j 
And meditates his abfent enemy : 
He pufhes at the winds, he digs the ftrand 
With his black hoofs, and fpurns the yellow 1 
Nor lefs the Trojan, in his Lemnian arms. 
To future fight his manly courage warms s 
He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 
To terminate at once the lingering wars. 
To chear his chiefs, and tender fon, relates 
What heaven h:^d promisM, and expounds the fa 
Then to the Latian king he fends, to ceafe 
The rage of arms, and ratify the peace. 

The morn, enfuing from ttie naountaih^s fi€: 
Had fcarcely fpread the Ikies withrofy light } 
Th' ethereal courfers, bounding from the fca. 
From out their. flaming noflriU breatVd the ii 
When now the Trojan and Rutulian guaitd. 
In friendly labour join'd, the lift pirepar'd. 
Beneath the walls, they meafure out the fpace 
Then facred altars rear, on fods of grafs; 
Where, with religious rites, their common go< 

place. 
In pureft white the. pricfts their heads attire, 
And living waters bear, and holy fire s 
And o'er their linen hoods, and (haded hair. 
Long twifted wreaths of facred vervain wear* 

In order iifuing from the town sippears 
The Latin legion, armM with pointed ipears ; 
And from the-fields, advancing on a line. 
The Trojan and the Ta^Ccwbi ioicfc% V^tik \ 
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The drifts of Tracian fnows were fcarce Co white, 
Nor northern winds in flcctnefs matched their flight. 
Officious gr^ooms ftand ready by his fide ; 

^ And fome with combs their flowing manes divide; 
* .And others flroke their cheds^ and gently footh their 
pride. 
He flieathM his limbs in arms ; a tempered mafs 
Of golden metal thofe^ and mountain brafs. 
Then to his head his glittering helm he ty'd j 
And girt his faithful fauchion by his fide. 1^9 

In his ^tnean forge^ the god of fli-e 
That fauchion labourM for the hero's iire : 
Immortal keennefs on the blade beflow'd> 
And plunged it hifUng in the Stygian flood. 

_ Prop'd on a pillar, which the cieling bore, 145 

" Was plac'd the lance Auruncan Aftor wore i 
Which withfuch force he brandifh'd in his hand. 
Thy tough afli trembled like an ofter wand. 
Then cry'd, O ponderous fpoil of Ador flain, 
JVnd never yet by Turnus tofs'd in vain, i^o 

Fail not, this day, thy wonted force : but go# 

; jScnt by this hand, to pierce the Trcjan foe ; 
Oive me to tear his corilet from his br<iaft, 
A.nd from that eunuch head^ to rend the creil : 
X)ragM in the dufl, his frizzled hair to foil, 155 

J^ot from the vexing ir*n, andfinear'd with fragrant oil. 
Thus while he raves, from his wide noftriU flies 

^.^ fiery fteam, and fparkles from his eyes. 
So fares the bull in his lovM female's C\%}ftX.s 
Proudly he tdlow^, and prt\wAfc% \3ei^ ^-^V^v ^ ^ 

E » 
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Of every Latian fair, whom Jove mifled. 

To mount by ftealth my violated bed, 

To thee alone I grudgM not his embrace ; " 

But gave a part of heaven, and an imenvy'd pla^ 

Now learn from me, thy near approaching grief, 

Kor think, my wifhcs want to thy relief. 

While fortune favoured, nor heaven's king deny 

To lend my Aiccour to the Latian fide, 

I favM thy brother, and the finking (late j 

But now he ftruggles with unequal fate; 

And goes with gods averfc, o*ermatch'd in migh 

To meet inevitable death in fight : 

Nor muft I break the truce, nor can fuftatn 

fight. 
Thou, if thou dar'ft, thy prefcnt aid fupply ; 
It well becomes a fitter's care to try. 

At this the lovely nymph, with grief opprefs'd 
1 lirice tore her hair, and beat her comely breaft. 
To whom Saturnia thus ; Thy tears are late t 
Haftc, fnatch him, if he can befnatch'd, from i 
•New tumults kindle, violate the truce { 
Who knows what changeful fortune may produce 
'Tis not a crime t* atttempt what I decree. 
Or if it were, difcharge the crime on me. 
She faid, and, failing on the winged wind. 
Left the fad nymph fuTpended in her mind. 

And now in pomp the peaceful kings appear 
Four fleeds the chariot of Latinus bear x 
Twelve golden beams around his temples play. 
To mark, hit lineage from ihc %q^ ^i ^v] % 
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Twa fiiowy courfers Tumus* chariot yoke,. 
And in hi» hand two mafTy fpears he fhx>ok : 250. 

TShsn iflued from the camp, ia aritis divine,. ^ 
iEncas, author of the Roman, line i 
And by his fide Afcanius took his place. 
The fccond hope of Rome's immortal race. 
Adoi-nM in white, a reverend prieft appears^ 155 
Aoid offerings to the flaming altars bears $ 
A porket, and a lamb, that never fuffer'd (bears. 
Then to the rifrng fun he turns his eyes, 
And ihews the beafts defign'd. £br facrifice,. 
With fait and meal i with: like officious care %jC^ 

He marks their foreheads, and he clips their hair. 
Betwixt their horns the purple wine he fheds. 
With the fame generous juice the flame he feeds, 
^neas then unfheath'd his fhining fword,. 
And thus with pious prayers the gods adorM ; z6$. 
All-feeing fun, and thou Aufonian foil, r 

For which I have fuftain'd fo long a toil, 
Thou' king of heaven, and thou the queen of air^ 
(Propitious now, and reconciled by prayer,) 
Thou god of war, whofe unrefifled fway 270 

The labours and events of arms obey } 
Ye living fountains, and ye running floods^ 
All powers of ocean, aW ethereal gods. 
Hear, and bear record : if I fall in field. 
Or recreant ia the fight, to Tumus yield,' 275 

My Trepans fhall increafe Evander's town 5 
Afcanius Ihall renounce th* AufonUtv tiw^^v 
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All claims, all qneftions of debate {hall cea.ie> 

Nor he, nor they, with force infringe the peace*. 

But if my jufter aims prevail in fight 

As fare they Ihall, if I divine aright, 

My Trojans Ihall not o'er th' Italians reign t 

Both equal, both unconqucr'd, ihall remain i 

Join'd in their laws, their lands, and tlieir abodes j^ 

I afk but altars for my weary gods. ^^ 

The care of thofe religious rites be mine : 

Tlie crown to king Latlnus I refign; 

His be the fovereign fway. Nor will I fharc 

His power in peace, or his command in war. 

For me, my friends another town ihall frame, 290 

And blefs the rifing towers, with fair Lavinia''s name* 

Thus he. Then, with crcfted eyes and hands. 
The Latian king before his altar (lands. 
By the fame heaven, faid he, and earth, and main. 
And all the powers, that all the three contain j 195 
By hell below, and by that upper god, 
Whoic thunder iigns the peace, who feals it with hil 

nod i 
So let Latona*s double offspring hear, 
Ar.d double-fronted Janus what I fweai* : 
I touch the facrcd altars, touch the flames, jqo 

And all tiiofe powers atteil, and all tlieir names i 
Whatever chance bcfal ou eithpr fide. 
No ttrm cf time this union fliall divide ; 
No force, no fortune, ftiall my vows unbind. 
Or ihake the ikdfaft ttnour of my mind : 305 

^ot 
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Not though the circling Teas fliould brealc their bound, 
O'erfiow the ihores, or lap the folid ground j 
Not though the lamps of heaven their fpheres forfake, 
Hurl'd down, and hifUng in die nether lake s 
Ev'n as this royal fceptre (for he bore 510^ 

A fceptre in his hand) fliall never more 
J Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth ; 
, (An orphan now, cut from the mothei^ earth 
By the keen axe, diflionour'd of ks-hair, 1 

And cas'd in brais, for Latian kings to bear).- 315^ 

When thus in> public view the peace was ty'd 
Witli folemn vows, and.fwom on either ^de^ 
All dues performed wliich holy rites require; 
The vi6lim beaiU are (lain before the Hre : 
The trembling entrails from their bodies torn, 329 
And to the fattenM flames in chargers borne* 

AUeady the Rutullans deem their man 
O'ermatchM is arms, before the fight began* 
Firft rifmg fears are whifperM through, the crowd j 
Then, gathering found, they murmur more aloud. 319 
Now fide to fide, they meafure with their eyes 
The champions bulk, their finews, and their fize : 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
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.With anxious plcafure when- Juturna V]ew*< 
Th' increafmg fright of the mad miiltitude { 
When their ihort fighs a»d thickening fobs | 
And found their ready n>inds for change prej 
Difliembling her immortal form,^ fhe took. 
Camertus* mien, his habit, and his look, 
A chief of ancient blood : in arms well know 
Was his gfeat fire, and he, his greater fon. 
His fhape afTutnM, amid the ranks (he raiv, 
i^nd, humouring their firft motions, thus beg 

For fhame, Rutulians, can you bear the fig] 
Of one exposed for all, in fingle fight ? 
Can we, b^ore the face of heaven, confefs 
Our courage colder, or our numbers lefs ? 
View all the Trojan hoft, th' Arcadian bandy. 
And TufcaB army 5 count tliem as they ftaai 
Undaunted to the battle if we go, 
Scarce every fecond man will fhare a foe, 
Tumus, 'tis true, in this unequal ftrife 
^all lofe, with honour, his devoted life i 
Or change k rather for immortal fame. 
Succeeding to the gods, from whence he casH 
But you, a fervile, and inglorious band, 
For foreign lords (hall fow your native land: 
Thofe fruitful fields, your fighting fathers gal 
Which have fo long their lazy fons fuflainM. 

With words like thefe, ihe carry'd her defi 
A rifing murmur runs along the line. 
Then ev'n the city troops, and Latins, tir'd 
' With teJioas war, fccra miH i«w {o\iU laC^r^ 
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Their tampion's fate with pity they lament j' 
And of the league, fo lately fworn, repent. 
Nor fails the goddefs to foment the rage 
With lying wonders, and a falfc prelage : 
fint adds a fign, which, prefent to their eyes, 37© 

Infpires new courage, and a glad furprize. 
For, fudden, in the fiery trails above. 
Appears in pomp th' imperial bird of Jove t 
A plump of fowl he fptes, that fwim \he lakes i 
And o'er their heads his founding pinions ihakes. 375 
Then (looping on the faireft of the train, 
In his ftrong talons trufs'd a filver fwan. 
Th' Italians wonder at th* unufual fight 5 
But while he lags, and labours hi his flight. 
Behold the dailard fowl return anew ; 3^0 

And with united force tlie foe purfue t 

Clamorous around the royal hawk they fly ; 

And thickening in a cloud, o'erfhade the fky. 

They cuff, they fcratch, they crofs their airy courfe; 

Nor can th* incumbered bird fuftain their force : 385 . 

But vexM, not vanquifh'd, drops the ponderous prey 5 

And, lightened of his burden, wings his way. 
Th' Aufonian bands with fhouts falute the fight i 

Eager of a6tion, and demand the fight. 
''Then king Tolumnius, versM in augurs' arts, 390 

Cries out, and thus his boafted fkill imparts ; 

At length 'tis granted, what I long defir'd j 

This, this is what my frequent vows required. 

Ye gods, I take your ometv, axv^ o\ie^ \ 

Advance, my friends, wid cWt^^;, W.'^^^'^^'*'^;^ 
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Thefe are the foreign foes, whofe impiovf 
Jlike that rapacious bird, infeil our land i 
But Toon, like him, they (hall be forced to . 
By ftrength united, and forego the prey ; 
Your timely fuccour to your country bring j 
Hade to the refcue, and redeem your king. 

He faid: and preiEng onward, through th 
PoisM in his lifted arm,- his lance he threw. 
The winged weapon, whittling in the wind. 
Came diiving on, nor mifsM the mark dcfign*! 
At once the oornel rattled in the ikies ; 
At once tumultuous ihouts and clamours ri{e» 
Nine brothers in a goodly band there ttood. 
Born of Arcadian mix'd with Tufcan blood :■ 
Gylippus' Tons : the fatal javelin flew, 
AimM at the midmoft of the friendly crew- 
A pafTage through the jointed arms is found, 
Juft where the belt was to the body bound, 
And ftruck the gentle youth extended on tbttgrou 
Then, fir'd with pious rage, the generous train 
Bun madly forward to revenge tlie (lain. 
And fome with eager haile their javelins throw |. 
Andfome with fword in hand ailault the foe. 

The wiih'd infult the Latin troops embrace j 
And meet their ardour in the middle fpace. 
The Trojans, Tufcaas, and Arcadian line. 
With equal courage obviate their dcfign. 
Peace leaves the violated fields $ and bate 
Both armies urges to t^eir mutual fate. 



With impiocis hdbe theirahacs are o^ertttrh'dy 42^ 
'^^c.facrifice haif iiroiiM, and half-imbisrh*d* 
Thick ftormB of fteel from either army fly. 
And clouds of^Iaihiirg darts bbfeure the iky : 
Brands fjrom the fire .are iniffive weapon^ made ^ 
With chax^^in^, bdivls, and all the ^rieftly trade. 430 
: Latinus, frighted, faafiens from -thefray, 
And be^rs hii luregarded gods away. 
Thefe on their hoffes vault, ihdfe yoke 'the car 5 
The reft, withfwqrds on 'high, rub headlong^totllewfer. 

Meflapiis, eager to confound the peace, 415 

;SpurrM his hot Mtii-fer through the fightii^pfefe, 
!At kii$ Atileil^s ; by His ^rple khofwn 
ATufcan prince, and by his regal cro^tdti; 
And with a fhock encountering, bbre Him dbwn. 
Backward he fell; aiid, as liis fate deJi^'d, 4^0 

The ruins of ,an altar were b^iftd : 
There pitching 6n his ihouldcfrs,'ahd his' hard. 
Amid the Scattering fires he tay ftkpinely fpi^ad. 
The beaitfy f]j>ear tlefcending from abiove, 
rliis cHirafs pierced, and thr6f%h his' body' dit>ye. :4^^ 
Then, with a.fcornful fmile,. the vi£tor -cries: $ 
The gods htite found a Ihter factifice. 
•Greedy^f fJpoUs, th' Italians ftnp the dead 
■Of his ; ridh amourj ind >tflinciWvn' Ms' liead# 

Prieft Chortoatfbs 4rtnM his bettiirkhahd, v 4.50 
From his ovVn altar, with a biasing" Iwind.! - 
And, as Ebnfus with a thuAdering pace, 
AdvancMtTo battkj . da(h*d it. o)a^'hisfa&<t^ 
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His brHlly beard (hines out with fudden fires* 
The crackling crop a noifome fcent expires. 455 

Following the hlow, he feiz'd his curlii^g crown 
With his left hand $ his other caft him down. 
The proftrate body with his knees he pre(sM« 

^-And.plvng'd his holy poinavd in his breaft. 

While PodaliriuS) with his fword, purfued 460 
The ihepherd Alfus through the flying crowd* 
Swiftly he turns, and aims a deadly blow, 

. ^uM on the ^ont of his unwary foe. 
The broad axe enters with a crafliing found. 
And cleaves the chin with one continued wound : 465 
Warm blood, and mingled brains, befmear his arms 

an>uud« 
An iron fleep his ftupid eyes opprefs^d, 

..^And fealM their heavy lids in endlefs reiL 
But good ^neas ruih'd amid the bands. 
Bare was his head, and naked were his hand«* 470 

I In fign of truce.', then thus he cries aloud. 
What fudden rage, what new dcfire of blood 

; Inflames your alterM minds ? O Trojans, xeafe 
From impious arms, nor violate the peace. 
By human fan<5^ions, and by laws divine, 475 

The terms are all agreed, the war is mine. 
Difroifs your fears, and let the fight enfue^ 

: This hand alone (hall nght the gods ami you : 
Our injur: d altars, and their broken vow. 
To this avenging fword the faithlefs Turnus owe. 4J0 
Thus while he.fpoke^ unmindful of dcfieucc, ^ 

; A winged arrow (^nick the pious prince. 

But 
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But whether from fome human hand it came* 

Or hoftile god, is left unknown by fame t 

No human hand> or hoftile god was £bund, 48^ 

To boaft the triumph of fo bafe a wound. 

When Tumus faw the Trojan quit the plain. 
His chiefs dtfrnay'd, his troops a fainting train t 
Th' unhqp'd event bis hcigbten'd foul infpires. 
At once his4irros and courfers he requires. 49* 

^Then, with a Leap^ his lofty chariot gains. 
And with a ready hand aflumesihe j«in&. 
He drives impetuous, and where-e'er he goes, 
He leaves behind a lane of ilaughter'd foes. 
Thefe his lance reaches, over thofe he rolls 495 

*His rapid car, and cruihes out their fouls : 
In vain the vanquiihM fly^ the viftor fends 
The dead mens^ weapons at their living friends. 

Thus on the banks of Hebrus^ freezing flood 
The god of battles, in his angry mood, 500 

xCiafhing his -fword againft his brazen (hield. 
Let loofe the reins, and fcours along the field : 
Before the wind his fiery courfers fly, 
Xjroans the fad earth, ^refounds the xattlmg flcy. 
Wrath, terror, treafon, tumult, and.defp^ir, 505 
J^ire faces, and deformM, furround the car; 
l«*riends of the god, and followers of the war. 

With fury not unlike, nor lefs difdain. 
Exulting Tumus flies along the plain : 
His fmoking horfes, at their utmoft fpeed, 51* 

He laflies on j and urges o'er the d&^»L 
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As when loud Boreas, with his bJiiftefing train. 
Stoops from above, incumbent on th6 ifiaifl ; 
Where-e'er he flies, he* drives the rack before, 
And rolls the billows on th^ ^gean (hore : 545 

So where refiftlefs Tumus tarkes his courfe, 
The fcatter'd fquadrdns bend before his force : 
His creft of hodTes hair is blown behind. 
By adveri? air, aivd nifties in the wind. 

This haughty Ph^eus faw with high difdain, 550 
And as the chariot rolIM along the plain. 
Light from the ground he leapt, and feizM the rein. 
Thus hung in air, he ftill retained his hold ; 
The courfers frighted, and their courfe control'd. 
The lance of Turnus reach'd him as he hung, 555 
And pierc'd his plated arms ; but pafs'd along. 
And only razM the (kin : he tumM, and held 
AgainA his threatening foe his ample (hield j 
Then calPd for aid : but, while he cry'd in vain. 
The chariot bore him backward on the plain. 56*' 
He lies-revers'dj the viftor-king defcends. 
And ftrikes fo juftly where his helmet ends. 
He lops the head. The Latian fields are drunk. 
With ih-eams that iflue from the bleeding trunk. 

While he triumphs, and while the Trojans yield, 565 
The wounded prince is forc'd to have theiield; 
Strong Mncftheus and Achates often tryM, 
And young Afcanius weeping by his fide. 
Conduct him to his tent : fcarce can he rear 
His limbs from earth, fupported on his fpeaf. 57^ 

Vol. VII. F Refolv'd 
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Kefolv'd in mind, regardlefs of the fmait. 
He tags with both his hands» and breaks the dart. 
The fteel remains. No readier .way he found 
To draw the weapon, than t' inlarge the wound. 
Eager of fight, impatient of delay, 57 

He begs ; and liis unwilling friends obey. 

lapis was at hand to prove his art, 
Whofe blooming youth fo fir'd Apollo'*8 heart. 
That for his love he proffered to beftow 
.His tuneful harp, and his unerring bqw s 5I1 

The pious youth, more iludious how to €a.yfc 
His aged fire, now finking to the grave, 
■ PreferrM the power of plants, and filent praile 
Qf healing arts, before Phcebeian bays. 

PropM on his lance the penfive hero flood, ■ 5!) 
.And heard, and faw unmovM, the mourning crowd. , 
The famM phyfician tucks his robes around 
With ready hands, and haftcns to the wound. 
With gentle touches he performs hisjpart, 1 

This way and that, foliciting the dart, 590! 

And exercifes all his heavenly art. J 

All foftening fimples, known of .fovereign ufe. 
He preiTcs out, and pours their noble juice j 
Thefe firft infusM, to ienify the pain. 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain* 5SS 

Then to the patron of his art he prayed j 
The patron of his art refusM his aid. 

Meantime the war approaches to the tents t 
Th' alarm grows jiottei', and the noife augmentti 

ft 
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The driving duft proclaims the danger near, 600 \ 

And iirft their friends^ and then their foes appears 

Their friends retreat, tlieir foes purfue the'tear. 

The camp is' filPd with terror and aftright ^ 

The hi(Gng fiiafts within the trench alight; 

An undiftinguifhM noife kfeends the ikyj 605 

Theihonts of thofe who kHl, and groans of thofe who die* 

But now the goddefs me^her, movM with grie^ 
And piercM with {Hty, haflens her relief* 
A brancbof healing Dittany 4he brought. 
Which in the Cretan fields with care /he ibught : 610 
Rough is the ftem, which woolly^ leaves furround ; 
The leaves with flowers, the flowers vntH purple crown'^d ( -^ 
Well known to wounded goats ; a fure relief 
To draw the pointed fteel, and eaiethe grief. 
This Venus brings, in clouds in vol vM; and brews >6 15 
Th^ extra6led- liquor with ambrofial dews. 
And odorous Panacee : unfeen ihe flands, 
Tempering the mixture with her heavenly hands^ 
And, pours it in a bowl, already crownM 
With juice of med'c'nal herbs prepared to bathe the wound 
The leech, unknowing of fuperior art. 
Which aids the cure, with this foments the part. 
And in a moment ceas'd the raging fmart, 
StanohM is the blood, and in the bottom ftands ; 
The fteel, but fcarcely touched with tender hands, 625 
Mores up, and follows of its own accord ; 
And health and vigour are at once reftor'd. 
■lapis firft perceivM the clofmg wound ; 
And firfl: the footfleps of a god he found* 

•F % Kv\T.%, 
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ArmSj arms, he cries, the fword and (hield prepay^^ ^ 

And fend the willing chief, renewed to war. 

This is no mortal work, no cure of mlncp 

Kor art^s efftR, but dpne by hands divine i 

Some god our general to the battle fends ^ 

Some god preferves his life for greater end*. ^ 

The hero arms in hafte x his hands infold 
His thighs with cuifhes of refulgent gold : 
InflamM to fight, and ruihing to the field. 
That hand fuftaining the coeleftial ihield. 
This gripes the lance; and with fuch vigour fhakOf 
That to the reft the beamy weapon quakes. 
Then, with a clofe embrace, he ftrain*d his fon ; 
And, kilHng through his helmet, thus begun : 
My fon, from my example learn the war, 1 

In camps to fufSer, and in fields to dare i ^^^ > 

But happier chance than mine attend thjr care ! } 
This day my hand thy tender age (hall ihield. 
And crown with honours of the conquered field t 
Thou, when thy riper years (hall fend thee forth, 
To toils of war, be mindful of my worth, (ji 

AflTert thy birthright ; and in arms be known. 
For He6lor*s nephew, and ^neas* fon. 

He faid; and, ftriding, iflTued on the plain ; 
Anteus, and MnefUieus, and a numerous train. 
Attend his fteps : the reft their weapons take, <j| 
And, crowding to the field, the camp forlake. 
A cloud of blinding duft is raisM around ; 
Labours beneath their feet the trembling ground. 

Nrt 
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Now Turbos, pdtid m a hilly f!-om far 
Bleheld the progrefs 6f the moving war t Sik 

With hiiH thfc Latins vitewM the cover'd plains 5 
And the chiA blood rah backward in their veiiis. 
Juturna (kw th* advancing troops appear; 
And heard the hoftile found, and 9ed for fear. 
Jftiieas lead^ $ and draws a Hveepihg train, 66$ 

ClosM in their ranks, and pouring on the plain. 
As when a whirlwind, ruihing to the ihore, 
Fr6m th* mid ocean drives the waves before : 
The painfbl hihd, with heavy heart, foresees 
'Tht flatted Belds, and flaughter of the trees i 670 

"With fuch impetuous rage tlie prince appears, 
before his doubled front 5 nor lefs de(truQ!on bears, 
^nd now both armies thock, in open iield j 
Ofyris is by (bong 'f hymbraeus kiU'd. 
Archetius, Ufens, £!pulon, al-e ilain 675 

(All fam'd in arms, and of the Latlan triin}} 
£y Gyas, Mneflheus, and Achates* hand : 
The fatal augur falls, by whofe command 
The truce was. broken, and whofe lance, cmhrued 
"With Trojan blood, th' unhappy fight renew'd. (So 
Loud fhouts and clamours rend the liquid ikyj 
And o'er the field the frighted Latins fly. 
The prince difdains the dallards to purfue, 
Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting few t 
Tumus alone, amid the duflcy plain, (85 

He fecks, and to the combat calls in vain. 
Juturna heard, and, feizM with mottiV ^t«:, 
Forc'd from the beam herbrotiier^a-cVi^LXiov^wH 

F 3 K'^JS^^'^'' 
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Aflbmes his /hape, his aiTOour, and his mien | 
And like Metifcus in his feat is feen. 6f 

As the black, fwallow near the palace plies s . 
O^r empty courts, and under arches flies i 
Now hawks aloft) now ikims along the floods . 
To fumifh her loquacious neft with food : 
So drives the rapid goddefs o^er the plains $ . (j 

The fmoking horfes run with loofen^d reins •_ 
She fteers a various courfe among the foes ; 
Now here, now there, her conquering brother fhgwst 
Now with a ftraight, now with a wheeling flight* 
She turns, and bends, but fhuns tlie fingle fight. 7< 
.^neas, fir'd with fury, breaks the croud> I 

And feeks his foe, and calls by name aloud t 
He runs within a narrower ring, and tries 
To ftop the chariot ; but the chariot flies.. 
If he but gain a glimpfe, Juturna fears, ^5 

And far away the Daunian hero bears. 

What fhould he do ? Nor arts nor arms- ayail $ 
And various cares in vain his mind afTail ; 
The great MefTapus thundering through the fields 
In his left hand two pointed javelins held : 710 

Encountering on the prince, one dart he drew. 
And with unerring aim and utmoft vigour threw. 
^neas faw it come, and (looping low 
Beneath his buckler, fliunnM the threatening blow* 
The weapon hifs'd above his head, and tore 715 

The waving plume, which on his helm he wore. 
Forc'd by this hoftilc aft, and fir'd with fpite. 
That flying Turnus ftill declined the fight 5 

1 Tte 
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The prince, whofe piety had long.repeird 

His inborn hrdoiir, now invades the field > 720 

Invokes the powers of violated peace. 

Their rites and injur'd altars to redrefs : 

Then, to his rage abandoning the rein, 

"With h\o6d and Haughter'd bodies fills the plain. 

What god can tell, what numbers can difplay, 725 
The various labours of that fatal day ? 
What chiefs and champions fell on either fide. 
In combat flain, or by what deaths they dy'd ? 
Whom Turnus, whom the Trojan hero kilPd : 
Who fliar'd the fame and fortune of the field ? 730 
JoVe, could'ft thou view, and not avert thy fight. 
Two jarring nations join'd in cruel fight, 
W^hom leagues of lading love fo (hortly (hall unite ! 

^neas firft Rutulian Sucro found, 
Whofe valour made the Trojans quit their ground. 73.5 . 
Betwixt his ribs the javelin drove fo juft, 
It reach'd his heart, nor needs a fecond thruft. 
Now Turnus, at two blows, two brethren flew j 
Firft from his horfe fierce Amicus he threw ; 
Then leaping on the ground, on foot aiTail'd 740 

Dferes, and in equal fight prevail'd. 
Their lifelefs trunks he leaves upon the place } 
Their heads, diltilling gore, his chariot gmce. 

Three cold on earth the Trojan hero threw j 
Whom without refpite at one charge he flew ; 745 

Csthegus, Tanais, Tagus, fell opprefs'd, 
And fad Onythes, added to the reft; 
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Of Thcban blpoJr whomPcridia bore. 

Turnus two brothers from tlie Lycian (hore. 

And from Apollo's fane to battle fent, ^ jf 

O'erihrew, nor Phoebus could theijr fate prevent* 

Peaceful Menaetes after thefe he kiird. 

Who long had (hunnM the dangers of the iield i 

On Lcma^s lake a filent life he led« 

And with his nets and angle eam'd his bread. 755 

Kor pompous cares, nor palaces he knew. 

But wifely from th' infe6lious world withdrew. 

Poor was his houfc j his father's painful hand 

Difcharg'd his rent, and plough'd anoth,er*s land. 

As flames among the lofty woods are thrown, ji$ 
On different fides, and both by winds are blown. 
The laurels crackle in the fput ten ng fire ; 
The frighted fy Ivans from their ihades retire : 
Or as t\vo neighbouring torrents fall from high. 
Rapid th;y run j the foamy wateis fry > ^j 

They roll to fea, with tinrefifted force^ 
And down the rocks precipitate their conr/e t 
Not with lefs rage the rival heroes take 
Their different ways j nor leff deftru£^ion make. 
With fpeais afar, with fwords at hand they ftrike, 771 
And zeal of Daughter fires tlieir fouls alike. 
Like them, their dauntlefs men maintain the field. 
And hearts are picrcM unknowing how to yield 1 
They blow foi blow return, and wound for wound j 
And heaps of bodies raife the level ground. 775 

Murranus, boafiing of his blood, that (prinn 
FjDom a long royal race of Latin kings^ 
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Is by the Trojan from his cbwiot thrownt 
Crufli'd with t^i^ weight of »n unwidding ftone: 
Bc^ixt th? wheels he fell } the wheels that bore yZm 
Hit living load, his dying body tore. 
His ftarting fteeds, to (hun the glittering fword. 
Paw down his trampled limbs, forgetful of their lord. 

Fierce Hillus threatened high ) and face to face 
Affronted Tumus in the middle fpace ; 781 

The prince encountered him in full career. 
And at his temples airnM the deadly fpear: 
So fatally the flying weapon fped. 
That through his brazen helm it pierced his head. 
Nor, CiiTeus, could*fl thou Tcapefrom Tumus' haod,790' 
In vain the ilrongeft of th* Arcadian band t 
Vor to Cupentus could his gods' aflford 
Availing aid again (^ th^ ^nean fword : 
Which to his naked heart purfued the courfe : 
Nor could his plated fhieid fuftain the force. 795 

lolus fell, whom not the Grecian powers. 
Nor great fubverter of the Trojan towers. 
Were doom'd to kill, while heaven prolong^ his dates 
But who can pafs the bounds prefixM by fate ? 
In high LymelTus, and, in Troy, he held So* 

Two palaces, and was from each expell'd t 
Of all the mighty man, the laft remains 
A little fpot of foreign earth contains. 

And now both hoAs their broken troops unite. 
In ec^ual ranks, and mix in mortal fight. to^ 

Serefthus and undavmed Mnefiheus join 
The Trojan, Tufcan^ and Arcadian \vn!t\ 
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Sea-born Meflapus, with Atinas, heads 

The Latin fquadrons, and to battle leads. 

They ftrike, they pnfh, they throng the fcanty fpace; t 

Refolv'd on death, impatient of difgrace ; > 

And where one falls, another fills his place. J 

The Cyprian goddefs now infpires her Ton 
To leave th' unfinifliM fight, andftorm the town. 
For, while he rolls his eyes around the plain, I15 

In queft of Turnus, whom he feeks in vain^ 
He views th* unguarded city from afar. 
In carelefs quiet, and fecure of war : 
Occafion offers, and excites his mind. 
To dare beyond the taflc he firft defignM. Si» 

Refolv'd, he calls his chiefs; they leave the fight} 
Attended thus, he takes a neighbouring height : 
The crowding troops about their general ftand, 
AU unJer arms, and wait his high command* 
Then thus the lofty prince : Hear and obey^ ft j 

Ye Trojan bands, without the leaft delay. 
Jove is with us, and what I have decreed 
Requires our utmofl vigour, 'and our fpeed. 
Your inilant arms ngainft the town prepare ; 
The fource of mifchief, and the feat of war. (p 

This day the Latian towers, tliat mate the iky^ 
Shall level with the plain in afhcs lie : 
The people (hall be (laves, unlefs in time 
They kneel for pardon, and' repent their crime. 
Twice have our foes been vanquifn'd oh the plain ^ t^c 
Then (hall I wait till Turnus will be (lain ? 

Your 



Tour force againft the perjurM city bend : 
There it begln^ and there the war (hall end. ^ 

The peace profan*d our rightful arms requires, 
Cleanfe the polluted place with purging fires. S4# 

He finiihM ;. and, one foul infpiring all, 
FormM in a wedge, the foot approach the wall. 
"Without the town, an unprovided train 
Of gaping, gaaing citizens are (lain. 
Some firebrands, others fcaiing ladders bear ; 84^ 
And thofe they tofs aloft, and thefc they rear : 
The flames now launched, the featherM arrows fly. 
The clouds of miflive arms obfcure the flcy. 
Advancing to the front, the hero ftands. 
And) ftretching. out to heaven his pious hands,- 8^0 
Attefts the gods, aflerts his innocence, 
Ul)braids with breach of faith th' Aufonian prince: 
Declares the royal honour doubly ftain'd, 
And twice the. rites of holy peace profan'd. 

Diflenting clamours in the town ariie; g^^' 

Each will be heard, and all at once advife. 
One part for peace, and one for war contends : 
Some would exclude their foes, and fome admit their 

friends. 
The helplefs king ishurry*d in the throngs 
And whatever tide prevails, is born along. 860 

Thus, when the fwain, within a hollow rock. 
Invades the bees with fuffocating fmoke. 
They run around, or labour on their wings, 
DifusM to flighty and ihoot their fleepy ftin^^\. 
To (hun the bitter fumes, in vaitv tVvt'^ Vrj \ ^^S 

Black vapours, i/Tuing f rom tVi^ v«tvx> \un^\n^ ^^ ^*^ 
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But fate, ai^ etivi</ns ^drttme, now prtpsot 
To plunge the Latins in tlie laft defpair. 
The queen, who faw the foes invade thfe X6iiftif 
And brands on tops of burning houfe^ thrawtt ; ty% 
Caft round her eyes, diftra£(ed with htt f^ar j 
No troops 6f Tumtks in the field appear. 
Once more (he ftares abroad, but ftill iti vain } 
And then concludes the royal youth is (lain. 
Mad with her anguiih, impotent to bear #75 

The mighty grief, fiie loaths the vital air. 
She calls herfelf the caufe of all this ill, 
And owns the dire efl%6b of her ungotrei'n'*d will t 
She raves againft the gods, (he beats her bre^fti 
She tears with both her hinds her purple veft $ Ito 
Then round a beam a running noofe (he tyM, 
And, faften'd by the heck, obfcenely dy'd. 

Soon as the fatal news by fame was blown. 
And to her dames and to her daughter known ) 
The fad Lavinia rends her yeUow hair, t^^" 

And rofy cheeks $ the reft her forrow (hare t 
With (hrieks the palace rings, and madncfs of de- 

fpair. 
The fpreading rumour fills the public place | 
Confufion, fear, difh^ion, and difgrace, 
And filent (h^me, are ieen in every face. 
Latinus tears his garments as he goes, 
Both for his public and his private woet ! 
With (ilth his venerable beard befmears. 
And fordid duft dcfornis his (iWer hairs. 

And 
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And much he blsgnes the foftnefs of hit miiul» 895 

Obnoxious ta the charms of wonankind. 

And foon rcducM to change, what he fo well defigu'd : 

To break the folgmn lea£;ue fo long dcftrM, 

Nor finifli what his fates, and thoie of Troy, reqw'd. 

Now Tucnus roils aloof o*er empty plains, 900 
And here and there fome ftraggling foes he gleans. . 
His flying courfcrs pleaie him leijs and lefs, 
AihamM of eafy fight, and chsap fuccefs. 
Thus half can.tentecU anxioua in. his mind. 
The diftant criQs come driving in the wind t 905 

Shouts from the wallsi but ihouts in murmuradrawa*d $ 
A jarring mixture, and a boding (bund. 
Alas, faid he^ what meanthefe difinai cries? 
What doleful clamours from the town arife i 
Confused he ftops, and backward pnUs.the rei»s 1 ^itt 
She, who the d^iver*s office now fnftains/ 
Replies : Negle£k, my lord, thdEt.new alarms i 
Here fight, and urge the fortune of yonr aims ; 
There want not others to defend the wailx 
If by your rivars hand th* Italiaaa.£yi. $1% 

Sci ihall your f;ttal fword his friends oppitTst 
In honour equ^ equal in fnccefi. 

To this, the princes O Mary (for I knew 
The peace infringed, proceeded fiiib from yoii») 
I knew you when you mingled firft in fight, 5a* 

And. now in vain you would deceive my fights 
Why, godde&^ this unprofitable care ? 
Who ienf you down firaan heaven^ involvM in aif ? 

YoM 
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* Your (hare of mortal forrows to foftatny 
-And fee your brother bleeding on the plaitf ? 
•For to what power can Turntis have recourfcp 

Or how refift his fate's prevailing force ! 
Thefe eyes beheld Murranus bhe the ^ound. 
Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 
I heard my deareft friend, -with dying breath, 

- My name invoking to^reVenge his death : 
3rave Ufens fell with honour on tlie place; 

To ihun the Aiaraeful fight of my difgrace. 

* On- earth fuptne, a manly corpie he lies-^ 

. His veft and armour are the vi6for*s prixe» 
'.Then (hall I fee Laurentum in a flame, 
•Which only wanted to compleat my fhame? 
;How will the Latins hoot their champion's flight 
; Hdw Drances will infult^ and point- them to the 
Us death fo hard to bear f ' ye gods below, 
('^( Since thofe above'fo fmall compaflion ihow,) 

- Receive a foul unfidlyM yet with fhame. 
Which not belies my great forefathers' name. 

He faid : and while he fpoke, with flying fpea 
iCame Sages, ^ urging on his foamy fteed j 
vFix'd on his wounded face a fliaft h^ bore. 
And feeking Turaiis-fent his voice before i 
Tnmus, K)n you, on you alone depends 
'0«r laft relief; compafllonate your friends. 
. Like lightning, fierce ^neas, rolling on, 
With arms invefts, with flames invades the town 
Tile brands are tofs^d on high : the winds confpii 
Totdrive along the deluge of the fire : 
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All eyes are fixM on you j your foes rcjoke ; 
£v^n the king ftaggers^ and fufpends his choice. 95$ . 
.Doubts to delivery or defend the town.; 
VThom to reje£l, or whom to call his Ton. 
The queen, on whom your utmoft hopes were,plac*d» 
Herfelf Aborning death, has breath'd her laft. 
*Tis true, Meflapus, fearlefs of his fate, 560 

With fierce Atinas^ aid, defends thegate^ 
'On every^fide furroimded by the foe; 
The more they kill, the greater, numbers grow 
An iron harveft mounts, and ftill. remains 
You, far aloof from your unfhaken bands> 56;$ 

Your rolling chariot drive o'er empty fands. 
"Stupid he fate, his eyes on earth declined* 
And various cares revolving in his mind : 
Rage, boiling from the bottom of his breaft. 
And forrow, mixM with fhame, his fbul opprefsM $ 970 
And confcious worth lay labouring in his thought : 
And love, by jealoufy, to madnefs wrought. 
J^. flow degrees his reafon drove away 
The mifts of pailion, and xefum*d her fway. 
Then, rifing on his car, he turnM his look $ •97t^ 

A.nd faw the town involvM in fire and fmoke. 
A wooden tower with flames already blazed, 
"Which his own hands on beams and rafters rais'di 
A.nd bridges laid above to join the fpace : 
And wheels below to roll from place to place. jSo 
Sifter, the fates have vanquiih'd ; let us go 
Xiie way which heaven and my hard fortune ihow. 
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The figlit is fixM : nor (hall the branded name 
Of a bafe coward blot your brother*t fame. 
Death is my choice : but fuf!er me to try sfi 

My force, and vent my rage before I die. 
He faid, and, leaping down without delay^ 
Through crouds of fcatterM foes he freed bit wavi 
Striding, he pafs^d, impetuous as the wind^ 
And left the grirring goddefs far behind.- mb 

As when a fragment from a mountain torn 
By raging tempefts^ or by torrents bome^ 
Or fapp^d by time, or loofenM from the roott^ 
Ppone through the void the rocky ruin ihoott, 
■Rolling from crag to crag, from fteep to fteep | 99$ 
Down fink, at once, the ihepherdt and their flieep i 
Involv'd alike, they rufli to nether ground^ 
•Stunned with the (hock, they f^ll, and ftunnMfnn 

earth rebound : 
€o» Tumus, hafting headlong to the town, 
. Shouldering and ihoving, bore the fquadrons down. 
■Still preiling on onward, to the walls be' drew. 
Where (hafts, and fpears, and darts, promifcuons ft 
And fanguine ftreams the (lippery ground embme, 
TM ftretching out his arm, in fign of peace. 
He cries aloud, to make the' combat ceafe ; |oor 

Kutulians, hold, imd Latin troops retire | 
The fight is mine, and me the gods require* 
*Tit juft that I (hould vindicate alone 
The broken truce, or for the breach atone. 
This day (hall free from wars th* Aufonian (faite 1 iof0 
Off fini(h my misfortunes in my fate. 

4 Boa 
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Both armies from their bloody work defift : 
A.nd, bearmg backward, form a fpacious lift/ 
The Trojan hero, who receiv'd from fame 
The welcome fotind, and heard the champion*s name^ 
Soon leaved the taken works and mounted walls^ 
Greedy of war, where greater glory calls. 
He fprings to fight, exulting in his force} 
Hi« jointed armour rattles in the courfe« 
Like Eryx, or like Athos, great he (hows, 1020 

Or father Appenine, when white with fnows. 
His head divine^ obfcure in ^ louds he hides. 
And finkcs the founding foreft on his fides. 
The nations, o'er-aw'd, furccafc the fight. 
Immoveable their bodies, fix'd their fight ; 1025 

Ev'n Death ftands flill j nor from above they throw 
Their darts, nor drive their battering rams below. 
In fiient order either army ftands ; 
And drop their fwords, unknowing, from their liands. 
Th' Aufonian king beholds, with wondering fight, 1030 
Two mighty champions matched in fmgle fight. 
Born under climes remote, and brought by fate. 
With fwords to try their titles to the ftate. 

Now, in clos'd field, each other from afar 
They view; and, ruftiing on, begin tlie war. 1035 
They lanch their fpears, then hand to hand they meet} 
The trembling foil refounds beneath their feet: 
Their bucklers clafli j thick blows defcend from high, 
And flakes of firefiom their hard helmets fly, 
(Jourage con fpi res with chance; and boOa. ^'tv^'sj^ •v^'*^ 
With equal t'crrunc yet, and m\iWA\ t^^^% ^^^^ 

Vol. Vll. Qk 
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As when two bulls for their fair female fight. 
In Sila's fhades, or on Tabumus' height j 
With horns adverfc they meet : the keeper flies : 
Mute ftands the herd, the heifers roll their eyes, 1045 
And wait th' event ; which viftor they (hall bear. 
And who fhall be the Lord, to rule the lufty year : 
With rage of love the jealous rivals burn. 
And pu(h for pufh, and wound for wound return : 
Their dewlaps gor'd, their fides are lav*d in blood : 105* 
Loud cries and roaring founds rebellow through the woodi 
Such was the combat in the lifted ground j 
.So clafh their fwords, and fo their (hields refound. 

Jove fets the beam^ in either fcale he lays 
The champion's fate, and each eicaftly weighs, 1055 
On this fide life, and lucky chance afcends j 
Xoaded with death, that other fcale defcends. 
Kais'd on the ftretcb, young Turnus aims a blow, 
Full on the helm of his unguarded foe : 
Shrill fhouts and clamours ring on either fide: 1060 
As hopes and fears their panting hearts divide*. 
JBut all m pieces Hjcs the traitor fword. 
And, in the middle (broke, deferts his lord. 
Now *tis but death, or flight : difarm*d he flics. 
When in his hand an unknown hilt he fpies. 10(5 

Fame fays that Tairnus, when his fteeds he joined, 1 
Hunting to war, diforder'd in his mind, I 

Snatch*d the firft weapon which his haftc could find. } 
'Twas not the fated fword his father bore 3 
But that his charioteer Mctifcus wore. 1 07* 



This, vtrhilc the Trojans iicd, the toughnefs held ; 
But vain againft tlic great Vukanian ihield. 
The mortal -tempered fteel dcceivM his hand: 
The fhiver'd fragments flione amid tlie fand. 
* Sm-priz'd with f6ai', he fled along the field j toyj; 
And now forthnght, and now in orbits, wheei'd. 
5Por here the Trojan troops the tift funound 5 ^ 

And there the pafs is closM with pools and marihy igrotind 
^neas haftens, though with heavier pace. 
His wound, Co newly knit, retards the chace : xaSo 
•And oft his trembling knees their aid refufe. 
Yet preffing foot by foot his foe purfues. 

Thus, when a fearfiri ftag is clos'd around 
With crimfon toils, or in a river found; 
High on the bank the deep-mouthM hound appears; . 
Still opening, following ftill, where-e'er he fleers : 1086, 
Xhe perfccutcd creature to and fro. 
Turns hei-e and there to Ycape his UmbriaH foe : 
Steep is th' afcent, and if h6 g^ins the land, 
The purple death is pitchM along the flrand : 1090 
His eager foe, determined to the chacc. 
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J^tmands his trufty fword. The Trojan threat* 

The realm with ruin, and their ancient feat* 

To lay in alhes, if they dare fupply. 

With arms or aid, hisvvanqiiKhM enemy-.s 

Thus menacing, he ftill purfues the courie J105 

With .vigour, though diminifliM of his force. 

Ten times, already, round the lifted place 

One chief had fled, and t* other ^ven the chacei 

Ko trivial prize is playM i for on the .life 

Or death of Tumus, now depends the ftri£e. jijt 

Within the (pace an olive-tree had ftood, 1 

A fiicred*(hade, a venerable vropd* ( 

Jor vows to.Faunus paid, the Xatins guardian g^. J 
Here hung the vefts, and tablets were engrav*<]j 
Of fmking mariners from ihipwreck fav*d. 1415 

With heedlefs hands the Trojans .fellM the tree, 
^o make the ground inclosM for combat free. I 

Peep in the root, whether by fate, or chanee. 
Or erring hafte, the Trojan drove his lance : 
Then ftoopM, and tuggM with force immenfe, toJm 
Th*:incumber^d fpear from the tenacious tree : 
That whom his fainting linncbs purfued in vain^ 
His flying weapon might from far attain. 

ConfusM with fear, bereft with hwnan aid. 
Then Tumus to the gods, and firfk to Faunut mfi* 
OTaunus pity, and thou mother earth. 
Where. I thy foftcr-fon receiv'd my birth^ 
Hold faft the fteel { if my religious hand 
Your plant has houourM, which your foes profaned; 

M Pfopiciotf 
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Propitious hear my pious prayer ! He faid, zi 30 

Nor with Aiccefslefs vows invokM the aid^ 

Tb' incumbent hero wrenched, and pulPd, and ftrain'di 

But ftill the ftubborn earth the fteel detainM. 

Jutum^ took her time : and^ while in vain> 

He ftrove, alTumM' Metifcus^ form again:. 1135 

And^ in that imitated fhape, reftor^d 

To:the defpairing prince, his Daunian fword. 

The queen of love,.who, with difdain and grief,. 

Saw the bold Nymph afford this prompt relief;. 

T* aflert her offspring with a greater deed/ z 149 

From the tough root the lingering weapon freed. 

Once more ere6l> the rival chiefs advance $ 
One trufls the fword, and one the pointed lance : 
And both refoIv*d alike, to try their fatal chance. 

Meantime imperial Jove to Juno fpoke, z 1 45 

Who from a (hining cloud beheld the fhock i 
What new arrefl, O queen of heaven, is fent 
To flop the fates now labouring in th' events 
What further hopes are left thee tm puriue ? 
Divine ^neas (and thou know^ft it too) 
Free-doom 'd to thefe celeftial feats is due. 
What more attempts forTurnus can bemade. 
That thus thou lingereft in this lonely fhade ! 
Is it becoming of the due refytSky 
And awful honour of a god ele£l, 1x55 

A wound unworthy of our flate to feel ; 
Patient of human hands> and eartliiy fteel ? 

G 3 Or 
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Or Teems it juft^ the Sifter ibould nfl^ 

^A fecond fword, when one wasJoi^Ji^ 

And aim a conquer'd wi:etch againft IU 

For what without thy knowledge and . 

$«Jay, more, thy diftate, durft Jutuma > 

At laft, in deference to my love,, forbi 

Tq lodge within thy foul this, anxious 

Reclin'd upon ray hreaft, thy grief un 

Who (hould relieve the goddefs but th 

Now, all things to their utmoft iffue t< 

Pufh'd by the Fates to their appointed 

While leave was giv*n thee, and a lavi 

For vengeance, wrath, and unrefifled f 

Tofs'd on the feas thou could'ft thy f< 

And driven aftiore, with hoftile arms 

Peform the royal houfe ^ and from the 

Of the juft bridegroom, tear the pligh 

Now ceafe at my command . The 

And with dejefted eyes this anfwer Ju 

Becaufc your dread decree too well I J 

From Turnus and from earth unwillinj 

Elfe fhould you not 'behold me here a 

Involved in empty clouds my friends I 

!Put girt with vengeful flames, In open 

EngagM againft my foes in mortal fig 

*Tis true, Juturna mingled in thy lliii 

"By my command, to fave her brother"' 

At le:ift to try: but by the Stygian la 

(The moft rtllgicus oath the gods cai 
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With this reftri£lion, not to bend the^^ow. 
Or tofs the fpear, or trembling dart to throw*. 
And now refign'd to your fuperior mighty 
And tir'd with friiitlefs toils, I loath the fight. 1190 
This let me beg (and this no fates withftand) 
Both for myfelf, and for your father's land 5 
That when the nuptial bed (hall bind the peace, 
(Which I, fince you ordain, confent to blefs) 
The laws of cither nation be the fame j 1 195 

But let the Latins ftill retain their name : 
Speak the fame language which they fpoke before j 
Wear the fame habits which their grandfircs wore : 
Call them not Trojans : periHi the renown 
And name of Troy with that detefted town, 1200 

*Latium be Latium ftill 5 let Alba reign. 
And Rome's immortal majefty remain. 

Then thus the founder of mankind replies 
(Unniffled was his front, ferene his eyes): 
Can Saturn^s iffue, and heavens other heir, 1:205 

Such endlefs anger in her bofom bear ? 
Be miftrefs, and your full dcfires obtain s 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. 
From ancient blood th' Aufonian people fprung. 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their tongue. 
' The Trojans to their cuftoms ftiall be ty'd, '^ 

I will, myfelf, their common rites provide; V. 

The natives fnall coremand, the foreigners fubfide. j 
All (hall be Latium ; Troy without a nam^ : 
And her loft fons forget from whence they came. 121 5 
G ^ From 
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From blood Co mix'd, a pious race ihail flow i 

tqual to gods, excelling all below. 

No nation more rerpe6l ^o you (hall pay. 

Or greater offerings on your altars lay, 

Juno confents, well pleas'd that her defires 1 129 

Had found fuccefs, and from the clouds retires: 

The peace thu9 made, the Thunderer next prepares 
To force the watery goddefs from the wars* 
Deep in the difmal regions, void of light, 
Tliree daughters at a binh were born to Night : 122:5 
Thcfc their brown mother, brooding on her care. 
Indulged with windy wings to flit in air ; 
\Vit)i ierpents girt alike, and crown^-d withhifl[inghair» 
In heaven theDirae calPd, and ftill at hand. 
Before the throne of angry Jove they ftand, 1230 

His minifters of wrath ; and ready ftill 
The minds of mortal men with fears to fill : 
When-e'er the moody fire, to wreak his hate 
On realms, or towns, deferving of their fate. 
Hurls down difeafes, death, and deadly care, 1235 
And terrifies the guilty world with war. 
One fifter- plague of thefc from heaven he fent. 
To fright Juturna with a dire portent. 
The peft comes whirling down : by far more flow 
Springs the fwift arrow from the Parthian bow, 1240 
Or Cydon cugh ; when, traverfing the flcies. 
And drenchM in poifonous juice, the fure deftiii^lion flies* 
With fuch a fudden and unfeen a flight. 
Shot through the clouds the daughter of the night. 

2 Sogn 
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Soon as the field inclos'd ihe had in Tiewy X24.5. 

And from afar her deilin*d quarry knev^ s 
Contra6^ed> to the boding bird (he turn»^ 
Which haunts the ruinM pile9> and kaIlow*d/um8,i 
And beats about the tombs with mghtly. wings j 
Where fongs obfceae oiviepulchres (he &)g6. Ji^xy 
Thus leiZea^d in her form, with frightful ories 
The fury round unhappy Turnus flies^ 
Flaps on his (hield, and flutters o'er his eyes. 
A lazy chllnefs crept along his blood, 
ChokM was lus voice, his hair with horpor ilood.^ '^55- 
Juturna from afar beheld her fly^ 
And knew th' ill omen, by her fcreaming cry^ 
And ftridour of her wing* Amaz'd with fear. 
Her beauteous breaft (he beat, and rent her flowing hair*. 
Ah me, flie cries, in this unequal (bife^ 1260 

What can tliy fifter more to fave thy life! 
Weak as I am, can I, alas, contend- 
In arms, with that inexorable fiend ! 
Now, now, I quit the field I forbear to fright 
My tender foul, ye baleful birds of night ! 12^5 

The la(hing of your wings I know too well : 
The founding flight, and funeral fcreams of hell ! 
Thcfe are the gifts you bring from haughty Jove, 
The worthy recompence of ravi(h*d love ! 
Did he for this exempt my life from fate ? 1270 

O hard conditions of immortal flate ! 
Though bom to death, not privileged to die. 
But forced to bear imposed eternity ! 

Take 
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Take back your envious bribes, and let me go 
Companion to my brother's ghofl: below I 
The joys are vani(hM! nothing now remains 
Of life immortal, but immortal painsk.. 
What earth will open her devouring womb,. 
To reft a weary goddefa in the tomb ! 
She drew a kngth of fighs ;. nor more ihe faid; 
But in her azure mantle wrapM her head : 
Then plung'd into her ftream, with deep defpai 
And her laft fobs came bubbling up in air. 

Now ftern iEneas waves his weighty fpear 
Againft his foe, and thus upbraids his fear:. 
What farther fubterfuge can Tumus find ? 
What empty hopes are harbourM in his mindh 
'Tis not thy fwiftnefs can fecurc thy. flight t 
Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant figh 
Vaiy thy ihape in thoufand forms, and dare 
What ikill and. courage can attempt in war : 
Wifh for the wings of wind to mount the iky :. 
Or hid within the hollow earth to lie.. 
The champion ihook his head, and made this 

reply : 
No threats of thine my manly mind- caa move : 
'Tis hoftile heaven I dread j and partial Jove. 
He faid no more 5 but, with a figh, reprefs'd 
The mighty forrow in his fwelling breaft. 
Then, as he roll'd his troubled, eyes around. 
An antique ftone he faw ; the common bound 
i|TI Of neighbouring fields, and barrier of the grou 
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So vail, that twelre ftrong men of modem days 
.Tir enormous weight from earth could hardly raife. 
He heav'd it at a lift :.' tad» poit *d on. high. 
Ran ftaggering on^ againft his enemy. 1305 

«But To diforder'd, that h» fcarcely knevir 
. His way ; or what unwieldy weight he threw. 
-.His knocking knees are bent Veneath the loads 
And fhivering cold congeals his vital blood. 
The ftone drops from his arms ; and falling ihort^ 
For want of vigour, mocks his vain effort. 
And as, when heavy flecp has clos'd the iight, 
^The iickly fancy labours in the night: 
We feem to run $ and, deftitute of force. 
Cur finking limbs foriake us in the courfe : 131^5 

\n vain we heave for breath 5 in vain we cry i 
The nerves unbrac'd their ufual ftrength deny, 
_And on the tongue the faultering accents die ; 
So Turnus far' J, whatever means he try'd,. 
AH force of arras, and points of art employed, 1320 
The fury flew athwart, and made th' endeavour void. 

A thoufand various thoughts his foul confound : 
He ftar'd about; nor aid nor i/Fue found : 
His own nien ftop the pafs, and his own walls 

furround. 

Once more he paufes-j and looks out again : 1^25 

And feeks the goddefs charioteer in vain. 
Tremblings he views the thundering chief advance. 
And brandilhing aloft the deadly lance: 

Amaz'd 
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Amaz'd he cowers beneath his conquering foe, 
Forgets to ward^ and- waits^ the coming blow. 
AftonifhM whtic he (lands, and fix^d with f^, 
AimM at his ihieid he fees tb* impending fpcar^ 

The hero meafurM firit, with narrow viewy 
The deftinM mapk : and^ riHng a» he threw. 
With its full fwing the fatal weapon flew. r 

Not with Ufs cage the mttiing thunder ^Js, 
Or ftones from battering engines break the walls t 
Swift as a whirlwind, from an arm fo ftix>ngy 
The lance ds»ove on 5 and bore the death along. 
Nought could his feven- fold fliield the prince availi 
Nor aught beneath his arms the coat of mail j 
It picrc'd through all 5 and, witli a grixly wonodi 
TransfixM his thigh, and doubled him to g^tindi 
With groans the Latins rend the vaulted iky : 
Woods, hills, and valleys, to the voice reply. 

Now low on earth the lofty chief is laid. 
With eyes caft upwards, and with arms difplay'd 
And recreant thus to the proud viftor pray'd ; 
1 know my death deferv'd, nor hope to live s 
Ufe what the gods and thy good fortune give. 

Yet think ; oh think, if mercy may be (liown, 
(Thou hadila father once, and hadlt a lbn)i 
Pity my fire, now (inking to the grave 5 
And for Anchifes" fake, old Daunus fave ! 
Or, if they vow'd revenge, purl'ue my death j 
Give to my friends my body void of breath ! 
The Latian chiefs have feen me beg my life | 
Thine is the conqueft, thine the royal wife ; 
Againft a yielded man, 'tis mean ignoble ftrife. 
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In.deep fufpence the Trojan feemM to ftanil ; ^1369 
And/juft appeared wto ftrike, reprefsM hit; hand. 
He rollM his eye8> and every moment felt 
His manly ^o\i\ with mere companion melt. 
When> cafting down a cafual glancej he fpy^d 
The golden* bek' that glittered on his fide: ' ^ ^^S^i 
The-^tal fpoils whidh haughty Turn^is tore 
From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 
Then, rouiM anew -to wrath, he loudly cries 
(Flames, while he* fpoke, came Hafhing-from'^his eyes); 
Traitor, doft thou, doft^hou to grace pretend, 1 jyo 
'.Clad, M iheu art, in trophies of my friend ? 
To this fad foitl a grateful offering go ; 
'*Tis Pallas, Pallas gives .this deadly blow. 
He fais*d his arm aloft ; and at the word, 
^eep ■ in his^bofom drove the^ibining fword. 1 375 

Theilreaming blood diftain*d his aims around, 
Amd the diidainful Ibul came rufliing through Ihc 
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T T 7 H AT Virgil wrote m the vigotir of bts age^ i* 
^ ^ plenty and at cafe, I have undertakeii to tani^ 
late in my • declining years: ftruggling ynth wants^ 
o^prefled with (icknefs, curbed in my genius, liable t» 
be mifcon^ued in all I write i and my judges^ if they 
are not very equitable, already prejudiced againft me^ 
V)^ the lying charaflcr which has been given them o£ 
«mymoraU. Yet> fteady to ray principles, and not 
<lifpiri<ted with my affli&ions, I have, by the blofiing of 
Ood on my endeavour^, overcome all difficulties; and>- 
in fome meafiyie,. acquitted myfelf of the debt which - 
I owed the public^ when I undertook this work. Im 
<\^^ firft place, therefore, I thankfully acknowledge w 
tKe Almighty Power, the affiftance he has given me ii)* 
th^beginning, the profecutio^j^ and coaclufion of mfk 
prefent ftudies, which are more happUjy ptaformcd, 
than I could have promifed to myfelf, when I laboured 
under fuch difcouragtments. For, what I have done, 
imperfe«5l as it is, for want of health and leifure t* 
correft it, will be judged in after-ages, and polTibly 
in the prefent, to be no difhonour to my native -coun^- 
try ; whofe language and p9etry would be moreefteem- 
ed abroad, if they were better ufideiftood. Somewhat 
(give me leave to f?.y) I have added to both of them, 
ia'«th6 dhofcee of words, and harmony of numbers^ 
which were wanting, efpecially the laft, in all our 
poets, even in thofe who, being endued with genius, 
yet have not cultivated their mother-tongue with fuffi- 

cient 
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^i«nt care 5 or, relying on the beauty of their thoughts, 
h^vc judged the ornament of words, and fweetncfs of 
ibund, unneceflary. One is for raking in Chaucer 
(our Englifh Ennius) for antiquated words, which are 
never to be revived, but when found or fignificancy is 
wanting in the prefent language. But many of his 
dtferve not this redemption, any more than the crowds 
of men who daily die, 6r aie (lain for (ix-pence in a 
battle, merit to be r^red to life, if a wifh could re- 
vive them. Others have no ear for verfe, nor choice 
of words, nor diftin6lion of thoughts j but mingle 
farthings with their gold to make vp the fum. Here- 
is a field of fatire opened totne : but, iincc the Revolu- 
tion, I have wliolly renounced that talent. For who 
would give phyfic to the great, when he is uncalled ?. 
to do this patient no good, and end.;nger himfelf for 
bis prefcription ? Neither am I ignorant, but I may 
juftiy be condemned for many of thofe faults, of whick 
I have too Uberaliy arraigned oilicrs. 

«* Cynthius aurem vellet, 6c admcnuit/* 
It U enough for me, if the government will Ic*' me 
pifs unqueftioned. In the rnc^n time, I am obliged, in 
gratitude, to return my thax./s to many of theui, who 
have not only diftlnguiflied me from others of the fame 
pnity, by a particular c:cception of grace, but, without 
confidering the man, have been bountiful to the poet : 
have encouraged Virgil to ipeak fuch Englifh as I 
could teach him, and reward his interpreter, for the 
paii;6 he has taken, in bringing him over into Britain^ 
by defraying the charges of his voyage. Even Cer- 
biitis, when he bad i^uved the fop, j^eroutx&d iS.nK;^'^ 
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tto pais freely to Elydum. Had it been offered me, 
-and I had refuied it> yet ftill forne gratitude is due to 
Xuch who were willing to oblige. me. But how much 
onore to thofe from whom I have received .the favours 
•which they have .offered to one of axliiierentj>erfuaiiQn f 
.amongft whom I cannot omit naming <the eadis^f Derby 
jsind of Peterborough. To the firGt of thefe, I hare 
jiot the honour to:l}eJcnown; and therefore his libera* 
Jity was as jnuch xmezpoiSled^ as it was undeferved. 
Theprefent earl of Peterborough has-been pleafed long 
fince to accept the tenders of my fervice : his favours 
are fo frequent to me, that I receive them almoft by 
^prefcription. No difference of interefts or opim'on have 
^ht€X able to.witlitiraw his prote^ion from mp : and I 
•might jiiftlybescondemnedibr the moil unthankful of 
.mankind, if I did not always preferve for him a moft 
jx-ofound refpc6l and inviolable gratitude. I muft alTo 
add, that if the laft^ncidlhine among its fellows, it is 
owing to the commands of Sir William Trumball, one 
of the principal fecretaries of ftate, who recommended 
it, as^his favourite, to ray care.; and, for his fake par- 
ticularly, I have made it mine. For who would con- 
fefs wearinefs, when he enjoined a frc(h labour? I 
could not but -invoke the afliftanee of a Mufe, ibr this 
laft office. 

*• Extremum hunc Artthufa::— 

<« N^attjuis oannina Gallo f 

Neither am I to forget the noble prefent which was 

jnade me by Gilbert Dolbcn, Efq; the worthy fon of 

ihe late archbiftiop of York j who, when I began diis 

work, enriched mc with all -the fcvcral editions of Vir- 
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gil, and all the commentaries of tliofe editions in Latin ; 
amongft which^ I could not but prefer theDauphine's, 
as the laft, the ihorteft^ and the moil judicious. Fa- 
Brini I had allio fent me from Italy j but either he un-> 
derftands Virgil but very impcrfeftly, or I have no 
luiowledge of my author. t 

Bemg invited, by that worthy gentleman Sir William 
Bowyer,to Denham-court^ Itranflated the firftGeorgici 
at his houfe, and the greateft part of the laft ^neid. 
A more friendly enteitainment no man ever found. 
No wonder therefore if both thof^ verHons fui-pafs 
the reft, and own the fatisfaflion I received in his 
• converfe, with whom I had the honour to be bred in 
Cambridge, and in the lame College. The fevcntli 
Mncid was made Englifh at Burleigh, the magnificent 
abode of the Earl of Exeter : in a village belonging 
to his family I was born, and under his roof I endea- 
voured to make that ^neid appear in Engliih with as 
much luftre as I could : though my author has not 
given the finiihing ftrokes either to it, or to the eleventh, 
as I perhaps could prove in both, if I durft prefume to 
criticize my mafter. 

By a letter from William Walfli, of Abberly, Efq; 
(who has fo long honoured me with his friendfhip, and 
who, without £atteiy, is the beft critick of our na- 
tion) I have been informed that his grace the Duke of 
8hrcw{bury has procured a printed copy of the Pafto- 
rals, Georgics, and fix firft ^neids, from my book- 
feller, and has read them in the country, together with 
my friend. This noble perfon having been plea fed to 
give them a commendation, which I prefuttvt tv<i\. \.^ 
Vol. VII. II \\v^t^K^^ 
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iafert), has made me vain enough tp boaft of fo great a- 
fevour, aiid to think I have fuccccdcd beyond mylioge^f, 
the charafter of his excellent judgmenti the acvtenefa. 
of. his \yit, and his general knowledge of* good letters, 
Being known as well to alkthe world,, as the fweetpefs. 
of his diipofUion,. his humanity, hra eafinefs of accefs» 
and de^ of obligiog thofe who'^nd in nee4 of Jfus- 
j^rote6lion,. are known to all who have approache;^. 
him ;, and to. me in particular, who have formerly ha4' 
the honour of. his^converfation. Who«yer.has gjveathe, 
world the tranflation of part of the third Georgic, 
which he calls. ** Thd Power of Love," has put mc 
to fufHcient paius to make my ownnot infe<;-ior to. 
his: as my Lord Rofcommon's Siknus had formerly 
given me the fame trouble* The mofl ingenious Mr. 
Addifon, of Oxford, has alfo been as troublefome. tome 
as the other two, and on the fam^ account. After his 
bees, my- latter fwarm is fcarcely worth the hiving. 
Mr. Cowley ''s *< Praife of a Country I«ife'' is excel- 
lent ; but is rather an imitation of Virgil, than a ver- 
fion. That I have recovered in fpme meafure the 
health which I had loft by too much application to this 
work, is owing, next to God's mercy, to the flcill and 
care of Dr. Guibbonsand Dr. Hobbs, the two orna- 
ments of their profefllon ; whom I can only pay by 
this acknowledgment. The whole faculty has always 
been ready to oblige me : and the only one of them> 
who endeavoured to defame me, had. it not in his 
power *. 

*' Sir Ricbdrd Blackmore< 

TRANS- 
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HIOHT HONOURABLE 
*C H A R 1 t S 

I 

IE A R L bf Do'R^ t T ftfid "M'l D D LIS E X, Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majcfty's Houlhoia, Knight 
of the Mofl Noble Order of the Garter, &c. 

My Lord, 

i^T^ H E wi(hes and defiies of all good men, which 
■^ haye attended your Lordfhip from your firft ap- 
rpearance in the world, are at length accomplifhcd, in 
your obtaining thofe honours and dignities, which you 
imvie Co longdeferved. There are no fa£lions, though 
irreconcileable to one another, that are not united in 
their affeftion to you, and the refpcfl they pay you. 
They arc equally pleafed in your profperity, and would 
be equally concerned in your affliction. Titus Vefpa- 
fkm was not more the delight of human-kind. The 
-univerfal empire made him only more known, and more 
^werful, but could not make him more beloved. He 
Siad greater ability of doing good, but your inclina- 
^lon to it h not kfs : and tliough you could not ex- 
pend your beneficence to fo many perfons, yet youTiavc 
l^il as few days as that excellent emperor, and never 
H s "h^Jid 
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bad his complaint to make when you wont to bed, thiC 

the fun had ihone upon you in vain, when you had thft 

opportunity of relieving fome unhappy man. 'klui^ 

my Lo^» .h$is juftly s&cquired you as many frieids as 

there are perfons who have the honou^. to be known 

to you I mfre acquidntancfr yjpu have jooner ; you \fasre 

drawn them all into a nearer line ; and they who hav<e 

.^nverfed with yott«re) €or ever dfter inviolably yourt. 

;This is a truth fo generally acknowledged, tliat it 

jiecdtjuo proofs it:is.of the naUire of a. firft. principle, 

which is. received as foon as it is pippofed; and 

: needs not the reformation whicli Defcartes ufed to his : 

I for we .doubt not, neither can we properly fay,, we think 

we admire iuid love you, above all other men : thenMt 

a,cerCainty in the^poiition, ftnd we know it. Wijh 

. the famea^rance can liay, you neither, have enemies, 

. nor can fQarce have any } for they. who have ne^serhtafd 

of you, can neither love .or hate, yoy^ and ihey w]i» 

.have,, can, have no other notion of .you, than that 

which they receive from the public, that you ane the 

bed of ipen. After, this, my teftiroony caa^ be of A6 

farther ufe, thaq to declare it to be day^light at high- 

noo|i : and all whg^have the benciit pf flight, can look 

up.as well,^ an^. fee die fuji. 

It is, true, I have one .privilege wbich-is almoft par- 
ticular to,myfelf, ^hat I faw you in the call at your 
fii'ft arifing above the hemilphere : I was as foon fen- 
ilVic as any man of that light, when it was but juft 
fhqoting out, and beginning to travel upward to the 
maidian, I made my early aidArcffie^ \.o -^'^mi Lo\d(hvv> 
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An my eiTay of ^Dramatic Poetry.; and therein befpokb 
you to the world, wherein I have the right of a firft 

'^difcoverer. When I was myfelf in the rudiments of 

-my. Poetry, witlwut name or reputation in the world, 
having, ratlier the ambition of a writer, than the (kill-; 

• when I was drawing the -out-lines of an art, without 
«.ny living mafter to -inftruft me in it ; an art which 
»hadbecnbetter>prai fed than Ihidied here in England, 

•Jivherein ^hakefpcare, who created the ftage among us, 

-had rather written happily, than knowinglytmd juftly : 
and Jonfon, who, by lludying Horace, had bcai ac- 
quainted with the rules, yet fccmed to envy pofterity 
that knowledge, aiKi like an inventor of forac ufeful 
art, to make a monopoly of his learningr i when thus, 
as I may fay, before the nfc of the loadftcnc, orknow- 

' ledge of the corapafG, 1 was failing in avail occan^ 

"Without other help than the polc-ftar of the ancients, 
and the rules of the French ftage amongft the moderns, 
which arc extremely different from ours, by reafon of 
their oppofite taftc j yet, even then, I had the pre- 
fumption to dedicate to \\)ur Lordfhip : a very unfinlfhcd 

.-piece, I mult confefs, and which only can be excuied 
by the little experience of the author, and the modefty 

-of the^ide, An Eflfay. Yet T was ftronger in prophecy 
than Iwas in criticifm ; I was infpired. to foretel you 
to mankind, as the reftorer of Poetry, the greatcft 

-genius, the trueft: -judge, and the bed patron. 

Good lenfc and good nature arc never feparated, 

•though the isrnorant world has tKov\o\\\. oxV^ix^^X'^^ . 

■Oood nature, by which I mcau b^\\t?\<:<:\\t'i i^x;^ c\-^- 
II 4. ^^^-^ 
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dor, IS the produft of right reafon ; which of neceifi^ 
Vill give Allowance to the failings of others, "by con- 
-fideringthat there is nothing perfe£l in mankind ; andf . 
by diftinguifhing that which comes nearcftto excellency^ 
though not ^bfolutely free from faults, will certaixily 
•produce a candor in the judge. It is incident to an 
elevated underftanding, like yourLordlhip's, to find 
«ut the errors of ether men : but it is your prerogative 
•to pardon them } to look with pleafure on thofe thingfi^ 
«»hich are fomewhat congenial, and of a remote kin- 
dred to your own conceptions : and to "forgive flie ' 
many failings of thofe, who, with their wretched art, 
. cannot arrive to- thofe heights that you poffcfs from -a 
happy, abundant, and native genius ; which are as 
inborn to you, as they were to Shakefpeare ; and, for 
aught I knoMr, to Homer ; in either of wliom we finlQ 
all arts and Sciences, all moral and natural philofophy> 
without knowing that they ever ftudied them. 
. .There is not an-Engliih writer this day living, who 
is not perfe^lly convinced, that your Lordfhtp excels 
all others,' in all the feveral parts of Poetry which you 
. kavc undertaken to adorn. The moft vain, and the 
moft ambitious, of .our age, have not dai^ed to afRime fo 
much, as the competitors cf Thcraiftocles : they have 
yielded the firft place without difpute ; <and have been 
arrogantly content to bceliecmed as fecond to your 
Lordfhip J and even that alfo witli a " longe fed 
*< proximi intervallo.*' If there have been, or are- 
any, who^o. farther in their feif-conceit, theymuft be 
v^ry lingular in their opinion :.xhey mull be. like the 
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Officer in a play, who was called Captain, Lieutenant, 

and Conipany. The world will eaiily conclude, 

whether fuch unattended, generals can ever be capable 

6f ihaking-a revolution in Parnaflus. 

' I will not attempt, in this place, to fay anything 

particular of your Lyric Poems, though they are the 

'delight and wonder of this age, and will be the envy 

bf the next. The fubjeil of this book confines me to 

"fatyrj and in that, an author of your own quality, 

(whofe afhes I (hall not difturb) has given you all the 

commendation, which his felf-fufficiency could afford 

to any man : " The bed good man, with. the worft- 

*« natured-Mufe." In that character, methinks, I am 

leading, Jonfon's vcrfes to tlie memory of Shakefpeare : 

an infolent, fparing, and irjvidious panegyric ; where 

^ood-nature, the moft, godlike commendation of a marv, 

lis only attributed to your pcrfon, and denied to your 

writings : for they are every where fo full of candor, 

ihat, like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men» 

•-without arraigning their vices j and in this excel him, 

• that you add that .pointcdnefs of thought, which i$ 

vifibly wanting in our great Roman. There is more 

df fait in all your verfes, than I have fcen in any of 

the moderns, or even of the ancients : but you have 

been fparing of -the gall •, by v/Tiich means you have 

jJleafed all readers, and offended none. Donne alone, 

of all our countrymen, had your talent ; but was not 

• happy enough to arrive at your verfification. Anfl 

were he tranflated into numbers and Englifh, he would 

yet be wanting in the dignity of ex^xt(^\Q\\. TV'^^- 
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vifhich 18 tie prime virtue and chief oniamont ^ Vir« 
gil, which diftinguKhes him from the reft, of writevH 
is £o confpioious in your verfes, that it cafts a Ihadow 
on all your contemporaries j we cannot be feen, orlmt 
obfcarel^ while you are prefent. You' equal J>onne in 
•Che variety:, multiplicity, and choice of thougkts } y#ii 
necel htm in the manner, and the words. I read yoo 
bodi with -the -{ame admiration, but not with the faaie 
delight. He affefls the metaphyfics, not oaly in his 
Attires, but in his amorous verfes, where nature only 
Should reign'i and perplexes the minds of tlie fair (ex 
with nice fpeoulations of ^Hofophy, when "he (houki 
ongage their hearts, and entertain them with the foft- 
nefs df- lore. In this (if:l may' be ipardoncd' for to 
"bold a truth) Mr. Cowley has copied him to a'faulti 
fo great a one, in my opinion, 'that • it throws his^ mif- 
trcfs infinitely' below hisJPindariques, and his latter 
CompoHtioRS, which are uiMoubtetHy the beil of his 
poems, and the moft copre^. For my own pait, I muSt 
avow it freely to -the world, that I never attempt(kl any 
thing in fotyr, wherein I havo not fhidied your writings 
•as the moft perfeft model. I "have continually laiti 
them before me $ and the greateft commendation, which 
my own partiality can give to -my produ6lion8, is, 
that they are copies, and no farther to lie allowed, 
than tts-theyhave fomcthing more or lefs of >he origi- 
nal. Some f ew^touches of your Lordfhip, fome fecret 
graces which I have endeavoured to exprefs after your 
manner, have made whole poems of mine to pafs with 
approbation; inrt take ywir vcrCw ^\\.<>^tvVcY»^\^\\\cj 
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•re mimitabie. If therefore I* have not written better, 
it- je'lieoMire ymi hw6 not written more. You have 
4WtiSBtjne fiifiicient copy to tranfcribe ; and I cannot 
jkliioneletterjof my own invention^ of which I have 
net ^ caoainple diere. 

It is t general complaint againft your Lordfhip, and 

Tfliuft have leave t»^ upbraid you with it, that, becaufe 

you need not write> you will not. Mankind that 

wiflies you fowcll, in all things that relate to your 

, profperi^y have dieir intenuils of wifhing for them- 

. iclvesy and are within ^.little of grudging you thefull<* 

ncfft of your fortune : they would be ' more malicious 

.if you ufed it not fo« welly and with ro.muchgenerofity^ 

Fame is in. it(elf a., real good^.if we may beb'eve 

• Ciccroy'whowas perhaps too fond of it. But even 

i fame, as Virgil tells us, «acquires ftrength'by going 

I forward. Let Epicurus give indolence as an attribute 

. to his gods, aad place in it thehappinefs of thebieft: 

, the divinity which we worAiip has given us- not only a 

I fMTcept againft; it, but his own example to the con- 

« trary. The- world, my Lord, would be content to 

- allow you a feventh day, for reft j or, if you thought 

V that hard >ipon you, we would -iiot refufe yeu half your 

.. time: if you come o«t,^ like fome great monarch, to 

; take a towrt but once a year, as. it were for your diver- 

« lion, though you had no need to extend your tcrritoiiet : 

, jn fhort, ifi you were a bad, or which is worfe, an in- 

'.xfifferentpoet, we would thank you for our own quiet, 

and not expofe you to the want of yours. But whetv 

ycv arc fQ great and foiuccefrfu\, auO^ ^\vttv:^^^'«*'^^ 
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that neceifity of your writing, that we cannot febfift 
intirely without it; any more (I may almoft fay) tiuMi 
the world without the daily courfe of ordinaiy Provi- 
dence, methinks this argument might prevail with you, 
my Lord, to forego a little of your repofe for the puln 
lie benefit. It is not that you are under any force of 
working daily miracles, to prove your being i but now 
and then fomewhat of extraordinary, that is anything 
of your produ£lion, is requifite to rcfreHi your cha« 
ra^er. 

This, I think, my Lord, is a fufficiont reproach to 
you ; and, ihould I carry it as far as mankiad woultf 
authorize me, would be little lefs -than fatyr. Andy 
indeed, a provocation is almoft neceilary, >in behalf of 
the world, that you might be induced fometimes to 
write} and in relation to a multitude of fcribblers, 
who daily pcfter the world with thoir infufferable ftufiE^ 
that they might be dii'couraged 'from writing any more. 
I complain not of their 'lampoons and libels, though I 
have been the public mark for many years. I am vin- 
di6live enough to have repelled force by force, if I 
could imagine that any of them had ever reached me;; 
but they either ihot at rovers, and therefore mi fled, or 
their power was fo weak, that I might fafely ftand 
them, at the neareft diftancc. I anfwered not the Re- 
h^arfal, becaufe I knew the author fate to himfelf when 
he drew the pi£hire, and was the very Bayes of his own 
farce. Becaufe alfo I knew, that my bitters <were 
more concerned than I was in that fatyr : and, laftly, 
becaufe Mr, Smith and Mr. JonV'oti^ \\\t \aa\ti j^Uli^s* 
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\o( it; were two fuch languifliing gentlemen in their 
conver£ition» that I could liken them to nothing but to 
their own relations, thofe noble chara£ltrs of men of 
wit and pleafure about tlie town. The like confidera- 
tions have hindered me from dealing with the lament- 
able companions of their profe and doggrel y I am fo 
far from defending my Poetry againft them, that I 
will not fb much as expofe theirs. And for my morals, 
if they arc not proof againft their attacks, let me be 
thought by pofterity, what thofe authors would be 
thought, if any memory of them, or of tlieir writings, 
could endure fo long, as to another age. But thefe 
dull niaker-s of lampoons, as harmlefs as they have 
been to me, are yet of dangerous example to the pub- 
lic X fome witty men may perhaps fucceed to tlieir de- 
£gns, and, mixing fenfe with malice, blaft the repu- 
tation of tjie moft innocent amongft men^ and the moft' 
virtuous amongft women. 

Heaven be praifed, our common libellers are as free- 
from the imputation of wit, as of morality j and 
therefore whatever mifchief they have deligned, they 
"have performed but little of it. Yet thefe ill writers, 
in all juftice, ought tliemfelves to be expofed : as Per- 
iius has given us a fair example in his firft fatyr: 
which is levelled particularly at them : and none is fo 
lit to correal their faults, as he who is not only clear 
fiom any in his own writings, but alfo fo juft, that 
he will never defnme the good 5" and is armed with 
th^ jjowr of verfe, to punifli and make examples of 
tut bad. But of thi* I ftiall \\vi^ oc^^^\^tv \^ ^^^-^ 
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furthcTf when I come tjo give the definition tnd cha* 
ra£ber of true iatires. 

In the mean tkne, as a counfellor, bred up in dib 
knowledge of the municipal and ftatute laws, may 
lioneAly inform a juft prinoe how far his prerogative 
extends; fo I may be allowed to tell your Lord/hip^ 
who> by an undifputed title, are the king of poets, what 
an extent of power you have, and how lawfully yov- 
may exercife it, over the petulant fcribblers of this 
age*. As Lord Chamberlain, I know, you are abfolute 
by your office, in all that belongs to the decency and 
good-manners of the ftage. You can bani/h from 
thence fcurrility and prophanenefs, and reftrain the 
licentious infolence of poets and their actors in all things 
that (hock the public quiet, or the reputation of pri- 
vate perfons, under the notion of humour. But I 
mean not the authority which is annexed to )(our office s 
I fpeak of that only which is inborn, and inherent to 
your perfon. What is produced in you by an excellent 
>Yit, a maderly and commanding genius over all 
writers ; whereby you are impowered, when you pleafe, 
to give the final deciuon of wit; to put your ftamp on 
all that ought to pafs for current ^ and itx a brand of 
reprobation on dipt poetry, and falfe coin. A fliilling^ 
dipt in the bath, may go for gold amongft the igno- 
rant J but the I'ceptres on the guineas iliew the dif- 
ference. That your Lordfhip is formed by nature for 
this fiiprcmacy, I could cafily prove, (were it not already 
gijnted by the world,) from the diftinguifliing character 
oi your writingb j which is fo viliblc to me, that I 
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]iev£r could be impofed on to receive for yoiirs what 
ift. ymtttn by any others $ or to miilake your ge. 
nuine poetry for their ipiiiious produ^ions. I can 
fother add with tiiith (though. notiKrit^out fome va- 
nity in faying it) that in the fame paper, written by 
divers hands, whereof your Lopd(hip was only part, 
,1 cpuldr feparate your gold &om their copper: and 
though I could not give back to every author, hisown 
brafs (for there is^not the fame rule for diftinguifhing 
betwixt bad and bad, as betwixt ill and excellently 
good) yet I never failed- of knowing what was yours, 
and what was not.; and was^ abfolutely certain,, that 
this, or the other part, was pofitively yours, and 
could not pofitively be written by any other. 

True it is, that fome bad poems, though not all, 
carry their owner^s marl^ about them- There is fomct 
peculiar aukw^urdnefs, falfc grammar^ imperfe6l fenie, 
QP, at the lead, obfcurity ; fome brand or other on 
this buttock, or that ear, tliat it is notorious who the. 
owners of the cattle^ though they fhould not fign it 
with their names. But your Lordfliip, on. the contrary, 
is diftinguifhed, not only by the excellency of your 
thoughts, but by your ftyle and manner of cxprcfling 
tliem. A painter, judging of fome admirable piece, 
may affirm with certainty, that it was of Uoiben, or 
Van Dyck : but vulgar defigns, and common draughtSs 
are ealily miftaken and mifapplied. Thus, by my 
long ftiidy of your Lord (hip, I am arrived at the know- 
ledge of your particular manner. In the good poems 
of other men, like thofc artifts, I can onl^ Ca-^^NSxv^'w 
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like the draught of Aich a one, or like the colouring of 
another. In fhort, I can only be Aire, that it is the 
hand of a good matter ; but in your performances, it 
is fcarcely poflible for me to be deceived. If you 
write in your ftrength, you ftand revealed at the firft 
view} and fhould you write imdtr it, you cannotavoid 
fome peculiar grace », which only coil me a fecond con- 
fideration to difcover you : for I muft fay it, with all 
the fewrity of truth, that every line of yours is pre- 
cious. Your Lordlhip's only fault is, that you 
have-not written more ; unlefs I could add another, and 
that yet a greater, but I fear for the pubHck the dccu- 
fation would not be true, that you have written, and 
out of vicious modefty will not publifh. 

Virgil has confined his works within the compafs of 
wghtecn thoufand lines, -and has not treated many fub- 
ie£ts ,• yet he ever had, and ever will have, the repu- 
tation of the beft poet. Martial fays of him, that he 
could have excelled Varius in Tragedy, and Horace 
in Lyric Poetry, but, out of deference to his friends, he 
attempted neither. 

The fame prevalence of genius is in your Lordftiip: 
but the world cannot pardon your concealing it, on 
the fome confidcration ; becaufe we have neither a liv- 
ing Varius, nor a Horace, in whofe excellencies both 
of Poems, Odes, and Satires you have equalled them, 
if our lauguagc had not yielded to tHe Roman majcft)*, 
*and length of time had not added a i-cverencc to the 
works of Horace. For good fenfe is the fame in 
all or moft agesj and courlc of lime ratlier improves 
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ttrtwei than impairs her. 'What hasbeenf maybb 
^[wii't ftnotheptiomery aiid another Viigily maypof- 
fibly arife' from thofe very cauAs which produced tht 
lirft- s tkough it would be -imprudence- to 'affirm • that 
any fueh have appeared* 

It i« manifeft, that fome particular ages^ave been 
more happy than others in the pro€hi6lion of great 
wan^ in all fopts of arts and 'fciences ; as ihat of £u* 
vipidtSy Sophocksy Ariftophanes, and the reft for jStage 
Foetry amongft the Greeks : that of Augufths for 
Heroic, Lyric, Dramatic, Elegiac, and indeed all foits 
•f Poetry in the perfons of Virgil, Horace, Varius, 
Ovid, and many others j efpccially if we take into that 
century the latter end of the commonwealth; wherein 
we find Varro, Lucretius, and Catiillus : flnd at the 
fame time lived Cicero, Saluft,'and Caefar. A'famous 
age in modern times, for learning in every kind, was 
<hat of Lorenzo de Medici, and his fon Leo X. wherein 
Painting was revived, and Poetry flouriflied, and the 
Oreek language was reftored. 

Examples in all thefe are 6bvious: but what I 
iVDuld infer is this j That,- in fuch an age, it is poRIble 
4bme great genius may afife, equal to any of the an- 
cients; abating only for the language. For great 
Kon temporaries whet and cultivate each other: and 
jnutual borrowing and commerce makes the common 
■riches of learning, as -it does of the civil government. 

But fuppofe that Homer and Virgil were the cmly 
/t}f their fpecics, and that Nature was fo much worn 
<out in producing them, that ftie Vs tvKVtv iXiAft x^^«« 
Vol. vil I ^^''^ 
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the like again ; yet, the example only holds in Heroic 
Poetry: in Tragedy and Satyr, I offer myfelf to main- 
tain againft Tome of our modern critics, tliat this age 
and the lafl, paiticularly in England, have excelled 
the ancients in both thofe kinds j and, I would in- 
ftonce in Shakefpeare.of the former, of your Lordihip 
in the latter fort. 

Thus I might fafely ^confine myfelf to my native 
.country ; but, if I would only crofs the ieas, I might 
find in France a living Horace and a Juvenal, in the 
.perfon of the admirable Boileau ; whofe numbers are 
excellent, whofe expreflions are noble, whofe thoughts 
are juK, \^ofe language is puie, whofe fatyr is pointed^ 
and whofe fenfe is clofe: what he borrows frpm tlie 
ancients, he repays with ufury of his own, -in coin 9s 
good, and almoft as univeifally valuable: foryfettiBg 
prejudice and partiality apart, though he is our enem.y^ 
the ftainp of Louis, the patron. of all arts, is not mucii 
inferior to the medal of an Auguftus Gaefar. Let this 
be fald without entering into the intcreft of faf^ions 
and parties, and relating only to the bounty of that 
king to men of learning and merit: a praife fo juft^ 
that even we, who are4iis enemies, cannot refufe it to 
him. 

Mow if it be permitted me to fgo back again (tp 
the confideration of Epique Poetry, l^have confeflMscl, 
that no man hitherto has reached, or.fo much as ap- 
proached to, the excellencies of Homer, or of Virgil; 
J muft further add, that Statius, the bell veriificator 
.jjext VJrgilykutvf not h<w-to def\gKV *£t«r {um» though 
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he had the model in his eye 3 that Lucan is want- 
ing both in defign and fubje^ly and is, befides, too full 
of heat and affe^lation^ that, among the moderns, 
Ariofto neither defigned juftly, nor obferved any imity 
of a£lion, or coropafs of time, or moderation in the 
Taftnefs of his draught : Iris ftyle is luxurious, without 
majefty or decency ; and his adventures, without 
the compafs off nature and poflibility : Taffo, whofe 
defign was regular, and who obferved the rules of uni- 
ty in time and place more clofely than Virgil, yet 
was not fo happy in his a6lion j he confefles himfcif to 
"have been too lyrical j that is, to have written heneath 
the dignity of Heroic Verfe, in hisEpifodes of Sophro- 
nia, Erminia, and Armidaj his ftory is not fo pleafing 
■as Ariofto's 5. he is too flatulent fometimcs, and fome- 
times too dry 5 many times unequal, and almofl: always 
forced; and befides, is full of conception, points of 
Epigram and witticifm ; all which are not only below 
the dignity of Heroic Verfe, bnt contrary to its nature : 
Virgil and Homer have not one of them. And tholb 
who are guilty of fo boyilh an ambition in To grave a 
fubjefl, are fo far from being confidered as Heroic 
Poets, that they ought to be turned down from Ho- 
mer to the Antholagia, from Virgil to Martial and 
Owen's Epigrams, and from Spenfer to Flecnoe ; that 
is, from the top to the bottom of all Poetiy. But to 
return to Taflb : he borrows from tlie invention of 
Boyardo, and in his alteration of his Poem, which is 
infinitely the worfe, imitates Homer fo very fctvvUVs^ 
ihnt (for example) he gives tVvc VA'a^ o'i. \t\>i'v'3^vv:v!x 
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£fty fons, onl^y becaufe Homer had beftowed the like 
number on king Priam } he kills the youngeft in the 
>:iame manncgct and has provided his hero with a Pa^^ 
. trocliMy under -Another name, only to bring him back 
. 4o the wars, when his friend was killed. .The French 
have j>erformed nothing in this kind, which is not as 
below thofe two Italians, and fubjefl to a thoufand 
^ipore refle6tionSy without examining their St. Lewi$, 
iheir. Pucclle, or their Alarique : the £ngli(h have 
. only to boaft of Spenfer and. Milton, who neither of 
fhem wanted either genius . or learning, to have been 
perfe6): Poets ; and yet, botk-of them are liable to 
manycenfures. For there is no uniformity in the defign 
of spenfer : he aims at the accompliihment of no one 
ii£Uon J he raifcs up a hero for every one of his adven- 
..tures) and endows each of them with fome. particular 
jnoral virtue, which renders them all equalf without 
fnbordinatton cr performance. Every.onQ.is moft va- 
. liant in his own legend j ^only we muft.do them that 
juftice to obfcrve, that magnanimity, which is the cha- 
ra£ier of prince Arthur, (hines throughout the whole 
: Toen9 ; and fuccours the reft, when they, are in diftrefii. 
The original of every knight was then livipg in the 
court of queen^lizabeth ; and he attributed to each 
of them, that virtue which he thoijght moft confpi- 
cuous in them:, an ingenious piece of. flattery, though 
it turned not much to liis accoun^ Had he lived to 
Hnifli hiii^oem, in the fix rerrialmiig legends, it had 
certainly been more of a piece ; but could not have 
:'i)ecn perfcft, Ticcaufc the model was not true. But 
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•prince Ahhtir,' or his rhief patron,' Sir Philip Sidiiftyy 
whom he intended to make happy by the marriage oP 
bfs Glorianay dying before him, deprived the Poet 
b6th'of means and fpirit, to accompli/h his defign t for 
the reft)*^ his ob&lete langnage^ and the ill choice of 
hfs ftanza, are faults btrt ofthrfeoond' magnitude : for/ 
hotwithftandJng the fir*, he is^ftilt intelligible, 4t leaflr 
after a littiCpraftice^ and for the lafr, he is the more 
to be admired; "that, labouring undei- fuch atiifficultyi 
his verfes are fo numerous, fo various, and harmo* 
nious, that only Virgil, whom he profefledly imitated, 
has furpalTed him, among the Romans ^ and only Mr;. 
Waller among the Englifli* 

As for Mr. Milton, whom we alF admire with lb > 
much juftice, his fubjed is not that of an* Heroic Poem,, 
properly fo called.' His'dd7gff is the' lofmg of our 
happinefs t his* event is not profperous, like that of > 
all other Epic works-rhis heavenly machines are many ^ , 
and human perfons are -but two. But I willoiot take. 
Mr. Rymer's work out of 'his* bands t hs*has pro*^ 
mifed the world a- Critique on that author $ wherein^ 
though he will not allow liis^Boem for Heroic^ I hope 
lie will grant us, that his thought»^ are elevated, his - 
words founding, and*^that noi man has^^fo happily ccr 
pied the manner of Homer, or . fo copiouily tranf* 
lated his Grxcifms, and the Latin eleganoies-^f Virgil. • 
Itris true, he runs into a flat thought, fometimes for 
a hundred lines together, but it is wheirhe i»got ifito * 
a ' track of fcripture : his antiquated words weieiii^ > 
^Ivoice, not his nocefCty; for therein Ac imitaXf d Sffl»- 
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fer, as Spenfer imitated Chaucer. And though, per* 
haps the love of their mafters may have tranfported 
both too far, in the frequent ufe x>f them j yet, in my 
opinion, obfolete words may then be laudably revived, 
"when either they are more founding, or more figni- 
ficant, than thofe in practice $ and, when their obfcu- 
rity is taken away, by joining other words to them, 
vhkh clear the fenfe ; according to the rule of Horace, 
for the admiffion of new words. But in both cafes a 
moderation is to be obferved in the ufe of them. For 
uimec^flary coinage, as well as unnecefTary revival, 
jTuns into atFe6lation ; a fault to be avoided on either 
hand. Neither will I juftify Milton for this blank 
ycrfe, t^ugh I may excufe him, by the example of 
Hannibal Caro, and other Italians, who have ufed 
it; for whatever caufes he allcdges for the abo- 
lifiuDg of rhyme (which I have not now the lei- 
fure to examine) his own particular reafon is plainly 
this, that rhyme was not his talent j he liad neither 
the eafc of doing it, nor the graces of it i which is 
manifell in his Juvenilia, or verfes written in his 
youth i where his rhyme is always conftrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him, at an age whai 
the foul is moft pliant, and the pafTion of love makes 
almoft every man a rhymer, though not a, Poet. 

By this time, my Lord, I doubt not but that you 
wonder, why I liavc run off from my bias fo long to- 
gether, and made fo tedious a digrefTion from Satyr to 
Heroic Poetry. But, if you will not excufe it, by the 
tattling quality of age, which, as Sir William Dave- 
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nlnt fays, is always narrative j yet I hope the ufeful- 
ncfs of what I have' to fay on this fubjeft, will qualify 
the remotenefs of it; and this is the laft time I Will 
commit |hc crime of prefaces, or trouble the world 
with my notions of any thing that relates to verfe. I 
have then, as you fee, obferved the failings of maiiy 
great wits araongft the modems, who have attempted 
to write an Epic Poem : befides thefe, or the like ani- 
madvertions of them or other men, .there is yet a far- 
ther reafon given, why tliey cannot poflibly fucceed {o 
well as the ancients, even though- we could allow 
them not to be inferior,, either in. geniu« or learning, 
or the tongue in which they write, or all thofc othtr 
wonderful qualifications which are neceifary to the 
forming of a true accompli (hed Heroic Poet. The 
fault is laid on our religion : they fay, that Chriftianity 
is not capable of thofe embelliihments which are af- 
forded in the belief of thofe ancient heathens. 

And it is true, that in the fevere notions of 
our faith, the fortitude of a Chiiftian condfts in 
patience and fuffering, for the love of God, what- 
ever hardships can befal in the world;. not in any 
great attempts, or in performance of thofe enter- 
pnzes which tlie Poets call Heroic ; which are com- 
monly the effects of intereft, oftentation, .pride, and 
worldly honours. That humility and refignation are 
our prime virtues; and that thefe include no a6lion, 
but that of the foul : whereas, on the contrary, an 
Heroic Poem requires ^ its neceifary dedgn, and as 
its laft pcrfeCilion, fome great a^ion of war^ the ^c- 
1 iv ^^-^^ 
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complifliment of fome extraordinary undertaking, 
which requires the ftrength and vigour of the body, 
the duty of a foldier^ the capacity and prudence of* a 
general} and, inibort, as much, or more, ^f the ac- 
tive virtue, than the fufiering* But to this, the an- 
f^^er IS very obvious. God has placed us in our fe- 
vcral ftationsj- the virtues of a private Chriftian are pa« 
tience, obedience) fubmiflion, and the like $ but thofe 
of a magifbrate, or general, or a king, are prudence^ 
counfel) adrve fortitude, coerc^e pawer, . awful com - 
mandsj and the exercife of magnanimity, as<weU as 
}uiticc. So that, this- objeflion hinders not, but that 
an Epic Poem, orthc Heroic a£lion of fome great com- 
mander, enterpriied for the common good and honour 
of the Chriftian caufe, and executed happily, may be 
as well written now, as it was of old by. the heathens-f 
provided the Poet be endued with the fame talents.^ 
and the language, though not of equal dignity, yet> 
as near, approaching to it as our modern barbarifm 
will allow, which is all that can be expelled from our 
own or any other now extant, though more refined j. 
and tlierefore we are to reft contented with that only 
inferiority, which is not i>oflibly to be remedied. 

I wHh I could as eafily remove that- other difficulty 
which. yet Demains«. It is objefled by a great French 
critic, as well as an admirable poet, yet living, and 
whom I have mentioned with that honour which his 
merit exa^s from me, I mean Boileau, That the ma- 
ehincs of our. Chriftian religion, in heroic poetry,, are 
Bpuch more kettle, to fyppoit the weight than thoiev^f 
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Ueatheitifm. Their dodriney grounded as it was on 
ridiculous fables, was yet the belief of the two vifto- 
rious monarchies, the Grecian anch Roman. Their 
Gods did not only intereft'tbemfelTes in the event of 
wars, (which is the eflfe^l of a Aiperior Providence); but 
alfo efpoufed the feveral parties, in a vifible corporeal 
defcent, managed their intrigues, and fought their 
battles fometimes in oppofition to each' other: though 
Virgil (more difcreet than Homer in^that laft particu- 
lar) has contented himfelf with the partialfty of his 
deities, their favours, their counfels, or commands^ to 
thofe.whofe caufe they bad^fpoufed^ without bringing 
them to the outrageoufnef^of blows. Now our religion 
(fays he) is deprived -of the greateft-part of thofe ma- 
chines j. at lea^ft. the mod ihining in epick poetry. 
Though St. Michael, in Ariofto, fceks out Difcord, 
to lend *her among the pagans, and finds her in a con- 
vent of friars, where peace fliould reign, which indeed 
is fine fatire j and Satan, in Taflb, excites Solyman to 
an attempt by night on the Chriftian camp, and brings 
an hoft of devils to his affiftancej yet the arch-angel, 
in the former example, when Difcord wasreftive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monaftery witli 
fair words, has the whip-hand of her, drags her. out 
with many ftripes, fets her, on God's name, about her 
bufinefs ; and makes her know the difference of ftrength 
betwixt a nuncio of heaven, and a minifter of hell : 
the fame angel, in the latter inftance from Tafib (as if 
God had never another meffenger belonging to the 
fourtjbut was confined like Jupiter to >/U\eoiT>j> ^\A 
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Juno to Iris) when he fees his time, that is, whet 
half of the Chnftians are already killed, and aU the 
reil are in a fair way of being routed,, ftickles he-» 
twixt the remainders of God's hoft, and the race of 
iiends ; pulls the devils backwards by the tails, and 
dr'ives them from their quarry j or otherwife the whole 
buAnefs had mifcarried, and Jerufalem remained tm^ 
taken. This, fays Boileau, is a very unequal match 
for the poor devils, who are fui-e to come by the worft 
of it in the combat j for nothing is more eafy, than 
for an Almighty Power to bring his old rebels to rea« 
fon, when he pleafes. Confequently, what pleafure, 
what entertainment, can be raifed fromfo pitiful a ma- 
chine, where we fee the fuccefs of the battle, from the 
very beginning of it ; unlefs that, as we are Chriftians, 
v/e are glad that we have gotten God on our fide, to 
maul our enemies, when we cannot do the work our- 
felves ? For if the poet had given the faithful more 
courage, which had coll him nothing, or at leaft had 
made them exce&d the Turks in number, then he might 
have gained the vii^ory for us Chriftians, without in- 
tercfting heaven in thc-quarrcl j and that with as much 
eafe, and as little credit to the conqueror, as when a 
party of one hundred foldicrs defeats another, which 
confifts only of fifty. 

This, my Lord, I confefs, is fuch an argument 
againft our modern poetry, as cannot be anfwered by 
thofe mediums which have been ufed. We cannot 
hitherto boaft, that our religion has furnifhcd us with 

any 
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any fuch machines, as have made the flrengtli and 
beauty of the ancient buildings. 

But what if I venture to advance an invention of my 
own, to fupply the manifeft defe£ls of our new writers ? 
I am fuf&ciently fenfible of my weakuefs j and it is not 
very probable that I (hould fucceed in fuch a pi<oje£ly 
whereof I have not had the lead hint from any of my 
predeceflbrsy the poets, or any of their feconds, and 
coadjutors, the criticks. Yet we fee the art of war is 
improved in fieges, and new inftruments of death aie 
invented daily : fomething new in philofophy and the 
mechanics is difcovered almoil eveiy year : and the 
fcience of former ages is improved by the fucceeding. 
J will not detain you with a long preamble to that, 
which better judges will, perhaps, conclude to be little 
worth. 

It is this, in (hort, That Chiiftian poets have not 
hitherto been acquainted with their own ftrcngth. If 
they had fearcbed the Old Teftament as they ought, 
they .might there have found the machines which are 
proper for their work j and thofe more certain in their 
cffe6l, than it may be the New Teftament is, in the 
rules fufficlcnt for falvation. The perufing of one 
chapter in the Prophecy of Daniel, and accommodating 
what there they find, with the principles of Platortic 
Philofophy, as it is now chriftianized, would have the 
miniftry of angels as ftrong an engine, for the working 
up heroic poetry, in our rfeUgion, as that of the an- 
cients has b\;cn to raifc theirs by all the fables of their 
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gods, which were enly receivedTor trudis b;^ the took 
ignorant and weakeft of the people. 

It is a do6lrine alraoft univcrfally received by Chrff- 
tians, as well proteftants as catholicks. That there ar^ 
guardian angels appointed by God Almighty as ' M» 
vicegerents, for the prote£lion and government of 
cities, provinces, kingdoms, and monarchies; and 
thofe as well of lieathens, as of true believers. Ail 
^is is fo plainly proved from thofe texts of Daniel, that 
it admits of no farther controverfy. The prince of the 
Perfians, and that other of the Grecians, are granted 
fo be the guardians and prote^ing minifters of thofe 
empires. It cannot be denied> that they were oppofitc, 
and refifted one another. St. Michael -is mentioned by 
his name, as the patron of the Jews, and is now taken 
by the Chriftians, as the prote£lor-general of our reli- 
gion. Thefe tutelar genii, who prefided over the (everal * 
people and regions committed to their charge, were 
watchful over them for good, as far as their commif- 
fions could pofllbly extend. The general purpofe, and 
defign of all, was certainly the fervice of their Great 
Creator. But it is an undoubted ti\ith, that, for endd 
bell known to the Almighty M^jefty of heaven,' his 
p/ovidential deiigns for the benefit of his creatures, fol* 
the debafing and pun'rHung of fome nations, and tlie 
exaltation and temporal reward of others, were* not 
wholly known to thefe his mini(lers j elfe why thofe 
faflious quarrels, controverfles, and battles, amongit 
thcmfelves, when they were all united in the faniede«> 
££^17, /i;e /(jrrice and honour of. tUwc^jmmon imafttr? 
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.' 'But being inftnided only in the general, and zealous 
, of the main de/ign ;. and, -as finite* beings, not admitted 
. into the fecrets of governmentytho-iaftsreforts of Provi- 
1 4lence, or capable-of difcovering* -the final purpofes of 
God, who can work' good outof-evil,^ as he pleafe^ ; 
and itredftibly fways all manner of events- on earth, 
dire6Ung them finally for the bed, to his creation in 
. general, and to the ultimate end ^of his Own glory in 
particular : they muil of necefTity be fometimes igno- 
rant of the raean^ conducing to thofe ends, in which' 
alone they, can jarcand oppofe each other. One angel, 
• as we may fuppofe the prince of Pcrfia, as he is called, 
judging that it would be more for God's honour, aird 
the benefit of his people, that the Median and Perfian 
f monarchy, when delivered from tlie>Babyloni(h capti- 
vity, ihould.ftill be uppermoft : and the patron of the 
Grecians, to- whom the will of God might be more 
particularly jfevealed, contending on the other fide, for 
the rife of Alexander and his fucceiTors, who wer« 
;ippointed to puniih the. backfli ding Jews, and thereby 
to put them in mind of their of&nces, thai they might 
'j:epent, and become more virtuous, and more obfervient 
of the law revealed. But how far thefe. controverfies and 
appearing enmities, of thofe glorious creatures may be 
xarried ; bow theie .oppofitions mayi)eft be managed-, 
and by what means conduced, is; not .my bufinefs to 
.ihew or determine I thefe things muft be. left to the 
>,in¥ention and judgment of the poet : if any of fo 
.happy a genius be now living, or any future 'a^e ca«v 
UprodujecsLxasm, who, being «)iiTttfeixit\xv^%^'^^^S<^^ 
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of Plato* as it is now accommodated to chrlftian ufe; 
for (as Virgil gives us to underftand by his example) 
he h the only proper perfon, of all others, for aa 
epick poem, who, to his natural endowments, of a 
large invention, a ripe judgment, and a ftrong memory^ 
has joined the knowledge of the liberal arts and fci- 
ences, and particularly moral philofophy, the mathe- 
matics, geography, and htftory, and with all thefe qua- 
liftcations is born a poet; knows, and can pra^lvfe, the 
variety of numbers, and is mafter of the language in 
which he writes ; if fuch a man, I fay, be now arifen, 
or fliall arife, I am vain cnomgh to think, that I have 
propofed a model to him, by which he may build a 
nobler, a more beautiful, and more pcrfeft poem, than 
any yet extant, fince the ancients. 

There is another part of thefe machines yet want- 
ing; but, by what I have faid, it wmild have been 
eafily fupplied by a judicious writer. He could not 
have failed to add the oppofition of ill fpirits to the 
good; they have alfo their defign, ever oppofitc to 
that of heaven ; and this alone has hitherto been the 
{M'a6iice of tiie modems : but this imperfeA fyftem, if 
I may call it fuch, which I have given, will in- 
finitely advance and carry farther tliat hypothefis of the 
evil fpirits contending with the good. For, being fo 
much weaker fincc their fall than thofe blcffed beings, 
they are yet fuppofcd to have apennitted power of God, 
of a£ling ill, as, from their own depraved nature, thev 
have always .the "will of defigning it. A great tefti- 
i33oi>/ of which wc find in hv>\y -wtw, "wVittv Oo^ M- 
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mighty fuffered 8atan to appear in the holy fynod of 
the angeJs (a thing not hitherto drawn into example 
by any of the poets) ^ and alfo gave him power over 
all things belonging to his fervant Job, excepting only 
life. 

Now what thefc wicked fpirits cannot compafs by 
the vaft difproportion of their forces to thofe of the 
fuperior beings, they may by their fraud and cunning 
•carry farther, in a feeming league, confederacy, or 
fubferviency to .the dcfigns of fome good angel, as far 
as confifts with his purity, to fuffcr fuch an aid, the 
.end of which may poffiblybe difguifed, and concealed 
.from his finite knowledge. This is indeed to Aippofe 
a great error in fnch a being : yet fmce a devil can ^- 
;pear like an angel of light; fince craft and malice may 
fometimes blind for a while a more perfe6): underhand- 
>ing 'j and laftly, iince Milton has given us an example 
of the like nature, when Satan appearing like a cherub 
<o Uriel, 'the intelligence of ;the fun, circumvented him 
-^ven in his own province, and paifcd only for a curious 
traveller through thofe new-created regions, that he 
.might obferve therein the workman/hip of God, and 
rpraife him in his works. 

I know^notwhy, upon the 'fame. Aippodtion, orforae 
^othe^, a fiend may not deceive a creature of more ex- 
pediency than himfelf, but yetacreature j at leaft by the 
rconnivance, or tacit permifTion; of tlieomnifcient Being. 

ThuSj-my Lord, I have, as briefly as I could, given 
•your Lordfliip, and by you the world, a rude drau^Ut 
tof whatlJiavc been loDglaboMrm^AW Tx\^'«KMeccw'4!^'2^'» 
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and' what I 4iad .-.intended to have put in pra£^ioe 
(though faiHinable for the attempt of iuch a.poem}} ami 
to Jiave left the ftage,. to which .my genius never much 
inclined me, for a work which would have taken up 
my life in the performance of it. This too, I had in- 
tended chiefly for the honour ofi^ny native-country, to 
which a poet is. particularly obliged : .of twa'Aibjefls, 
both relating to it, -I was doubi^ul, whether I (houU 
choofe that of .king Arthur conqvciing the Saxons ; 
which> being fartlier diftant in -time, gives the greater 
fcQpe to my invention : -or that .of . Edwakl the Black 
^j^nce, in fubduing Spain, and reftoring it to tho law- 
ful prince, though a great tyrant, Don^Pedro the Cruel : 
which, for the compafs of time, including only the expe- 
dition of. one year ; for the greatnefs of the aflion, and 
its anfwerable> event; £or the ^nagnanimity of the 
Engliih heroy oppofed to the ingratitude of the perfon 
wh«m he reftored ; and for tlie many 'beautiful epi- 
ipdes which I had interwoven with the principal deligpi, 
tpgcthcr with, the chara6lers of the chiefeft Engliih per- 
ibfts; wliecein, after Virgil and Spenfcr, I would 
have taken occafion to reprefent my living friends and 
patrons of the nobleil families, and alfo ^(hadowed the 
events of. future ages, ;in theibccellion of our Impe- 
-^rial lines : with thefe helps, and thofe 6f the machines, 
which I have mentioned, I might perhaps have done 
as well as fome of my predecfiflort t or at lekft chalked 
. out a way for others to amf t like deiign. 

But, being enouraged < ^ by kii^ 

JCbirkslL my little fi o^fpeft 
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of a* future fiibfiftence, I was then difcouraged in the 
beginning of .my attempt; and now age has over- 
taken me, and want) a more infufferable evil, through 
the change ,of times ^ has wholly difenabled me< 
Though I muft ever acknowledge, to the honour of 
your Locidfhip, and the eternal memory of your cha- 
rity, that fince this revolution, wherein I have pa- 
tiently fuffered the ruin of my fmall fortune, and the 
lofs of that poor fubfiftence' which I «kad from two 
kings, whom I had ferved- more ^faithfully than pro- 
fitably to myfelf 5 then your Lrodihip was pleafed, 
cut of no other motive but your, own Boblenefs, with- 
out any defert of mine, or the Icaft folicitation from 
.me, to make me'a juoft hountiiuliprefent, which, at 
th^ttimt, when I wasL mod in want.o£it, icarae molt 
fealbnabiy and unexpeiltdly to my relief. That 
favour my Lord, -is of itfelf diifficient to bind ^ny 
grateful man to a perpetual acknowlctlgment, and 
to all the future fen-ice, which one of n:y.mean con- 
dition can , ever he. able to perforin. May tJie Al* 
mighty God retuin it for .me, both ui bltfTiug you 
here, and rewarding you hereafter. ImuAnotpre- 
f!ime to defend the caufe.for which I now fuffer, be- 
caufe your l>ordftiip .is engaged 3^ainii it.: but the 
more you are fo,.the greater is my obligiition to you : 
for your laying afide all the confiderations of fa£liona. 
and parties, to. do an aftiott ofpureilifintcrefted cha- 
rity. This is one among many of your fliininoft qua- 
litics, which diilinguifh ,yow from others of your 
xsaxki but let me add a farther truth, that wltKo.'vs.v 
Vox. VII. K "^^^ 
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thefc des of gratitude, and abftra£^ing from them all^ 
I have a moft particular inclination to honour you ; 
and, if it were not too bold an expreflion, to fay>. I 
love .you. It is no ihame to be a Poet, though it«i$ 
to be a bad one. Auguftus Cx&rtof old, and Cardinal 
Richlieu of late, would willingly have «been ■ fuch j 
and David. and Solomon were fuch. You, who with- 
out flattery, are the beft «f the prefent age in England, 
and would, have been..fo had youwbesn bom in any 
other country, will receive nrore honour in. future 
ages, by that one excellency^ than by all thofe honours 
to which your birth has in titled, you, or your merits 
have acquired you. 

*« Ne,- forte, pudori 
" Sit Vibi roufa lyr« foleis, M cantor Apollo." 

I have formerly faid in thi^.epiftle, that I eould diftin- 
guiih yourwritingc from thofe of any others : it is now 
time to clear myfelf from any imputationof felf-coneeit 
on that fubje6l. I aflfume not to myfelf ^ny particular 
lights in this difcovery j they are fuch only as are obvi* 
OU8 to every manof fenfe an^ judgment, who loves Poe- 
try, and undcrftands it. Your thoughts are always £6 
remote from the common way of thii&ipg, that they 
are, as I may fay, of another fpecies than the coiicep- 
tionsTof otlier Poets ; yet, you go not outiof Nature for 
any of them : gold it never bred upon thrfurface .of 
the ground $ but lies fo hidden, and fo deep, that the 
mines of it are feldom found j .but the force «f waters 

^ caAs 
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cailr it out from lh6 bowels 6f ^ftiotXtitains, and expofes 
' it amongft thefanch of rivers : giving us of her bounty, 
' what ^e could not hope for by our fearch. Thii 
fuceefs attends yOurLordihip^s thoughts, \trhich would 
look: iike chance^ if it were not perpetual, and always 
' of ^e fakne tenor. If I. grant that there is care in it, 
it hfuch a care as wouFd be inefFc6lual and fruitlefs 
In other nien. It is the *« curiofa felJcitas " which 
PetrOnius afcribes to Horace in his Odes. Wc 4iave 
not wherewithal to imagine fo ftrongly, fo juftly, and 
fopleafantiy : in ihort,'1f we have the fame know- 
ledge, .we cannot draw out of it Ihe feme c^inteflence i 
we cannot give it fuch a term, fuch a propriety, and' 
inch a beauty : fomething is deficient in the ttianner, 
or the words, but more in the noblenefs of Our con- 
ception. Yet when you have finiflied all, and it ap- 
pear»-in its full luftre, when the diamond is not only 
found, but the roughnefs fmoothcd, when "it Is tut 
• into a form, and fet in- gold, then' we cannot but ac* 
knowledge,* that it is the ptrfeft work of art afid na- 
ture : and every one will be fo vainj to think he ltim-> 
felf coul-.l have perfoimed the like, till he attempts it» 
It is juft the (lofcription that Horace makes of fuch a 
fini(hed.^iecc : it appears fo eafy, *' Ut fibi quivis fpe- 
<< ret idem; iudet multum, fruftraque laboret, au- 
«« fas idem." And befides all this, it is your Lord* 
•/hip's particular talent to lay your tho\ights fodofe 
together, that were they cloftr they wOuM be crouded» 
and even a due connc6Vion would be wattling. W« 
^e not kept in expe^Vation of Vwo ^QQ^\\tft.^>'«'^^^^ 
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are to come after a long parentbefis of twenty baj}. 
which is ihc April-poetry of other writers j a mixture 
of rain and funihine by fits; you are always brighl, 
even almoft to a fault, by realon of the excefs. There 
is continual abundance » a magazine of though t> and 
yet a perpetual variety of entertainment; which creates 
fuch an appetite. in your reader, that he is not cloyed 
with any thing, but fatisfied with. all. It -is that 
which the Romans call " Caena dubia;" where thei*e 
is fuch plenty, yet, withal,, fo much diverfity and fp 
gOQd order, that the choke. is difficult betwixt one 
excellency and another ; and yet the conclufion, by a 
^ue climax, is evermore the beft ; that is, as a con- 
clufion ought to be, ever the mod proper for its place. 
Sec, my Lord, whether I have not fludied your Lord- 
(hip witkfome application : and iince you are fo mo • 
deft, that you will not be .judge and party, I appeal 
to the whol^ world, if have not drawn your pifture 
to a great degree of likenefs, though it is but in mi- 
niature 3 and, thatfome of the bed features are yet 
wanting. Yet, what I» have done is enough to dif- 
tinguifh you irom many others, which is tlie propo- 
fition I took upon me to dcmonilrate. 
' And now, my Lord, to apply what I have faid to ray 
prefent bufinefs. The fatires of Juvenal and Perfius 
appearing in this new Engliih drefs, cannot fo propedy 
be infcribed to any man as to your Lordfiiip, who are 
the firft of the age in that way of writing. Your 
Lordfliip, amongft many other favours, has given me 
your penniiiiQii for this addrefs } and you have par- 
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ticulariy encouraged me by your pcrufal and approba- 
tion of the fixth and tenth fatires of Juvenal^ as I have 
tnnfiated them. My fcllbw-labourcrs have likewife 
' commiffioned me to perform in their behalf this of- 
fice of a dedication toyou*^ and will acknowledge 
with all pofTible refpcft and gratitude, your acceptance 
of their work. Some of them have the. honour to be 
known to your Lordfliip already ; and they who have 
not yet that happinefs, delire it now. Be pleafed to 
receive our common endeavours with your wonted can- 
dour, without intitling you to the prote6lfon or our 
common failings/ in fo difficult an- undertaking. 
And allow me your patience, if it be not already tired 
with this long epiftle, to give you, from the beft au- 
thors, the origin, the antiquity, the growth, the 
change, and tlic complcatment of fatire among the Ro- 
mans. To defcribe, if not define, the nature of that 
Poem, with its feveral qualifications and virtues, to- 
gether with the feveral forts of it. To compare the 
excellencies of Horace, Perfius, and Juvenal, and 
(hew the particular manners of their fatires. And 
laflly, to give an account of this new way of verfion, 
which is attempted in our performance. All which, 
according to the weaknefs of my ability, and the belt 
lights which I can get from others, fhall be the fub- 
5 eft of my following difcourfe. 

The moft perfeft work of Poetry, fays our m after 
Ariftotle, is Tragedy. His reafon is, becaufe it is the 
moft united; being more fevefcly confined ^wv^Jcvv^ >\nr. 
rules of allien, time, and v^^w. IXxR ^^vixv\% 's.TiCvt^-* 
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of apiece, and one> without epifodes : the time li- 
mited to a. natural day; and the place circumfcribed 
at leaft within the compafs of one town or city. Betn^ 
rxaflly pro|^rtioned thus, and uniform in all its parts, 
the mind is more capable of comprehending the whole 
beauty of it without diftrafUon. 

But after all thefe advantages, an Heroic Poem is 
certainly the greateft work of human nature. The 
beauties and perfe^ions of the other are but mecha- 
nical; thofe of the Epic are more noble. Though 
Homer has limited hi^ place to Troy and the fields 
about it ; his a£iion to forty-eight natural days, 
whereof twelve are holidays, or ceiTation from bufinefs, 
during the funerals of Patroclus. To proceed, the 
aftion of the Epic is greater : the extenfion of time 
enlarges the pleafure of the reader, and the epifodes 
give it more ornament, and more variety. The in- 
ftru6lion is equal ; but in the firft is only inftruAive, 
the latter forms a hero and a prince. 

If it figniiies any thing which of them is of the more 
ancient family, the befl and moft abfolnte Heioic 
Poem was written by Homer long before Tragedy was 
invented ; but if we confider the natural endowments, 
and acquired parts, which are neceffary to make an 
accompli Ihed writer in either kind. Tragedy requires a 
lefs and more confined knowledge : moderate learn- 
ing, and obfervation of the rules is fufficient, if a ge- 
nius be not wanting. But in an Epick Poet, one who 
is worthy of that name, befides an univerial genius, 
MS reqvJjvd uuivcr/aJ learning, to^ihfti: YiitK all thofe 
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• qualities and acquiiltions which I hive named above, 
and as many mot^e as I have, through hafte or negli- 
gence> omitted. And after all, he muft have exa^lly 
ftudied Homer and Virgil as his patterns, Ariftotle 
and Horace as his guides, and Vida and BofTu as their 
commentators, with many others, both Italian and 
French critics, which I want leifure here to recom- 

. mend. 

In a word, what I have to fay in relation to this 
iubjec^, which does not particularly concern fatire, 
is, that the greatnefs of an Heroic Poem, beyond that 
of a Tragedy, may eafily be difcovered, by obferving 
how few have attempted that work, in comparifon of 
thofe who have written drama^s ; and of thofe few, 
how fmall a number have fucceeded. But, leaving 
the critics on either fide, to contend about the pre- 
ference due to this or that fort of Poetry ; I will 
haften to my prefent bufmefs, which is the antiquity 
and origin of fatire, according to thofe informations 
which I have received from the learned Cafaubon, 
Heinfius, Kigaltius, Dacier, and the Dauphin's }ii* . 
venal j to which I /hall add fome obfervations of my ' 
own. 

There has been a long difpute among the modern 
pritics, whether the Romans derived their fatire from 

, the Grecians, or firft invented it themfelves. Julius 
Scaliger, and Heinfius, are of the iirft opinion; 
Cafaubon, Rigaltius, Dacier, and the publi/hcr of 
the Dauphin's Juvenal, maintain the latter. 1£ >Nt 
t:ikc fatire in the general fignifve^tUoxv o^ ^^^w^. 
as It is ufcd in all modern \ar\gv\^^'t^ ^o^^ ^yv\\\n^^^\^ 
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it is certain that it is almoft as old as verie j andw 
though hymns, which are praifes ef God, may br 
%ilIowcd to have been before it, yet the defamation of 
others was not long after it. After God had curfed 
Adam and Eve in Paradife, tlie hufband and wife 
cxcufed thcmfelves, by laying the blame on one an- 
other; and gave a beginning to thofe conjugal dia- 
logues in profe, which the Poets have perfected in 
verfe. The third chapter of Job is one of the firft in- 
iiances of this Poem in Holy Scripture:, unlefs we 
will take it higher, from the latter end of the fe- 
cond 5 where his wife advifes him to curfe his Maker. 

The original, I confefs, is not much to the honour 
of fatire ; but here it was nature, and that depraved ! 
When it became an art, it bore better fruit. Only 
we have learnt thus mucji already> that feoffs and re- 
vilings arc of the growth of all nations ^ and con fe- 
quently that nttitlicr the Greek Poets borrowed from 
other people their art of railing, neither needed tlie 
Romans to take it from tlicm. But confidering fatire 
as a fpecies of Poetry, here the war begins amongft 
the Critics. Scaliger the father will have it de- 
iccnd from Greece to Rome; and derives the word 
.Satiie from Satyrus, that mixt kind of animal, or, as 
the ancients thought him, rural god, made up be- 
twixt a man and a goat ; with a human head, hooked 
nofe, powting lips, a bunch or ftruma under the chin, 
pricked ears, and upright horns ; the body (bagged 
with hair, efpecially Irom die waift, and ending in a 
goatj with the icgs and feet o£ l\\al ctt^\>xc^» "^xsx 



Cafauboni aftd his fdllowersy- vi^th reafoiiy . condemn 
this derivatiaft ; and prove that fromSatyrtts, the word 
faiira^ a$-it figntfies^ yxm^ cannot peilibly dcfcend^ 
^Qv-faiira \t not properlyafiibftantive>>biit an adjective 5 
towhioh'tbe word lanxy in Engliihacharger, or large 
platter, is* underftood : fo -tliat the Greek poem, made 
acccording to the manner of a fatyr, and expreillng his 
qnrriities, muft properly ISc called fatyrical, and not 
I'atyr. And thus far it is allowed that the Grecians 
had fuch poems 5 but that they were wholly different 
in fpecies from that to which the Romans gave the 
name of fatyr. 

Ariftotle divides all poetry, in relation to' the pro- 
grcfs of it, into nature without art, art begun, and ait 
compleated. Mankind, even the raoft barbarous, hiixt 
the feeds of poetry implanted in them. The firft fpe- 
cimen of it was certainly (hewn in the praiies of the 
Deity, and prayers to him : and as they are of- natural 
obligation, fo they are likewife of divine inftitution. 
Which Milton obferving, introduces Adam and Eve 
every morning adoring God in hymns and prayers. 
The firil poetry v^s thus begun, in the wild notes of 
natural poetry, before the invention of feet and mea- 
fures. The Grecians and Romans had no other origi- 
nal of their poetry. Feftivals and holidays foon Aic- 
ceedcd to private worfhip, and we need not doubt but 
they were enjoined -by the true God to his own people ; 
as they were afterwards imitated by the heathens ; who 
by the light of rcafon knew they were tx^ \\\n<^'^ S.vi»\csr. 
fuperior Being in tlicir ncctffvUt^, ^\A Xa ^-w^^^^^ 
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for his benefits. Thus the Grecian holidays 
celebrated with offerings to Bacchus and Ceres, and 
other deities, to whofe bounty they, fuppofed they were 
owing for their com and wine, and other helps of life. 
And the ancient Romans, Horace tells us, paid their 
thanks to mother Barth, or Vefla, to Silvanus, and 
their genius, in the fame manner. But as all feiUTals 
have a double reafou of their inftitution j the firft. of 
religion, the other of recreation, for the unbending of 
our minds j fo both the Grecians and Romans agi-eed, 
after their facrificcs were performed, to fpend the re- 
mainder of the day in fports and merriments ; amongfl 
which, fongs and dances, and that which they called 
wit (for want of knowing better), were the chiefeft en- 
tertainments. The Grecians had a notion of fatires, 
whom I have already defcribed ; and taking them, and 
the Sileni, that is, the young fatyrs and the old, for 
the tutors, attendants, and humble companions of 
their Bacchus, habited themfelves like thofe rural dei- 
ties, and imitated them in their ruftic dances, to which 
they joined fongs, with forae fort of rude harmony, 
ibut without certain numbers j and to tlicfe they added 
a kind of chorus. 

The Romans alfo (as nature is the fame in all places) 
though they knew nothing of thofe Grecian demi-gods, 
nor had any communication with Greece, yet had cer- 
tainly young men, who, at their feilivals, danced and 
fung after their uncouth manner, to a certain kind of 
vcrfe, which they called Saturniaa s what it was, wc 
have DO c^rlain light ftom ?kUU<\w\t.>j ^odlCcw^t \ but 
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we may conclude^.that, like the Grecian, it was void 
af.ait«.oratleaft with very feeble hegiunings of it. 
Thoie.aiicisnt Romans, at thefe holidays, which were a 
mixture of devotion and debauchery, had a cuftom of 
reproaching each other with their faults, in a fort of ex- 
tempore poetry, or rather of tunable hobbling verfe ; 
and they anfwered in the fame kind of grofs raillery j 
their wit and their mufic being of a piece. 1 he Gre- 
clans> fays Cafaubon, had formerly done the fame in 
the perfons of their petulant fatyr^ : but I am afraid 
he miftakes the matter, and confounds the finging and 
dancing of the fatyrs, with the ruftical entertainments 
of the. firft Romans. The reafon of my opinion is 
this ; that Cafaubon, finding little light from antiquity, 
of thefe beginnings of poetry, amongft the Grecians, 
but only thefe reprefentations of fatyrs, who carried 
caniftcrs and cornucopias full of fcvcral fruits in their 
hands, and danced with them at their public fealts t 
and afterwards reading Horace, who makes mention of 
his homely Romans jefting at one another in the fame 
kind of folemnities, might fuppofe thofe wanton fatyrs 
did th£ fame. And efpecially becaufe Horace pofTibly 
might feem to him to have fhewn the original of all 
poetry in general, including the Grecians as well as 
Romans. Though it is plainly Qtherwife, that he 
only defcribed the beginning, and firft rudiments of 
poetry in his own countiy. The verfes are thefcj 
which he cites from the firft epiille of the fecond book> 
which was written to Auguftus : 
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** Agricolae prifci, fortes, pan'oquc beati« 

** Condita poft frumenta, levantes tempore fefto 

** Corpus 8s ipfom animam fpe finis difra ferentemj 

** Cum fociis operum pueri«r&'Coi>juge fida, 

<< Tellurem porcOfi Silvanum la6^e piabant, 

*« Floribus 8c vino GeniunFr memorem brevis «vi i 

'* Fefcennina per^hunc inventa Hcentia -moi'cm 

•* Vcrfibus altcrnis opprobria niftica fudit*** 

Our brawny clowns of old, who turn'd the foil. 
Content with little, and inur'd to toil. 
At harveft-homc, with mirth and country -cheer 
Reftor'd their bodies for another year 5 
RefrefhM their fpirits, and renewed- their hope 
Of iiich a future feaft, and future crop. 
Then, with their fellow joggers of the ploughs. 
Their little children, and their faithful fpoufe, 
A fow they flew to Vefta's deity 
And kindly milk, Silvanus, pour'd to thee. 
With flowers, and wine, their genius they adorM 
A ftiort life, and a merry, was the word. 
From flowing cups, defaming rhymes enfue. 
And at each other homely taunts they threw. 

Yet fmce it is a hard conje£lure, that fo great a m; 
as Cafaubon Ihould mifapply what Horace writ co 
cerning ancient Rome, to the ceremonies and mannc 
of anr*-** '^-tccc, I will not infift on this opinion, b 
tat "encral, tliat fince all poetry had 

r n, that of the Grecians and R 
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"feftivals. of thankfgiving -r and both were profecuted 
with mirth and raillery, and rudiments of verfe : amongft 
the Greeks^ . by . thoie vwho x^prcfented fatyrsj. and 
amongft the Romans by real.elowns. 

For» indeed, when I am reading Cafaubon on thfife 
two.fubje£);8,^methinks I hear the fame Aory tbld twice 
over ^with -very litde alteration. ^ Of which Dacier 
takingtnotice in his intei^etatiori of the Latin verfcs 
which I have^ranflated,' faysplaioly, that the begin- 
ning of,poctry was the fame, with a fmall variety, in 
both countries s and that ^tiie mother of^ it,' in all na« 
tionsy was devotion. iRut what is yet more wonderful, 
that.moft learned critiek takes hotice alfo, -4n his illuf- 
trations on the iirflepiftle of the.feeond-book, that as 
the poetry of the.Romansf, and that of *the Grecians, 
had the fame beginnings at feafts x>f thankfgiving, as 
it has been obferved : and the old comedy of the Greeks 
whick .was. invefbive, and the.fatire of ^e Rdtnans 
which was of the faBie;naiture, were begun on the very 
fame occafion,. fo the fortune of both, .in^procefs of 
time, was juft ^e fame ^ the, old comedy. of the 
(Grecians was fai'bidden,. fos its toos^nuch licence -in 
expofing of particular perfons,i and the rude fatireof 
the Romans was alfo punifhed by a law of the Decenv- 
viri, as Horace tells us, in thefe words : 

** Libertafque recurrentes accepta per anncs 
** Lufit amabiliter, donee jam faevus apertam 
** In rabiem verti coepit jocus 5 & per honejftas 
• *' Ire demos impUne minax : doluere cruento 
*• Dente laceffitx j. fuit inta^i% a^uo^mc ^>ax^ 
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*^ Conditions fupercommuni : c^uinetiam lex, 
« Poenaque lata, malo (juae noUit carmine queniqusm 
«' Dcfcribi, • vertere modum formidine fuftis $ 
« Ad bene dicendum delcftandumcltie redafti,** 

The law of the Decemviri was this ; " Siquis occen* 
<< tailit malum canim^ five condidifit, quod infamiam 
^' faxit, flagttiumve alteri, capital edo.'* A ftrange 
liiCenefs, and^bai-ely poilible : but the critics being all 
of the fame opinion, it;H)ecomt*s me to be filent> and 
to fiibmit to better judgments than^my own. 

But <to- return to the Grecians, from'whoie fatiric 
drama^s, the elder Scaliger and Heinfius will havt 
the Roman fatlre <o proceied ; I am to take a view of 
them firft^ and fee if there be any fuch^efcent from 
them as thofe authors have pretended . 

-Thefpis, 01 whofocver he were that invented Tra- 
gedy,. '(for authors' differ) mingled with them a chorus 
and dancers of fatyrs, whidi 4i«d been ufed - in the 
celebration of their feftivals ; and'there they were evt^r 
afterwards retained. The character of th6m was alfo 
• kept, which was mirth and wantonnefs t and this wac 
given, I fuppofe, to the- folly of the common audience, 
who foon groW'Wtfary of good £tnCt$ and, as we daily 
- fee, in our own age and country, are apt to forfake 
.poetry, and ilill Fea4y to return tabuffoonry and farce. 
From hence it came, that the Olympic Games, where 
the poets contended for four prizes, the fatirique tra- 
gedy was the laft of them ; for, in the reft, the fatyrs 
were excluded from the chorus. Among the plays of 
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Euripides which are- yet remaiotngy there is- one of 
thefe iatiriquesy whi^his called the Cyclops j in which 
wc may fee the natnrc of thofe poems, and from thence 
conclude* what likenefs they have to the Roman fatire. 

The ftory of this Cyclops, whofe name was Poly- 
phemus, fo famous in the Grecian fables, was, that 
UlyfTes, who, with his company, was xlriven on the 
coaft of Sicily, where thofe Cyclops inhabited, coming 
to a(k relief from* Siienus, and the fatyrs, who were 
herdfmento that one-ey'd giant, was kindly receive4 
by them, and entertained; till, being perceived by 
Polyphemus, they were made prifoncrs againft the ritea 
©f hofpitality, for which Ulyfles eloquently pleaded j 
were afterwards put down in the den, and fome of 
them devoured^ after which, Ulyffcs, having made 
him drunk, when he was aflcep, thruft a great fire- 
brand into his eye; and fo revenging his dead fol- 
lowers, efcapcd with* the remaining party "fef the living ^ 
and Silenus, and the fatyrs, were freed from their fer- 
vitude under Polyphemus,' and remitted to their firft 
liberty of attending and accompanying their patron 
Bacchus. 

This was the fubjeft -of the tragedy ; which being 
one of thofe that end with a happy event, is therefore 
by Ariftotle judged below the other fort, whofe -fuc- 
cefs is unfortunate. Notwith (fending which, the 
fatyrs, who were part of the <* dramatis perfonae,*' at 
well as the whole chorus, were properly introduced into 
the nature of the poem, which is mixed of fwce atid 
• tiJigedy, /The adventure of \J\7fft%-^w?A^ x^ wwXfct\a:^'«v 



^^ 
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the judging part of the audience^ and the uncouth per- 
fons of Silenu8> .and the fatyr s, to divert the commoa 
people with their groTs millepies. 

Your LordAiip has perceived by this time, that this 
iatyric tragedy, artd the J^oman fatire, have little re- 
femblances ki any other features. The -very kinds arc 
different: for what has a paftoral tragedy to 'do with a 
. paper •£ -v*rfes fatirically written ? The diara^er artd 
raillery'^ tlie fatyrsyls the ojiIytlHng that- could pre- 
tend to. a likenefs : were Scaliger and Heiniius alive*to 
maintain their opinion, -c^nd the iirib farcesof the Ro- 
maosy- which were the rudiments of their poetry, were 
written -before they) had any. communication with the 
Greeks $ «:, . indeed, any*knowkdge of that people. 

And here it will be proper to give the deiinit4on of 
the GreelbfatiFic poem, from Cafaubon, "before I leave 
this fubjeft. The fatinc, fajrs-he, is a dramatic poem, 
annexed 'to a -tragedy 5 having a chorus, which con- 
fifts of fatyrs : the perfons reprefcnted in it, are illuf- 
triouS'Aien : the a(lion df 'it is great $ the ftyle is 
partly ferious, and partly jocular 5 and the event of 
the a£Uon mod commonly is happy. 

The Gaecians,' befides th^fe fatinc tragedies, had 
anotherkind of poem, whieh they called Silli ; which 
were moreof «kin to the Roman iktire : thofe Silli were 
indeed inveftive poems, but of a different fpcciea from 
the Roman poems of Ennius, Pacuvius, Lucilius, 
Horace, and the reft of their fucceffors. They were io 
called, faj's Csifaubon in one place, from Sileifus, the 
faScFrhthertoBwchyxi \ but la another placrj bethink- 
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ing iiimfelf better, he derives their name JM rS o%\- 
K»i¥§*v, from their fcoffing and petulancy. From fome 
fragments of Ae Silli, written byTimon, we may find, 
that they were Satiric Poems, full of parodies $ that 
is, of verfes patched up £rom great Poets, and turned 
into another fenfe than their author intended them. 
Such among the Romans is the famous Cento of Au- 
fonius, where the words are Virgil's : but by applying 
them to another fenfe, they are made the relation of 
a wedding- night ; and the a£l of confummation ful> 
fomely defcribed in the very words of tlie moft modeft 
amongft all Poetss Of the fame manner are our fongs, 
which are turned into burlefque, and the ferious words 
ofthe author 4>crveited into a ridiculous meaning. Thus 
in Timon's Silli, the words are generally thofe of Ho- 
mer, and the Tragic Poets 5 but he applies them fa- 
tirically to fome cuftoms and kinds of philofophy, 
which he arraigns. But the Romans not ufing any 
«f thefe parodies in their fatircs ; fometimes, indeed, 
repeating verfes of other men, as Perfius cites fome of 
Nero's 5 but not turning them into andther meaning, 
•the Silli cannot be fuppofed to be the original of Ro- 
man fatire. To thefe Silli, confining of parodies, we 
.may properly add the fatires which were written again ft 
particular perfons 5 fuch as were the iambiques of Ar- 
.chilochus againft Lycambes, which Horace undoubt- 
edly imitated in fome of his odes and epodes, whofe 
titles bear a fufficient witnefs of it : I might alfo name 
the invedive of Ovid againft Ibis, and many othft^^ \ 
but thefe are the under- wood o£ fciUtt, Y"a?^tt ^-axvx^^ 
Vol. VJI. L xnwJo'^^- 
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timber* tree 9 they are not a general extenfion> as reach- 
ing only to fome individual perfon. And Horace 
feem$ to have purged himfelf from thofe fplenetic re- 
fle£bion8 in thofe odes and epodes, before he under** 
took the noble work of fatires, which were properly fo 
called. 

Thus, my Lord, ' I have at length difengaged my- 
filf from thofe antiquities of Greece ; and have proved, 
1 hope, ,from the beft Critics, that the Roman fatire 
was notixnTowed from thence, but of their own ma- 
nufafture :■"! am now almoft gotten into my depth ; 
at leaft by the help of Dacier I am fwimming towards 

• it. Not that I will promife always to follow him, any 
. more than he follows Cafaubon ; but to keep him in 
: my eye, as my beft and trueft guide j and where 1 

think- he may pofRbly miflead me, there to have re. 
' courfe to my own lights, as I expcft that others ihouk 
do by me. 

Quintilian fays, in plain words, ** Satira quiden 
** tota noftra eft :'^ and Horace has &id the fame thinj 

• before him, fpeaking of his predeceffor in that fort c; 
Poetry, ■" Et Graecis inta^li carminis author.'* No 
thing can be clearer than the opinion of the Poet, anc 
the Orator, both the beft Critics of the two beft agei 
of the Roman empire, than that . fatire was wholly o: 
Latin growth, and not tranfplanted from Athens u 

. Rome. Yet, as I have iaid, Scaliger the father, ac 
cording to his cuftom; that is, infolently enough 
contradi£ls them both.; and gives no better reaibn 
than the d^ivation of Sat^rvi^ ftoov go^V) fala 

c\ta 
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thas 5 and fo, from the letchery of thofe fauns, thinks 
lie has fufficiently proved, that fatire is derived from 
them. As if wantonhefs andhibricky "^eere^ntial 
to that fprt of Poem, which ought to be avoided 
in it. His other allegation, whith I have already 
mentioned, is as pitiful : that the fatyrs carried plat« 
ters and canifliers full 6f fruit, in theli' hands. If they 
had entered empty-handed, had they been ever the 
lefe fatyrs ? Or were the fruits, and flowers, which 
they offered, any thlng^ of kin to fatire ? Or any ajgu- 
ment that this Poem was originally Grecian? Ca- 
faubon judged better, and his opinion is grounded on 
fure authority, that fatire was derived from fatttra^ 
ci Roman word, which fignifies full, and abundant, 
and full alfo of variety, in which nothing is wanting 
ill its due pcrfe6lion. It is thus, fays Dacier, that 
we lay a full colour, when the wool bas taken the 
whole tin6lure, and drunk in as much of the dye as 
it can receive. According to this dei-ivation from 
,fatur, comes fatut'a, or faiyray according to the new 
fpelling ; as opiumus and maxumus are now fpclled 
optimus and maximus, Satiira, as I have formerly 
noted, is an adjeOivc, and relateslo the word lanxy 
which is undcrftood. And this ianxy in Englifli, a 
charger, or large platter, was yearly filled with all 
forts of fruits, which were offered to the gods at 
their fcftivals, as the pl-emiccs, or firft-gatherings. 
Thcfe offerings of feveral forts tiius mingled, it is 
true, were not known to the Grecians, >?i\vi t-^J^X^^ 
^hem w'tcvKcipTntv Svciuf, a facviflce o^ iV\te\% ^i^^xNiv%s»\ 
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and 'm»9VipfM»»f when they offered all kinds of graia* 
Virgil has mentioned thefe facrifices in his Gcorgiques* 
<< Lancibus 8c pandis fumantia reddimus exta/* 

And in another, place, " Lancefquc & liba feremiis ;** 
that isi we ofFcr* the ftnoaking entrails in great platterSi 
and we will offer the chargers and the cakes. 

This word fatura 'h^s been afterwards applied to 
many other forta of mixtures ; as Feflus calls it a kind 
of olla, or hotchpotch, made of feveral forts of meats. 
Laws were - alfo called leges faturay when they were 
of feveral heads and titles ; like our tacked bills of 
parliament. And per faturam legem ferre^ in the 
Roman fenate, was to carry a law without telling the 
fenators, or counting voices, when they were in hafte. 
Salluft ufes the vtoxd per faturam fententias exquirere\ 
when the majority was vifibly on one fide. From 
hence it might probably be conje6lured, that the dif- 
courfes or fatires of Ennius Lucilins, and Horace, as 
we now call them, took their name ; becaufe they arc 
full of various matters, and are alfo written ©n various 
fubje£l8, as Porphyrius fays. But Dacier affirms, 
that it is not immediately from thence that thefe fa- 
tires are fo called : for that name had be^n ufcd for- 
merly for other things, which bore a nearer rcfemblance 
to thofe difcourfes of Horace. In explaining of whioh 
(continues Dacier) a method is to be purfued, of which 
Cafaubon himfelf has never thought, and which will 
put all things into fo clear a light, that no farther 
room will be left for the lead difputc. 
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During the fpace of almoft four hundred years, fince 
the building of their city, the Romans had never known 
any entertainments of the ftate : chance and jollity firft 
found out thofe verfesr which they- called Saturnian^ 
and Fefcennine : or- rather human nature, which is 
inclined to Poetry, firft produced them, rude and bar- 
barous, and unpolifhed, as alt other operations of the 
foul are in tlicir beginningsj before they arc culti- 
vated with art and ftudy. However, in occalions of mcr- 
rimenl they were firft praftifed ,• and this rough caft un- 
hewn poetry was inftead of ftage-plays; for the fpaoe 
one hundred and twenty years together. They were 
made extempore, and were, as the French call them, 
impromptus j for which the Tarfians of old were much 
renowned \ and we fee the daily examples of them in 
the Italian farces of Harlequin and Scaramucha. Such 
was the poetiy of that falvage people, before it was 
turned into numbers, and the harmony of verfe. Lit- 
tle of the Saturnian verfes is now remaining ; we only 
know from authors, that they were nearer profe than 
poetry, without feet or meafure. They were Ippt/S/i^o*, 
but not i/xjxiTpot : perhaps they might be ufed in the 
folemn part of their ceremonies 5 and the Fefcennine, 
which were invented after them, in their afternoon's 
debauchery, becaufe they were fcoffing and obfcene. 

The Fefcennine and Saturnian were the fame; for 
as they wei*e called Saturnian from their ancientnefs, 
when Saturn reigned in Italy j they were alfo called 
Fefcennine, from Fefcennina, a town in the fame coun- 
try, where they were firft praSliCeOt. TV^ ^^at^^H«vCcv 
L 3 '^^^^'^ 
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a grofs and rufUc kind of raillery, reproached each other 
with their failing ; and at the fame time were nothing 
fparing of it to their audience. Somewhat of this cuf- 
tom was afterwards retained in their Saturnalia, or feafts 
of Saturn, celebrated in December ; at leaft all kind of 
freedom in fpeech was then allowed to fia ves, even againil 
their mailers ; and we are not without fome imitation of 
it in our Chriftmas gambols. Soldiers alfo ufed thofe 
FejG:ennine verfes, after meafure and numbers had been 
added to them, at tlie triumph of their generals r of 
which we have an example, in the triumph of Julius 
Cxfar oier Gaul, in tliefe exprefHons : << Caefar Gallias 
^< fubegit, Nicomedes Caefarem : ccce Caefar nunc tri- 
" urophat, qui fubegit Gallias ^ Nicomedes non trium^ 
** phat, qui fubegit Caefarem." The vapours of wine 
made the fird fatirical poets amongft the Romans ; whkb, 
faysDacier, we cannot better reprefent, than by imagin- 
ing a company of clowns on a holiday, dancing lubber- 
ly, and upbraiding one another in extempore doggrel, 
with their defe6ls and vices, and the ftories that wero 
told of them in bake-houfes and barbers-diops. 

When they began to be ibmewhat better bred, and 
were entering, as I may (ay> into the firft rudiments 
of civil tonverfation, they left thefe hedge-notes, for 
another fort of poem, foraewhat poU/hed, which Mras. 
alfo full of pleal'ant raillery, but without any mixture 
of obfcenity. This fort of poetry appeared under the 
name of fatire, becaufc of its variety : and this fatirc 
wat adorned with compofitions of mufic, and with 

dances.^ 
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dances $ but lafcivioiis pofhires vrtirt baniihed from it. 
In the Tufcan language, fay* Liyy, the word bifter 
figniiiea a player : and therefore thofe actors, which 
were firft brought from Etruria to Rome, on occafipd 
of a peflHence $ when the Romans were admoniflied 
to avert the anger of the gods by plays, in the year 
ab Urbe Condita cccxc : thofe a^lors, I fay, were 
therefore called biflriones : and that name has finqe 
remained, not only to adlors Roman boi*n, but to all 
others of every nation. They played not the former 
extempore ftuffof Fefcennine verfes, or clownifti jefts j 
but what they a6):ed was a kind of civil cleanly farce, 
with mufic and dances, and motions that were proper 
to the fubjea. 

In this condition Livius Andronicns found the 
ftage, when he attempted firft, inftead of farces, to 
fupply it with a nobler entertainment of tragedies and 
comedies. This man was a Grecian born, and being 
made a (lave by Livius Salinator^ and brought to Rome, 
had the education of his patron's children committed 
to him. Which truft he difchai^ed fo much to the 
fatisfaftion of his mafter, that he gave^him his liberty. 

Andronicus, thus become a freeman, of Rome, added 
to his own name that of Livius his mafter; and, as I 
obferved, was the firft author of a regular play in that 
commonwealth* Being already inftrufted, in his na- 
tive country, in the manners and decencies of the 
Athenian theatre, and converfant in the Arcbaa com* 
madia, or old comedy of Ariftophanes, and the reft 
of the Grecian poets 5 be took ^votcvOcvax xc.'^^^Vxx 

L 4^ 
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own defigning of plays for the Roman ftage. Tiit 
firft of vhich was reprefented in the year cccccxiT 
fince the building of Rome, as Tully, from the com- 
mentaries of Attic us, has aflfured usi it was after the 
end of the firft Punic war, the year before Ennius 
was born. Dacier has not carried the matter altoge- 
ther thus far J he only fays, that one Livius Androni- 
cus was the firft ftage-poet at Rome : but I will ad- 
venture on this hint, to advance another propofition, 
which I hope the learned will approve. And though we 
have not any thing of Andronicus remaining to juftify 
my conjecture, yet it is exceeding probable, that 
having read the works of thofe Grecian wits, his 
country-men, he imitated not only the ground-work, 
but alfo the manner of their writing. And how grave 
foover his tragedies might be, yet in his comedies he 
exprefled the way of Ariftophanes, Eupolis, and the 
reft, which was to call Ibme perfons by their own 
names, and to expofe their defe6ts to the laughter of 
the people. The examples of which we have in the 
lore-mentioned Ariftophanes, who turned the wife 
Socrates into ridicule; and is alfo very free with the 
management of Cleon, Alcibiades, and other miniftcrs 
of the Athenian government. Now if this be granted, 
we may eafily fuppofe, that the firft hint of fatirical 
plays on the Roman ftage, was given by tjie Greeks. 
Not from the Satyrica, for that has been reafonably 
exploded in the former part of this diicourfe : but from 
their old comedy, which was imitated firft by Livius 
Andionkus. And then Quintilian and Horace muft 
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be cautioufly interpreted, where they affirm, that fatlre 
is wholly Roman ; and a foit of verfe, which was not 
touched on by the Grecians. The reconcilement of my 
opinion to the ftandard of their judgment, is not, how- 
ever, very difficult, Hnce they fpake of fatire, n4^ as in 
its firft elements, but as it was formed into a feperatc 
work} begun by Ennius, purfued by Lucilius, and 
compleated afterwards by Horace. The proof depends 
only on this poftulatum : that the comedies of Andro- 
nicus, which were imitations of the Greek, were alfo 
imitations of their railleries, and reflexions on parti- 
cular perfons. For if this be granted me, which is a 
moft probable fuppofition, it is eafy to infer, that the 
firft light which was given to the Roman theatrical 
fatire, was from the plays of Livius Andronicus. 
"Which will be more manifeftly difcovered, when I 
come to fpeak of Ennius. In the mean time I will 
return to Dacier. 

The people, fays he, ran in crowds to thefe new en- 
tertainments of Andronicus, as to pieces whicji were 
more noble in their kind, and more perfeft than their 
former fatires, which for fome time they negle6led and 
abandoned. But not long after, they took them up 
again, and then they joined them to their comedies : 
playing them at the end of every drama j as the French 
continue at this day to aft their farces ; in the nature 
of a feparate entertainment from their tragedies. But 
more particularly they were joined to the Attellane fables, 
fays Cafaubon j which were plays invented by the OCcv. 
Thofe fables, fay» Valerius Maxim\xa> o>3^x. ^^ Vv*-^-* 
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were tempered wi;h the Italian feverity, and free froifa 
any note of infamy or obfcenenefs } and, as an odd 
commentator on Juvenal affirms, the Exodiarii, which 
were fingers and dancers, entered to entertain the 
people with light fongs, and mimical gcftures, that 
they might not go away opprefledwith melancholy, 
from thofe ferious pieces of the theatre. So that the 
ancient fatire of the Romans was in extemporary rc- 
-proaches : the next was farce, which was brought from 
Tufcany : to that fucceeded the plays of Andionicns, 
from the old comedy of the Grecians : and out of all 
thefc, fprung two feveral branches of new Roman 

- fatire j like different cyons from the fame root : which 
t /hall prove with as much brevity as the fubjeft will 
allow. 

A year after Andronicus had opened the Roman ftage 
with his new dramas, Ennius was born j who, when 
he was gi'own to man's ellate, having ferioufly con- 
fidered the genius of the people, and how eagerly they 
followed the firft fatires, thought it would be worth his 
pains to refine upon the proje£t, and to write fatires, 
not to be afted on the theatre, but read. He preferved 
the ground-work of their pleafantry, their venom, and 
their raillery on particular perfons, and general vices : 
and by this means, avoiding the danger of any ill fuc- 
cefs, in a public reprefentation, he hoped to be as- well* 
received in the cabinet as Andronicus had been upoir 
the ftage. The event was anfwcrable to his expcfta- 
tion. He made difcourfts in fcveral forts of verfe, 

vajwi! often in the fam^ v^^'"' > ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ the 
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tide their original name o£ fatire. Both in relation to 
the fubjefts, and the variety of matters contained in 
thero> the fatires of Horace are entirely like them $ only 
Enniusy as I faid^ confines not himfeif to one fort of 
verfe> as Horace does ^ but, taking example from the 
Greeks, and even from Hom^r himfeif in his Mai^ites^ 
which is a kind of iatire^ as Scaliger obferves, gives 
himfeif the licence, when one fort of numbers comes 
not eafily, to run into another, a& his fancy dilates. 
For he makes no difficulty to mingle hexameter with 
iambick tremeters; or with trochaick tetrameters j as 
appears by thofe fragments which are yet remaining of 
him : Horace has thought him worthy to be copied; in- 
fcrting many things of his into hi» own fatires, as Vir* 
gll has done in his .^neid. 

Here we have Dacier making out that Ennius wa» 
the firft iatirift in that way of writing, which was of 
bis invention ; that is, fatire abftrafled from the ftage 
and new modelled into papers of verfe, on feveral fub- 
jc^ls. But he will have Ennius take the ground-work 
of I'atirc from the firft farces of the Romans, rather thaa 
from the formed plays of Livius Andronicus, which were 
copied from the Greciaa comedies. It may poflibly be 
fo ; but Dacier knows no more of it than I do. And 
it fecms to me the more probable opinion, that he 
rather imitated the fine railleries of the Greeks, which, 
he faw in the pieces of Andronicus, than the coarfencfs 
of all his old countrymen, in Uieir clowniih cxtempo* 
raiy way of jeering. 
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But, beddefrthis, it^ is ui^iverfally granted, that Ed- 
nlus, though an Italian, was excehently learned in the 
Greek language. His verfes were ftufFed with frag- 
ments of it, even to a fault :' and he himfelf believed, 
according to the Pythagorean opinion, that the foul of 
Homer was transfufed into him : which Perfius ob- 
fcrves, in hisfixth fatire : " poftquam deftertuit efle 
«« Maeonides." Bdt this being only the private opi- 
nion of fo inconfidcrablc a man as I am, I leave it to 
the farther difquifition of the critics, if they think it 
worth their notice. Moft evident it is, that whether 
he imitated the Roman farce, or the Greek comedies, 
he is to be acknowledged for the firft author of Roman 
fatire, as it is properly fo called, and diftinguifhed from 
any fort of ftage-play. 

Of Pacuvius, who fucceeded him, there is little to 
be faid, becaufe there is fo little remaining of him : 
only that he is taken to be the nephew of Ennius, his 
filler's fon 5 that in probability he was inftnifted by 
his uncle, in his way of fatire, which we are told 
he has copied } but what advances he made, we 
know not. 

Lucilius came into the world, when Pacuvius flou- 
rifhed moft $ he alfo made fatii-es after the manner of 
Ennius, but he gave them a more graceful turn ; and 
endeavoured to imitate more clofely the Vetus Comoeda 
of the Greeks ; of the which the old original Roman 
fatire had no idea, till the time of Livius Andronicus. 
And though Horace feems to have made Lucilius the 
firR author of fatire in vcrfc amongft the Romans, in 
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thefe words, ** Quid cum eft-Lueilius aufus primus in 
«< hunc opens componere carmina morem t^* he is only 
thus to be underftood> that Lucilius had givien a mox^ 
graceful turn to the .fatire ..of Ennius and J^acuvius,} 
not that he invented a ,new fatire vof his own t and 
Quintilian.feems to e:^plain this pafTage of Horace, in 
thefe -words: « Sattra quidem tota no(h*a eft, in qua 
** primus iniignem laude^adeptus eftXucilius/* 
. Thus, both Horace and Quintilian give a kind. of 
primacy of honour to Lucilius, amongft the Latin fa- 
tirifts. For as the Roman language grew more refined, 
£b much more capable it was of receiving the Greciaa 
beauties in his time : Horace and Q^iintilian could mean 
no more, than that Lucilius writ better than Ennius 
and Pacuvius : and on the fame account we prefer Ho- 
race to Lucilius : both. of them imitated the old Greek 
comedy i and fo did Ennnius and Pacuvius before 
them. The polifliing of the Latin tongue,.in the fuc- 
ceflion of times, made the only difference. And Ho- 
race himfelf, in two of his fatires, written purpofely on 
this fubje£l, thinks the Romans of his age .were too 
partial in their commendations jof Lucilius ; who writ 
not only loofely, rand muddily, with little. art, and 
much lefs care, but alfo in a time when . the Latin 
tongue was not yet fuificiently purged from the dregs of 
barbarifm ; and many fignificant and founding words, 
which the Romans wanted, were not admitted even in 
the times of Lucretius and Cicero^ of which both com* 
pJaiQ* 
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But, to proceed, Dacier juftly taxes Cafaubon, fay- 
ing, that the fatires of Lncilius were wholly differenl 
in fpccie, from thofe of Enniue and Pacuvhis. Cafau- 
bon was led into that miftakc by Diomedcs the gram- 
marian, who in cfFeft fays this : fatire, among the Ro- 
mans, but not among the Greeks, vtsts z. biting invec- 
tive poem, made after the model of the ancient comedy, 
for the reprehenfion of vices : fuch as were the poems of 
Lucilius, of Horace, and of Perfius. But in former 
times, the name of fatire was given to poems, which 
were compofed of feveral forts of verfes : fuch as were 
made by Ennius and Pacuvius : more fully exprefling 
the etymology of the word fatire, from fatura, which 
we have obferved. Here it is manifeft, that Diomedes 
makes a fpecifical diftinftion betwixt thefatires of Ennius 
and thofe of Lucilius. But this, as we fay in Englifli, 
is only a diftinclion, without a difference j for the rea- 
fon of it is ridiculous, and abfolutely falfc. This was 
that which cozened honeft Cafaubon, who, relying or 
Diomedes, had not fufficiently examined the origin and 
nature of thofe two fatircs: which were entirely 
• the fame, both in the matter and the form. Foi 
all that Lucilius performed beyond his prcdecefforsj 
Ennius and ' Pacuvius, was only the adding of more 
. politenefs, and more fait 5 without any change in the 
fubftanccof the poem : and though Lucilius put not to- 
gether in the fame fatire feveral forts of verfes, as En- 
nius did ; yet he compofed feveral fatii-es, of feveral 
forts of verfes, and mingled them with Greek verfes : 
'€>oepQem con/iiled only o£ Vi«ii?im^xs\^ s ^w'^ "axvQ\.V\^^ 
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^was entirely of iambicks ; a third of trochaicks 5 as 
is vifible, by the fragments yet remaining of his works. 
In fliort, if the fatires of Luciliiis are therefore faid to 
be wholly diflferent from thofe of Ennius, becaufe he 
added much more of beauty and polifhing to his own 
poems, than are to be found in thofe before him 5 it 
will follow from hence, that the fatires of Horace are 
wholly different from thofe of Lucilius, becaufe Horace 
has not lefs furpaifed Lucilius in the elegancy of his . 
writing, than Lucilius furpafTed Ennius in the turn 
and ornament of his. This paffage of Diomedes 
has alfo drawn Doufa, the fon, into the fame error of 
Cafaubon, which I fay, not to expofe the little failing^ 
of thofe judicious men, but only to make it appear, 
with how much diffidence and caution we are to read 
their works ; when they treat a fubjeft of fo much ob- 
fcurity, and fo very ancient, as is this of fatire. 

Having thus brouglit down the hiftory of fatire 
from its original, to the times of Horace, and fhcwn 
the fevcral changes of it ; I fhould here difcover fome 
of thofe graces which Horace added to it, but that I 
think it will be more proper to defer that undertaking, 
till I make the comparifon betwixt him and Juvenal. 
In the mean while, following the order of time, it will 
be neccflary to fay fomewhat of another kind of fatire, 
which alfowas defcended from the ancients : itis that which 
we call the Varronian fatire, but which Varrp himfelf 
calls the Menippean ; becaufe Varro, the moft learned 
of the Romans^ was theiirft author of vt^ ^vV^oSsKOa.vA'* 
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in his works, .the manner of .Menippus> the Gadareniajip. 
who profefled the philofophy of the Cynics« 

This fort of fatice was not only compofed of feveml 
forts of verfe, like thofe of Ennius, but was alib 
mixed with profe ; and Greek was fprinkled amongft 
the Latin. Quintilian, after he had fpoken of the 
fatire of Lmcilius, adds what follows j *« There U 
** another and former kind of fatire, compofed by 
** Teientius Vacro, the mod learned of the Romans « 
*' in which he was not fatisfied alone with mingling itk 
*' it feveral forts of vcrfe.'* The only difficulty of 
this paffage is, that Quintilian tells us, that this fatire 
of Varro was of a former kind. For how can we pof- 
fibly imagine this to be, fmce Varro, who was contem- 
porary to Cicero, but muft confequently be after Luci- 
lius ? Quintilian meant not, that the fatire of Varro 
was in order of time before Lucilius j he would only 
give us to underftand, that the Varronian fatire, with 
mixture of feveral forts of verfes, ivas more after the 
manner of Ennius and Pacuvius, than that of Lucili- 
us, who was more fevere, and more correft j and gave 
hirafelf lefs liberty in the mixture of his verfes, in the 
fame poem. 

We have nothing remaining of thofe Varronian fatires, 
excepting. fome inconfiderable fragments, and thofe for 
the mod part much corrupted. The titles of many of 
them are indeed preferved, and they are generally 
double : from whence, at leaft, we may underftand, 
how many various fubje6ts were treated by that author. 
Tull/^ in his Academics, introduces Yariro himfelf. 
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giving us fome light concerning the fcope and defiga 
of thofe works. Wherein, after he had (htwn his 
reafons why he did not txprofejfo write of philofophy, 
he adds what follows. Notwithftanding, fays he, 
that thofe pieces of mine, wherein I have imitated 
Menippus, though I have not tranflatcd him, are 
Cprinkled with a kind of miith and gaiety : yet many 
things are there inferted, which are drawn from the 
very intrails of philofophy, and many things feverely 
argued : which I have mingled with pleafantrics on 
purpofe that they may more eafily go down with the 
common fort of unlearned rcada-s. The reft of the 
fentence is fo lame, that we can only make thus much 
out of it $ that in the compofition uf his fatires, he 
fo tempered philology with philofophy, that his work 
was a mixture of them both. And Tully himfelf con- 
firms us in this opinion ; when a little after he addref. 
fes himfelf to Varro in thefe words : ** And you your- 
*^ felf have compofed a mod elegant and complete 
« poem ; you have begun philofophy in many places : 
*< fufficient to incite us, though too little to inftruft 
<* us." Thus it appears, that Varro was one of thofe 
writers whom they called 'oTra^oyiXoro*, ftudious of 
laughter } and that, as learned as he was, his bufmefs 
was more to divert his reader, than to teach him. 
And he intitled his own fatires Mcnippean ; not that 
Menippus had written any fatires (for his were cither 
dialogues or epiilles), but that Varro imitated his 
ftyle, his manner, his facctioufnefs. All that we ^ 
know farther of Menippus and his wriutvgi, >«\\\Ovx ^ 
are wholly loft, is, that by fome Vxe U ^^jitmt^^ •»:*'» 
Vol. VJL M ii.w\^^^^ 
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wnongft the r^ft, by Vairo : by others 1ie is noted of 
PynicaJ impudence, and obfcenity ; that he was mudi 
given to thofe parodies, which I have already men- 
tioned i that is, he often quoted the verfes of Homer 
and the Tragic Poets, and turned their Icrious mean* 
ing into fomething that was ridiculous ; whereat 
Varro's iatires are by Tuily called abfolute, and nioft 
elegant, and various poems. Lucian, who was emu- 
lous of this Menippus, feems to have imitated both 
his manners and his (lile in many of his dialogues | 
where Menippus himfclf is often introduced as a 
fpeaker in them» and as a perpetual buffoon : particu* 
larly his character is exprefTed in the beginning of that 
dialogue, which is called "StKvofActtrict* But VarrO) 
in imitating himt avoids his impudence and filthinefsy 
and only expreffts his witty pleafantry. 

This we may believe for ceitain, that as his fub- 
Jcfts were various, fo moft of them were tales or To- 
ries of his own invention. Which is alfo manifeft 
from antiquit)-, by thofe authors who arc acknowledg- 
ed to have written Varronian fatires, in imitatioa 
of his : of whom the chief is Petronius Arbiter, 
whofe fatire, they fay, is now printed in Holland, 
wholly recovered, and made complete : when It is 
made public, it will eafily be Ceeh by any one fentence, 
whether it be fuppofititious, or genuine. Many of 
Lucian's dialogues may alfo be properly called Var- 
ronian fatires; particularly his True Hiftory: and 
- cohfequently the Golden Afs of Apuleius, which is 
taken from him. Of the fame \lamv ^xVvtMockD^ifica- 
r/cjii of Ciaudius, by- Seneca x atid \^t ^^m^^x>4Tcv^ ^t 
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Csefars of Julian the Emperor. Amongft the msoderns 
vre may reckon the Encomium Moriae of Erafmus*- 
Barclay^s Euphornvio, and a volume of German au^ 
tkorsy which my. ingenious friend Mr. Charles Kil- 
ligrew once lent me. In the Eiigliih I remember none, 
which are mixed with prole, as Varro's were : but of 
the fame kind is Motlicr Hubbard's Tale in Spenfcr ; 
and (if it be not too vain to mention any thing of my 
own) the poems of Abfalom and Mac Flccno. 

This is what I have to fay in general of fatire : only, 
as Dacier has obferved before me, we may take notice* 
that the word Satire is of a more general fignifica- 
tion in Latin, than in French, or EngllHi. For 
amongft the Romans it was not only ufed for 
thofe difcourfes which decried vice, or cxpofed folly; 
but for others alfo, where virtue was recommended. 
But in our modern languages we apply it only to tlwi 
inveftivc poems, where the vciy name of fatii-e isr for- 
midable to thofe perfons, who would appear to the 
world, what they are not in themfelves. For in Eng- 
iilh, to fay fatire, is to mean refleftion, as we ufe 
that word in the worft fenfe j or as the French call it> 
more properly, Medifance. In the criticifm of fpel- 
ling, it ought to be with t, and not withjr, to dif- 
tinguiih its true derivation from fatura, not from Sa- 
tjrus. And if this be fo, then it is falfe Ipslled 
throughout this book } for here it is written fatyr. 
Which having not confidcrcd at the firft, I thought it « 
not worth corre6^ing afterwards. But the French are 
more nice, and never fpcll it any other yc«^ \\\vcv fe»!Cvrt.» 
Ma \ ix*^- 
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I am now amved at the mod difficult part of m] 

undertaking, which is, to compare Horace- with Ju* 

venal and Perfius. It is obferved by RigaltiuS} ii 

his preface before Juvenal, written to Thuanns, thai 

thefe three poets have all their particular partifans. 

and favourers: every commentator, as he has talcei 

pains with any of them, thinks himfelf obliged to pre< 

fer his author to the other two : to find out their fail 

ings, and decry tliem, that he may make room fo 

his own darling. Such is the partiality of mankind 

to fet up that intereil which they have once efpoufed 

though it be to the prejudice of truth, morality, an< 

common juflice: and efpecially in the produ<5lions o 

the brain. As authors generally think themfelves tb 

bed poets, becaufe they cannot go out of themfelv^ 

to judgd fincerely of their betters j fo it is with critics 

who, having firil taken a liking to one of thefe potti 

proceed to comment on him, and to illuftrate him 

after which, they fall in love with their own labotin 

to that degree of blind fondnefs, that at length the 

defend and exalt their author, not fo much for hi 

fake as for their own. It is a folly of the fame na 

ture, with that of the Romans themfelves, in the 

games of the Circus j the fpe6lators were divided i 

their fa6lions, betwixt the Veneti and the Prafini 

fome were for the charioteer in blue, and fome fc 

him in green. The colours themfelves were but 

fancy ; but when once a man had taken pains to f 

out thofe of his party, and had been at the trouble < 

procuring voices for th^nvi V^t c^t^^^-aUatcd*, \ 
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was concerned for his own labour ; and that Co ezr* 
neftly, that difputes and quarrels^ animofities, com- 
motions, and blood(hed, often happened i and in the 
decleniioii of the Grecian empire, the very fovereigns 
themfelves engaged in it, even when the Barbarians 
were at their doors ; and (liclcled for the preference 
of colours, when the fafety of their people was in 
queftion. I am now myfelf on the brink of the fame 
precipice ; I have fpent fome time on the tranflation 
of Juvenal and Perfius; and it behoves me to hUr 
wary, left, for that reafon, I ihould be partial to 
them, or take a prejudice againft Horace. Yet, on 
the other fide, I would not be like fome of our judges, 
who would give the caufe for a poor man, right or 
wrong: for though that be an error on the better 
hand, yet it is dill a partiality : and a rich m.an un- 
heard, cannot be concluded an oppreffor. I remem- 
ber a faying of King Charles II, on Sir Matthew 
Hales, (who was doubtlefs an uncorrupt and upright 
man) That his fervants were fure to be -caft on a trial, 
which was heard before him : not that he thought the 
judge was poffible to be bribed 5 but that his integrity 
might be too fcrupulous; and that the caufes of the 
crown were always fufpicious, when the privileges 
of fubjefts were concerned. 

It had been much fairer, if the modem critics, who 
have embarked in the quarrels of their favourite au- 
thors, had rather given to each his proper due, 
without taking from another's heap, to raife their ^ 
own. There is praife enougVv fov ^^Ocv ol ^^^'wv vcv 
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particular, without encroaching oa his fellows, amS 
detrafting from them, or enriching themfelvcs witiik 
the fpoUs of others. But to con\e to paiticulan t 
Heinfius and Dacicr are the moil principal of thofe,. 
who raife Horace above Juvenal and Peiiius, Scaiiger 
the father, Rigaltiws, and many others, debafe Horace,. 
that they may fet up Juvenal : and Gafaubon,. who 
is almoft fmgle^ throws dirt on Juvenal and Horace* 
liiat be may exalt Perdus, whom he underftood par- 
ticuLarly well^ and better than any of the former. 
commentators; even Stelluti,. who fuceecdedkim. 1 
will be'gin widi- him, who, in my opinion, defendfr 
the weakeH: caule, which is that o£ Periius } and la- 
bouring,, as Tacitus profeiles of his own writings, ta 
dtveft mylelf of partiality, or prejudice, coniider Pep* 
fius, not as a poet whom I have wholly tranflatedp. 
and who has coft. me more labour and time tlian Ju- 
venal ; but according to what I judge to be his owxk 
merit ^. which I think, not equal, in tlie main, to that 
of Juvenal or Hoiace ; and yet. In fome thingsy to be 
preferred to both of them. 

Firft, tbea, for the verfe,. neither Cafauboa himfclf 
nor any for him, can defend either bis numbers, or 
^ pujcity of hiS' Latin. Cafuubon givea this point 
for loft 5 and pretendsnot to juftify either the meaiures,. 
or the words of PerGus : he is eviiLuntly beneath. Lio- 
iiace and Juvenal,, in both. 

Then, as his verfe is fcabrous, and hobbling, and 
bis words not every where well chofen, the purity of 
tjiUjx being iBu^re corrupted than in the .time sf Ju- 
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Tenali and confeqiiently of Horace^ who writ vrhtti 
ihe language was in the height of its perfection i Cm 
his di£lion is hard) his figures are generally t09 
bold and darings and his tropes, particularly his 
metaphors, infuiTerably ftrained. 

In the third place, notwithftanding all tlie diligence 
of Cafaubon, Stelluti, and a Scotch gentleman (whom 
I have heard extremely commended for his illuftraticns 
of him)} yet he is ftill obfcnre » whether he affeCled 
not to be underftood, but with difficulty ; or whetlMp^ 
the fear of his fafety under Nero, compelled hjm tor 
this darknefs in (bme places; or, that it was occa-> 
fioned by his clofe way of thinking, and the brevity 
of his ftyle, and crowding of his figures y or, laftly, 
whether^ after fo lotig a time, many of his words have 
been corrupted, and many cuO?oms, and (Tories relate 
ing to them, lolt to us j whether fonie of thefe rca- 
ibns, or all, concurred to render him To cloudy^ we 
may be bold to afBrm, that the he& of commentators 
can but guefs at his meaning, in many paflages : and 
sone can be certain that he hasr divined rightly. 

After ail, he was a young man, like his friend and 
contemporary Lucan : both of them men of extra- 
ordinary parts, and' great acquired knowledge^ con- 
fidcring their youth. But neithei* of them had ar- 
rived- to that maturity of judgment, which is ncce/Tary 
to the accompliihing of a formed pOet. And* thjr 
eonfiderationy as on the one hand it lays fome imper- 
fe6lions to their charge : fo on the other fide, it is a 
#SMidid excufc for thofc failings, v<3^\cVk^x^\xv^v^«w5X\» 
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youth and inexperience ; and we have more reafon ti 

wonder how ihey, who died before the thirtieth year o 

I their age, could write fo well, and think, fo (Irongly; 

■ than to accufe them ef thofe faults, from which humai 
f nature, and more cfpecially in youth, can nev-er po( 

fibly be exempted. 

To confider Perfius yet more clofely : he rather in 
fukcd over vice and folly, than expofed them, like Ju 
venal and Hoi*ace, And as chafte and modeft as he i 

■ ^ftcemtd,. it cannot be denied, but that in fome plac 
, %e is bi»adand fulfom, as the latterverfesof the fourt 

fatire, and of the fixth, fufHciently witnefled. And i 
I . is to be believed that he who commits the fame crim 

often, and without ncceility, cannot but do it with foin 
kind of pleafiire. 

To come to a concIuHon : he is manifestly below He 
race,becaufe he borrows moft of hisgreateft beaiKies froi 
him : and Cafaubon is fo far from denying this, th: 
lie has written a treatife purpofely concerning k 5 w^lien 

■ m he ihews a multitude of his tranflatiens from Horao 
and his imitations of lUni, for the credit of his authui 
ivhlch he calls ** Imitatio Horadana.'* 

To the'e defc6ls, which I cafually obferved while 

was tranflating this author, Scaliger has added others 

he calls him, in plain terms, a filly writer, and 

irlflcr J full of oftentation of Warning 5 and after al 

I,, unworthy to come into convpetition with Juvenal an 

' Korncc. 

After fuch terrible accu rations, it is time to hea 
vhut Ids pation Cafaubon can alledge in his defena 
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luftead of anfwering, he cxcufcs for the moft part } 
and when he cannot, accufes others of the fame crimes* 
He deals with Scaliger, as a modeft fdholar with a . 
mafter. He compliments him with fo much reverence, 
that one would fwear he feared him as much at leaft at 
he refpefted him. Scaliger will not allow Perfius lo 
have any wit 9 Cafaubon interpicts this in the mildeft 
ienfe j and confeffes his author was not good at turn- 
ing things into a pleafant ridicule 5 or, in otlier wonls» 
that he was not a laughable writer, Tliat %c 
was inefttUy indeed, but that was non aptiffimus ad 
jocandum. But that he was oftentatious of his learn- 
ing, that, by Scaliger's good favour, he denies. Per- 
fius Ihewed his learning, but was no boafter of it j he 
did ojiendere, but not ojlentare ; and fo, he fays^ did 
Scaliger ; where, methinks, Cafaubon turns it hand- 
ibmely upon that fupercilious critic, and filently infi- 
nuates that he himielf was fufficiently vain-glorious,, 
and a boafter of his own knowledge. All the writings 
of this venerable cenfor, continues Cafaubon, whick 
are %pv<ra xF^^^f^^ more golden than gold itfelf, are 
every where fraellingof thyme, which, like a bee, he has 
gathered from ancient autliors : but far be oftentation 
and vain-glory from a Gentleman, Co well bom, and 
fo nobly educated, as Scaliger. But, Yays Scaliger, 
he is fo obfcure, that he has got hirafelf the name of 
Scotinus, a dark writer : now, fays Cafaubon, it is a 
wonder to me that any thing could be obfcui:e to the 
divine wit of Scaliger j from which nothing could be. 
hidden. This is indeed a ftroxv^ corc\^Yvav^xv\^ N^>^"<. '«^«^ 
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defence. And Cafaubon, who could not but be feo- 
lible of his author's blind Ade, thinks it time to aban- 
don a poft that was untenable. He acknowledges that 
Perfius is obfcure in fome places : t>ut fo is Plato, fo is 
Thucydides, fo are Pindar, Theocritus, and Ariilo- 
jAanes, amongd the Greek poets ; and even Horace 
and Juvenal, he might have added, amongft the Ro- 
mans. The truth is, Perfius is not fomctimes, but 
generally obfcure $ and therefore Caiaubon, at lail, ig 
forced to excufe him, by alledging, that it wHB/e de* 
fendendo, for fear of Nero j and that he was command- 
ed to write fo cloudily by Cornutus, in virtue of holy 
obedience to his mafter. I cannot help my own opinion ^ 
I think Cornutus needed not to have read many lef^uret* 
to him on that fubje6l. Perfius was an apt fcholar f 
«nd when he was bidden to be obfcure in fome places, 
^here his life and fafety were in qiicftlon, took tl>e 
iame counfel for all his boc^s ; and never afterwards 
wrote ten lines together clearly. Cafaubon, being 
vpon this chapter, has not failcil, we may be fure, of 
snaking a compliment to his own dear comment. If 
Perfius, fays he, be In himfelf obfcure, yet my interprcta- 
tioa hsis made him intelligible. There Isno quellion but 
he dcfervcs that praifi, which he has given to himfelf : 
but the nature of the thing,^ as Lucretius fays, will- 
not admit of a perfe6l explanation. Befides many 
examples which I could urge, the vory la(l vcrfe of 
his lalt fatire, upon which he particularly values him- 
ll'lf in his preface, is not yet fufiicbntly explicated. 
Jt Is true, HolidsLy hat ctwl^avouwd to \u(lify his con- 
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ftrncUon ; but Stelluti is againft it :: and for my part^ 
I can have but a very jdark notion of it. As for thr 
chaility of his tlioughts, Cafaubon denies not b\^t tha^ 
one particular paflage, in the fourth fatire, " At fi 
*< unflus ceiTes/* Sec. is not only the moft obfcurt^ 
but the moll obfcene of all his works ^ I underftoo^ 
it; but, for tliat reaibny turned it over. In defence of 
Lis boi/lerous metaphors, be quotes- Lpjiginus, who 
accounts them as iafbuments of the fublime ; fit ta 
move and ilir up the affe6Uons, particularly in nam- 
tion. To which it may be replied, thaL where the 
trope is far fetched, and hatxl,. it is &t for nothing but 
to puzzle the underftanding ; and may be reckoned 
amongft thele things- of Demoilhenes which ^fchine^ 
called ^avfj(.a.rft not p^jxara, that i») prodigies, not 
words. It muft be granted to Cafaubon, that the 
knowledge of many things is loft in our modern aget^ 
which were of femiiiar notice to the ancients 5 and that 
fatire is a poem of a difEcult nature in itrelf,.and is not 
written to vulgar, readers. And, through the relatioi^ 
which it has to comedy, tlie frequent change of per- 
fons makes the feniie perplexed, when we can but- 
divine who it is that fpeaks 5 whetheu- Perfius himfelf*. 
or his friend and monitor ;. or, in ferae places, a third 
pcrlbn. But Cafaubon comes back always to himfelf^. 
and concludes, that if Perfius had not been obfcure,. 
there had been no need of him for ai^ intcrpEEter. Yet 
when he had once enjoined himfelf lb hard a talk, he 
then conlidcred the Greek proverb, that l\«. xoNiSt; 
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or let it quite alone 5 and Co he went through with hi 
IP laborious talk, as I have done witli my difficult trani 

','.!. laticn. 

■; i. Thus far, my lord, you fee it hns gone very har 

: [ with Perfius : I think he cannot be allowed to (land i 

'.' I competition, either with Juvenal or Horace. Yet, fc 

'■■} once, I will venture to be fo vain, as to affirm, tha 

".-■ none of his hard metaphors, or forced expreflions, su 

;{ in my tranflation: but more of this in its proper place 

',:I where I (hall fay foraewhat in particular of our genera 

Mi performance, in making thcfe two authors Englifti 

f In the mean time, I think myfelf obliged to give Per 

.!;| iius his undoubted due, and to acqur.int the worltl 

;.|jl with Cafaubou, in what he has equalled, and in wha 

j:;; excelled, his two competitors. 

' ij A man who is refolvcd to praile an author, with an 

y. appearance of juftice, muft be fure to take him on th 

d llrongeft fide, and where he is leait liable to exceptions 

I?! He is therefore obliged to chufe his mediums accord 

|i| ingly 5 Cafaubon, who faw that Perfius could nc 

,: laugh with a becoming grace, that he was not mad 

I. for jefting, and that a merry conceit >vas not his talen 

jj turned his feather, like an Indian, to another ligh 

f that he might give it the better glofs. Moral doclrini 

fays he, and urbanity, or well-mannered wit, are tli 

two things which coniiitute the Roman fatire. But c 

5 the two, that which is moil eflcntial to this poem, an 

is, as it were, the very foul which animates it, is tl 

fcourging of vice, and exhortation to virtue. Thi 

vvir^ for a good icalbn, U already almoft out ol' doon 
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and allowed only foir an inftrument, a kind of tool, or 
a weapon, as he calls it, of which the fatyrift makes 
ufe, in the ^vnpafling of his defign. The end and 
aim of our three rivals, is confequently the fame. By 
what methods they have profecuted their intention, is 
fkTflKr to be confidered. Satire is of the nature of 
moral philofbphy, as being infti'u6Uve : he, therefore, 
who ihftrucls nioft ufefiiUy, will carry the palm from 
his two antagonifts. The philofophy in which PerHus 
was educated, and which he profeflfes through his 
whole book, is the ftoick : the mod noble, mod: 
generous, rooft beneficial to human kind, amongd all 
the fe6ls, who have given us the rules of ethicks, there- 
by to form a fevere virtue in the foul 5 to raife in us 
an undaunted courage, againft the aflaults of fortune | 
to efteem as nothing the things that are without us^ 
becaufe they are not in our power $ not to value riches, 
beauty, honors, fame, or health, any farther than as 
conveniencies, and fo many helps to living as we ought, 
and doing good in our generation. In (hort, to be 
any ways happy, while we pofTefs . our minds with a 
good confcience, are free from the flavery of vices, and 
conform our a£lions and converfations to the rules of 
right reafon. See here, my lord, an epitome of Epic- 
tetus } the doctrine of Zeno, and the education of our 
Perfius. And this he expreffed, not only in all his fatires, 
but in the manner of his life. I will not leflen this 
commendation of the Hoick philofophy, by giving you 
an account of fome abfurdities in theiv doe«^»R,^ "^A. 
fome, perhaps, jinpietics, if we coxi£\^w ^\'im>a^ "^^ 
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ftandard of chriftian faith : Perfius has fallen into non 
«f them 5 and therefore is free from thofe imputations 
What he teaches might he taught from pulpits, wit! 
more profit to the audience, than all the nice fpecula 
tions of divinity, and controverfies concerning faith 
which are more for the profit of the fiiepherd, than fc 
the edification of the flock. PafHon, interefl-, ambition 
aind all their bloody confequences of diicord and o 
war, are banifhed from this doctrine. Here is nothin 
propofed but the quiet and tranquillity of the mind 
▼irtue lodged at home, and afterwards diffufed in lu 
general cflEefts, to the improvement and good of huma 
Icind. And therefore I wonder not that the prei'ei 
Bifhop of Salifbury has recommended this our authoi 
and the tenth fatire of Juvenal, in his Paftoral Lettei 
-to the ferious pcrufal and pra6tice of the divines in h 
diocefe, as the befl common-places for their fermoni 
ss the ftore-houfes and magazines of moral virtue 
from whence they may draw out, as they have occafioi 
all manner of aliiflance for the .accomplilhment of 
virtuous Jiff, which the fl-oicks have affigned for tl 
•jrreat end and perfcftion of mankind. Herein then 
is, that Perfiys has excelled both Juvenal and Horace 
He fticks to his own philolbphy : he Ihifts not fidei 
like Horace, who is fometimcs an Epicurean, fom< 
times a Stoick, Ibmetimes an Ecle6iick, as his prel'ci 
humuur leads him ; iior declaims, like Juvenal, again 
vices, n:iore like an orator, than a philoibpher. Per 
fius is every where the fame ; true to the dogmas of hi 
madcr, Wiiat he has Icarwi, Yit vc^cXwt^ Nt\v:m^t\\\>} 
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and what he teaches, thslt he praftifts hJmfelf. There 
is a Ipirit of fincerity in all he fays : you may cafily 
difceni that he is in earneft, and is perfuaded of thit 
truth which he iiTculcsttes. IH this I aiti of opinion, 
that he excells Horace, who is commonly in jeft, and 
laughs while he inftrufts : and is equal to Juvenaj, 
who was as honed and ferious as Fei'fius, and more he 
could not be. 

Hitherto I have follo^tred Cafaubon, and enlargeil 
upon him ; becaufe I am fatisfied that he fays no tfioris 
than truth; the reft is almoft all frivolous. For lib 
fays, that Horace, being the fon of a tax-gathered, 
or a colle6lor, as we call it, fmelld every whei'e of the 
jneannefs of his birth and education s his conceits are 
vulgar, like the fubje^ls of his fatires ; that he does 
fUbeium fapere ; and writes not with that elevation 
which becomes a fatirift : tliat Perfius being nobly 
born, and of an opulent family, had likewiie the ad- 
vantage of a better mafter 5 Comutus being the nidft 
learned of his time, a man of the moft holy life, the 
chief of the ftoick feft at Rome ; and Kot only a great 
philofophcr, but a poet himfelf 5 and iti probability a 
coadjutor of Perfius. That, as for Juvenal, he was 
long a declaimer, came late to poetry, and has not 
been much converfant in philofophy. 

It is granted that the father of Horace was Liberti- 
nus, that is, one degree removed from his grandfather, 
who had been once a flave : but Horace, ij>eaking of 
him, gives him the beft charafter of a f^.\fe.«^ ^WOcw 
I trrer read in hiiiory ; and 1 mftk ^ VvX-Vj it\««^^ «^ 
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mine, now living, had fuch another. He bred him 

the beft fchool, and with tlie beft company of youi 

noblemen. And Horace, by his gratitude to his m 

mory9 gives a certain teftimony that his educati< 

was ingenuous. After this, he formed himfelf abroa 

by the converfation of great men. Brutus found hi 

at Athens, and was fo pleafed with him, that he toi 

him thence into the army, and made him ** tribun 

•*' militum,"" a colonel in a legion, which was the pi 

ferment of an old foldier. All this was before I 

acquaintance with Maecenas, and his introdu^ljon in 

the court of Auguftus, and the familiarity of tli 

great emperor; which, had he not been well-bred h 

fore, had been enough to civilize his converfation, ai 

render him accompliihed and knowing in all the aj 

of complacency and good behaviour ; and, in iho\ 

an agreeable companion for the retired hours and pi 

vaciesof a favourite, who was firft miniftcr. So ths 

vpon the whole matter, Pcrfius may be acknowledg 

to be equal with him in thole refpe6h, though be it 

born, and Juvenal inferior to both. If the advanta 

be any where, it is on the fide of Horace; as mu 

as the court of Auguftus Cxfar was fuperior to th 

of Nero. As for the fubje6Vs which they treated, 

will appear hereafter, that Horace writ not vulgar 

on vulgar fubje6ls, nor always chofe them. His ft: 

is conftantly accommodated to his fubjcft, cither hij 

or low : if his fault be too much lownefs, that 

Perfius is the fault of the haj-dnefs of his metapho 

and obfcuj ity ; and To tbcy aat t^Ywil m \Vv^ f^lVv^^ii 
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their ftilej where Juvenal manifeftly triumph? over 
both of them. 

The ^omparifon betwixt Horace and Juvenal it 
more diflGicult j becaufc their forces were more equah: 
a difpute has always been, and ever will continue, 
betwixt the favourers of the two poets. ** Non nof- 
** trum eft tantas componere lites." I ihall only Ven» 
turc to give my opinion^ and leave it for better judges 
to determine. If it be only argued in general, which 
of them was the better poet, the viftory is already 
gained on the fide of Horace. Virgil himfelf muft 
yield to him in the delicacy of his turns, his choice of 
words, and perhaps the purity of his Latin. He who 
fays that Pindar is inimitable, is himfelf inimitable 
in his odes. But the contention betwixt thefe two 
great matters, is for the prize of fatire : in which con- 
troverfy, all the odes and epodes of Hoi*ace are to ftand 
excluded. I fay this, becaufc Horace has writtca 
many of them fatirically, againft his private enemies i 
yet thefe, if juftly confidered, are fomewhat of the na- 
ture of the Greek Silli, which were invc6livc8 a- 
gainft particular fe6ls and perfons. But Horace has 
purged himfelf of this choler, before he entered on 
thofe difcourfes, which are more properly called the 
Koman fatire: he has not now to do with aLyce, a 
Canidia, a CaiTius Severus, or a Menasj but is to 
correct the vices and the follies of Kis time, and to 
give the rules of a happy and virtuous life. In a 
word, that former fort of fatire, vjVv\cVv\%Vxvcjwtwv». 
i:)jg}and by the name of laiinppoT\> \^ ?i totv^«o>^% Ssstt. 
,VoL.VII. N 
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of weapon, and for the moft part unlawful. Vl^ 
have no moral right on the reputation of other men* 
It is taking from them what we cannot reflore to then. 
Tlierc are only two rcafons, for which we may be 
permitted to write lampoons ; and I will not promife 
that they can always juftify us : the firft is revengCi 
when we have been affronted in the fame nature, or 
have been any ways notoriouHy abufed, and can niaki 
«urfelve8 no other reparation. And yet we know, 
that, in chriftian charity, all offences are to be for- 
, ghren, as we expe£l the like paidon for thoie which 
we daily commit againfl Almiglity God. And thii 
confideration has often made me tremble when I was 
faying our Saviour's prayer ^ for the plain condition 
of the forgivenefs which we beg, is the pardoning oi 
others the offences which they have done to us : foi 
which reafon I have many times avoided thp commiifiofl 
of that fault, even when I have been notorioufly pro- 
voked. Let not this, my lord, pafs for vanity in me \ 
for it is truth. More libels have been written agaiofl 
me, than almoll any man now living i and I had rea- 
fon on my fide, to have defended my own innocence i 
I fpeak not on my poetry, which I have wholly giveii 
up to the critics ; let them ufe it as they pleafej pof< 
ferity, perhaps, may be more favourable to me : foi 
intereft and paffion will lie buried in another age] 
and partiality and prejudice be forgotten. I fpeak oi 
my moralf, which have been fufHciently afperftdj 
that any fort of reputation ought to be dear to evei^ 
Aone& man, and is to me. '&>3X\tx.\^vfQtV.^^x&ftA 

i 
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for me, that I have been often wanting to myfcif 
in that particulai-j I have fcldbm anfwefed any fcur- 
rilous lampoon, 'when it was in my power to have ex- 
pofed my enemies : and, being naturally vindicative, 
have fuftered in filence, and, poffefTed my foul in quiet. 
Any thing, though never £0 little, which a man 
ipeaks of himfelf, in my opinion, is ftill too much { 
and therefore I will wave this fubjeft, and proceed to " 
give the lecond reafon, which may juftify a poet, 
when he writes againft a particular perfon ; and that 
is, when he is become a public nuifance. And thofe, 
whom Horace in his fatires, and Perfius and Juvenal 
have mentioned in theirs, with a brand of infamy, arc 
wholly luch. It is an a£lion of virtue to make ex- 
amples of vicious men. They may and ought to be 
upbraided with their crimes and follies ; both for their 
own amendment, if they are not yet incorrigible, 
and for the terror of others, to hinder them from fal- 
ling into thofe enormities, which they fee are fo fe- 
verely puniftied in the perfons of others. The firft 
reafon was only an excufe for revenge; but this fb- 
cond is abfolutely of a poefs office to perform t b«t 
how few lampooners are there now living, who are 
capable of this duty ! When they come in my way, 
it is impoffible fometimes to avoid reading them. But, 
good God ! how remote they ai*e, in common juftice, 
from the choice of fuch perfons as are the proper fub- 
je^ of fatire ! and how little wit they bring, for the 
fupport of their injuftice ! The vit^« fe*. >* ^Stjfcvt 
moft ordinary themes and tViebtftan^^w^^^^^'^'^ 
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to be the moft feverely handled. Araongft men, th 
who are profperoufly unjud, are intitled to panegyr 
,J but affliftcd virtue is infolently ftabbed with all ms 

ner of reproaches-, no decency is confidcred, no f 
^ fomenefs omitted 5 no venom is wanting, as far 

I dulncfs can fupply it : for there is a perpetual dea 

of wit 5 a barrcnncfs of good fenfe and entertainme 
The negleft of the readers will foon put an end 
this fort of fcribbling. There can be no pleafan 
where there is no wit : no im predion can be mai 
where there is no truth for the foundation. To cc 
elude, tliey are like the fruits of the earth in this 11 
natural feafon: the corn which held up its head, 
fpoiled with ranknefs 5 but the greater part of 1 
harvcft is laid along, and little of good income a 
wholfomc nourifhmcnt it received into the bar 
This is almoft a digrefldon, I confels to your Lordflii 
but a juft indignation forced it from me. Now 
have removed this rubbifh, I will return to the coi 
parifon of Juvenal and Horace. 

I would willingly divide the palm betwixt thei 
vpon the two heads of profit and delight, which ; 
the two ends of poetry in general. It muft be granf 
by the favourers of Juvenal, that Horace is the m< 
copious and profitable in his inftru6lions of hum 
life: but in my particular opinion, which I let 1; 
up for a (landard to better judgments, Juvenal is t 
more delightful author. I am profited by both, I a 
pleafed with both ; but I owe more to Horace, for n 
ji)flru6lionj and more to Juvenal, for my pleafuj 
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" This, as I faid, is my particular tafte of thefe two au- 
' ' thors : they who will have either of them to excel the 
other in both qualities, can fcarce give better rcafons 
for their opinion, than I for mine : but all unbiafied 
readers will conclude, that my moderation is not to 
be condemned : to fuch impartial men I muft appeal : 
for they who have already formed their judgments, 
rnay juftly ftand fofpefled of prejudice; and though 
all who are my readers, will fet up to be my judges, 
I enter my Caveat againil them, that they ought not 
lb much as to be of my jury : or, if they be admitted, 
it is but reafon that they fliould fiift hear what I have 
to urge in the defence of my opinion. 

That Horace is fomewhat the better inftruftor of 
the two, is proved from hence^ that his inftruftions 
are more general: Juvenal's more limited. So that 
granting, that the counfels which they give are equally 
good for moral ufe ; Horace, who gives the moft va- 
rious advice, and moft applicable to all occafions 
which can occur to us in the courfe of our lives 5 as 
including in his difcourfes not only all the rules of 
morality, but alfo of civil converfation j is undoubt- 
edly to be preferred to him, who is more circum* 
fcribed in his inftru£lions, makes them to fewer peo- 
ple, and on fewer occafions, than the other. I may- 
be pardoned for ufmg an old fa^'ing, fince it is. true, 
and to the purpofe, " Bonum quo communis, eo me- 
«< lius.'* Juvenal, excepting only his firft fatire, is 
in all the reft confined, to the ex^of\tv^ oi ^Qvs\^ ^-^vxv- 
^ularvicci that he Mies, and tWt V^ ^\OfA- '^'^^^ 
j4 ^ fexiXs.^^^'^ 
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fentcnces / are truly fliining and in(lru£live: buttb 
are fprinkkd here and there. Horace is teaching' 
in every line, and is perpetually moral ; he had foni 
out the (kill of Virgil> to hide his fentences ; to give y< 
the virtue of them> without /hewing them in their fi 
fxtent: which is the oftentaticn of z poet, and t 
hit art X and this Petronius charges on the authors 
his time, as a vice of writing, which was tlien gnr 
ing on the age. " Ne fententiae extra corpus orati 
*' m« emineant ;" he would have them weaved it 
the body of the work, and not appear emboflcd up 
it, and ftriking direftly on the reader's virw. Fo! 
was the proper quarry of Horace, and not vice ? ar 
as there are but few notoriouily wicked men, in coi 
parifon with a ihoal of fools and fops ; fo it is a han 
thing to make a man wile, than to make him hone 
for the will is only to be reclaimed in the one ; b 
the underftanding is to be informed in the oth< 
There are blind fides and follies, even in the prof< 
Ibrs of moral philofophy; and there is not any o 
ftffl of them that Horace has not expofed. Whic 
as it was not the defign of Juvenal, who wa» wlu 
]y employed in laihing vices, fome of them the mi 
enormous that can be imagined j fo perhaps, it w 
n^t fo much his talent. '< Omne vafer vitium ridei 
*' Flaccus amico, tangit, 8c admliTus circuna pnecc 
** dia ludit.'* This was the commendation whi 
Perfius gave him ; where by I'iiium, he means th( 
little vices, which we call follies, the defe^ls of h 
snan underilanding, or at moft the \{ecc«dillos of lii 
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rather than the tragical vices, to which men arc hur- 
ried by their unruly pafllions and exorbitant defircs. 
But in the word omney which is univerfal, he con- 
cludes with me, that the divine wit of Horace left no- 
tiling untouched ; that he entered into the inmod re- 
ceffes of nature ; found out the imperfections even of 
the moft wife and grave, as well as ^.the moft com- 
mon people ; difcovering, even in the'^eat Trebatius^ 
to whom he addreffes the firft fatire, his hunting after 
bufmefs, and following the court, as well as in the 
perfecutor Crifpinus, his impertinence and importu^ 
nity. It is true, he expofes Crifpinus openly, as a 
common nuifance : but he raillies the other as a fricud> 
more finely. The exhortations of Perfius arc con- 
fined to noblemen : and the ftoick philofophy is that 
alone which he recommends to them : Juvenal exhorts 
to particular virtues, as they are oppofed to tliofe 
vices againft which be declaims : but Horace laughs to 
/hame all follies, and infinuates vrrtae, ratheir by fa-- 
miliar examples, than by the feverity of precept:}. 

This lad confideration feems to incline the balance 
on the fide of Horace, and to give him the preference to 
Juvenal, not only in profit, but in pleafure. But, 
after all, I mull confefs that the delight which Horace 
gives me, is but languiihing. Be pleafed fiill to Un- 
derfiahd> that I fpeak of my own tafte on]r : he may 
ravilh other men ; but I am too ftupiJ and infenfibl* 
to be tickled. Where he barely grins himfelf, and as 
Scaliger fays, only ihews his white teeth^ he caxs.w^aX 
jreveke Hu ta any laughter. W\%"^i^^'SAVj^ s>tw'ax\%'» 
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his good manners, are to be commended : but his wit 
is faint 3 and his fait, if I may dare to fay fo, almoft 
infipid. Juvenal is of a more vigorous and mafculiae 
wit J he gives me as much pleafurc as I can bear : he 
fully fatisfics my expectation j he treats his fubjeft 
home : his fpleen is raifed, and he raifes mine : I have 
the pleafure of concernment in all he fays : he drivet 
his reader along with him ; and when he is at the end 
of his way, I willingly flop with him. If he went 
another ftage, it would be too far, it would make 
a journey of a progrefs, and turn delight into 
fatigue. When he gives over, it is a fign the fub- 
3cft is exhaufted, and the wit of man can carry 
it no fartlicr. If a fault can Juftly be found in him, 
it is that he is fometimes too luxuriant, too redundant ; 
fays more than he needs^ like my friend the Plain- 
Dealer, but never more than pJeafes. Add to this, 
that his thoughts are as juft as thofe of Horace, 
mnd much more elevated. His expreffions arc fono- 
rous and more noble ; his verfe more numerous, and 
his words arc fuitable to his thoughts, fublime and 
lofty. All thcfe contribute to the plcalure of the rea- 
der; and the greater the foul of him who reads, his 
trar.fports are the greater. Horace is always on the 
amble, Juvenal on the gallop; but his way is perpe- 
tually on carpet-ground. He goes with more impe- 
tuofity than Horace, but as fccurely ; and the fwift- 
nefs adds a more lively agitation to the fpirits. The 
low ftilc of Horace is according to his fubje«Sl, tliat is 
generally grave: I (^ueHioa not but he cguld have 
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raifed it : for the firft cpiftle of the fecond book, which 
he writes to Auguftus, (a moft infhnftive fatire, con- 
cerning poetry,) is of fo much dignity in the words, 
and of fo much elegancy in the numbers, that the 
author plainly Ihews, the fermo pedeftris^ in his other 
fatires, was rather his choice than his neceiHty. He 
was a rival to Lucilius, his predeceflbr, and was re- 
folred to furpafs him in his own manner. Lucilius, as 
we fee by his remaining fragments, minded neither his 
ilyle nor his numbers, nor his purity of words, nor his 
run of verfe : Horace therefore copes with him in that 
humble way of fatire, writes under Ixis own force, and 
xarries a dead weight, that he may match his competf- 
tor in the race. This I imagine was the chief reafon, 
why he minded only the cleamcfs of his fatire, and the 
-cleannefs of exprefHon, without afcending to thoft 
heights, to which his own vigour might have carried 
him. But limiting his defircs only to the conqueft of 
Licilius, he had tlie ends of his rival, who lived before 
him ; but made way for a new conqueft over himfelf, 
by Juvenal his fucceflbr. He could not gnre an equal 
■pleafure to his reader, becaufe he ufednot equal inftru- 
ments. The fault was in the tools, and not in the 
workman. But verfifications and numbers are the 
greateft pleafures of poetry : Virgil knew it, and prac- 
tifed both fo happily, tliat, for aught I know, his greateft 
excellency is in his di6lion. In all other parts of 
poetry, he is faultlefs ; but in this he placed his chief 
jperfe^lion* And, give me leave, my loid, ^vcvtt.'WaM^ 
htrc sun stpt occafion, to fay, xYwaXNu^\\ ^q>:\^ >eca-^^ 
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written (harper fatires, than either Horace or Jnrens^ 
if he would have employed his talent that way. I wHi 
produce averfeand half of his» in one of bi$ eclogues, 
to juftify my opinion $ and with commas after every 
word) to ihewy tliat he has given almoft as many 
laihesy as he has written fyllables j it is againft a bad 
poet, whofe ill veiies he deiicribes : « Non tu, in triviis 
** indo6le, folebas, ftridenti, miferum, ftipula, dif- 
<< perdere, carmen ?** But to return to my purpofe : 
when there is any thing deficient in numbers and 
found, the reader is uneafy and unfatisfied i he wants 
fomething of his complement, ^defires fomewhat which 
he finds not : and this being the manifeft defe6k of Ho- 
racCf it is no wonder that, finding it fupplied in Juvenal, 
we are more delighted with him. And befides this, the 
fauceof Javenal is more poignant, to' create in us an appe* 
tite of reading him. The meat of Horace is more nourilh- 
ing ; but the cookery of Juvenal more exqui^fite j fo 
that, granting Horace to be the more general philofo- 
pher, we cannot deny that Juvenal was the greater 
poet> I mean in fatire. His thoughts 9re fliarper, his 
indignation againft vice is more vehement $ his fpirit 
has more of the commonwealth genius ; be treats ty» 
xanny, and all the vices attending it, as they deferve, 
with the utmoft rigour t and confequently a noble foul 
is better pleafed with a zealous vindicator of Roman 
£berty than with a temporizing poet, a well-mannered 
eourt-flave, and a man who is often afraid of laughing: 
sn tlie right place j who is ever decent, becaufe he is 
Baturally fervile. After all, Horace had the difadvan* 
pge o£ the times in w\udv Via \i>rtd \ y^^^ w^^Xi^xx-et 
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for the man, but worfe for the fatirift. It is gene* ' 
rally faid> that thofe enormous vices which were prac* 
tifed under the reign of Domitiany were not known in 
the time of Augudus Cxfar : that therefore Juvenal 
had a larger field than Horace. Little follies were out 
of doors, when opprefiion was to be fcour^d infiead 
of avarice } it was no longer time to turn into ridicule 
the falfe opinions of philofophers^ when the Roman 
liberty was to be aflerted. There was more need of a 
Brutus in Domitian^s days, to redeem or mend, than 
of a Horace, if he had then been living, to laugh, at 
a fly-catcher. This refle6UoD at the fame time excufes 
Horace, but exalts Juvenal. I have ended, before I 
was aware, the comparifoa of Horace and Juvenal^ 
upon the topics of pleafure and delight; and, indeed^ 
I may fafely here conclude that common-place j for if 
we make Horace our minifter of ftate in iatire,, and 
Juvenal of our private pleafuses; I think the latter has 
no ill bargain of it. Let profit have the prehemineiice 
of honour, in tlie end of poetry. Pleafure, tliougli. 
but tlie fecond in degree, is the firft in favour. And* 
who would not chufe to be loved better, rather than to 
be more efteemed ? But I am entered already upon, 
another topic ; which concerns the particular merits of. 
thcfe two fatirifts. However, I will purfue my bufi- 
nefs where I left it ; and carry it farther than that- 
common obfervation of the feveral ages in which thefe 
authors flouriflied. When Horace writ, his fatires, the 
monarchy of his Carfar was in its newnefs, and the 
gofvemment but juft made eaCj xo )\:a t^\iQ^«t^ ^•ts^t*^ 
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They could not pofRbly have forgotten the ufurpation 
X)f that prince upon their freedom, nor the violent me- 
thods which he had ufed, in the compafTmg that vaft 
dcfign; they yet remembered his profcriptions, and 
the (laughter of fo many noble Romans, their de- 
fenders. Amongft the reft, that horrible aftion of his, 
when he forced Livia from the arms of her hufband, 
who was conftrained to fee her married, as Dion relates 
the ftory, and, big with child as fhe was, conveyed to 
the bed of his infulting rival. The fame Dion Ca/Tius 
gives us another inftance of the crime before mention- 
ed : that Cornelius Sifenna, being reproached in 
full fenate, with the licentious condiift of his wife, 
returned this anfwer 5 That he had married her by the 
couiifel of Auguftus : intimating, fays my author, 
that Auguftus had obliged him to that marriage, that 
lie might, under that covert, have the more free accefs 
unto her. His adulteries were ftill before their eyes, 
tut they muft be patient, where tliey had not power. 
In other things that emperor was moderate enough : 
propriety was generally fecured ; and the people enter- 
tained with public Ihows, and donatives, to make them 
more eafily digeft their loft liberty. But Auguftus, 
who was confcious to himfelf of fo many crimes whicli 
he had committed, thought in the firft place to provide 
for his own reputation, by making an edi6l againft 
lampoons and fatires, and the authors of thofe defama- 
tory writings, which my author Tacitus, fromth« law- 
term, calls " famofos libellos/* 
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In the firft book of his Annals,, he gives thtf follow- 
ing account of it, in thcfe words ; " Primus Auguftus 
<< cognitioncm de famofis libellis fpecie legis ejus^ 
<« traftavit 5 commotus Caflii Seven libidini, qua viros 
** foeminafque illufbres, procacibus fcriptis difiama- 
** vcrat." Thus, in Englifh : ** Auguftus was thefirft^ 
** who under the colour of that law took cognizance 
** of larapooms } being provoked to it, by the petulancj* 
*' of Caflius Scvcrus, who had defamed many iliuA 
** trious perfons of both fexes, in his writings.'* 
The law to which Tacitus refers, was " Lex laefas 
** Majeftatis ;*' commonly called, for the fake of bre- 
vity, << Majefiasi'^ or, as we fay, hightreafbns he 
means not that this law had not been enafted fornierlys 
for it had been made by the Decemviri, and was in- 
fcribed amoiigft the reft in the twelve tables : to pre- 
vent the afperfion of the Roman majcfty, either of the 
people themfelves, or their religion, or their magi- 
ftrates : and the infringement of it was capital j that 
is, the offender was whipt to death with the fafcet, 
wfiich were borne before their chief officers of Rome. 
But Auguftus was the firft, who reftored that inter- 
initted law : by the words, ** under colour of 
<< that law," heinfinuatesthat Auguftus caufed it to be 
executed, on pretence of thofe libels, which were 
■written by Caflius Severus,againft the nobility: but, 
in truth, to fave himfelf from fuch defamatory verfes. 
Suetonius likewife makes mention of it thus t ** Sparfos 
«t de fe in Curia famofos libellos, nee e)Cijv4\\^ V. 
*f jnagnk cura rcdarguit, Ac ivt \t<\\3^\^vOv^ ^^jis^t-w 
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«* au6h)ribus9 id modo cenfuit, cognofcendum.poft hac, 
** de lis qui libellos aut carmina ad infamiam cujuf- 
** piam Tub dieno nomine edant.'* Auguftus was not 
afraid of libelsi fays that author : yet he took all care 
imaginable to* have them anfwered $ and then decreed, 
that for the time to come, the authors of them fhould 
be puni(ked. But Aurelius makes it yet more clear, 
accordipg to my fenfe, that this emperor, for his own 
fake, durft not permit them : " Fecit id Auguftus in 
«* fpeciem, & quad gratificaretur populo Romano, & 
«• primoribus urbis j fed revera ut fibi confideret i nam 
«*" liabuit in animo, comprimere nimiam quorundam 
^* procacitatem in loquendo, a qua ncc ipfe exemptus 
" fuit« Nam fuo nomine compefcere erat invidiofum, 
^* fub alieno facile & utile. Ergo fpecic legis traftavit,^ 
<* quad populi Romani Majefias infamaretur.** This, 
1 think, is a fufficient comment on that pafTage of Ta- 
citus J I will add only, by the way, that the whole 
family of the Cafars, and all their relations, were in- 
. eluded in the law ; becaufe the Majefty of the Romans, 
in the time of the empire, was wholly in that houfe j 
*' omnia Caefar erat :^^ they were all accounted facred 
wlio belonged to him. As for CalTius Severus, he was 
t^contemporary with Horace; and was the fame foet 
againft whom he^writee in his Epodes, under this title, 
-** In Caflium Severura maledicumpoetam;'* perhaps 
intending to kill two crows, according to our pioverb, 
with one ftone^ and revenge both himrelT and his em- 
peror to{;ether« 
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From hence I may reafonably eonclade, that Au- 
guftusy who was not altogether Co good as he was wtfe^ 
had fome by-refpe^ in the eaadting of this law i for ta 
do any thing for notliing, was not his maxim. Ho- 
race, as he was a courtier, complied with the intereft 
of his mafter ; and avoiding the lafliing of greater 
'crimes, confined himfelf to the ridiculing of petty vices* 
and common follifs j excepting only fome referved cafes, 
in his Odes and ^podes, of his own particular quar- 
rels, which, eithor with permiiHon of the magiftrate, 
or without it, every man will revenge, though I fay 
not that he fhould $ for prior lafity is a good excufe in 
the civil law, if chriftianity had not taught us to for- 
give. However, he was not the proper man to arraign 
great vices, at leaft if the (lories which we hear of him 
are' true, that be pra6lifed fome, which I will not here 
mention, out of honour to him. It wa» not for a 
Clodius to accufe adulterers, efpecially when Augufhis 
was of that number : fo that though his age was not 
exempted from the worft of villainies, there was no 
freedom left to reprehend them, by reafon of the edift. 
And our poet was not fit to reprefent them in an odious 
chara£ler, becaufe himfelf was dipt in the fame a£Hons. 
Upon this account, without farther infifting on the dif- 
ferent tempers of Juvenal and Horace, I conclude, that 
the fubje^s which Horace chofe for fatire, are of a 
lower nature than thofe of which Juvenal has written. 

Thus I have ti*eated, in a new method, the compa* 
rffbn betwixt Horace, Juvenal, and Perfius ; (bmewhal 
of their particuiar maoner Moiv^i^^ xo ^ ^aJl ^^aKw^'va* 
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yet remaining to be conildered. Perflus was grave, and 
particularly oppofed his gravity to lewdnefs, which was 
the predominant vice in Nero^s court, at the time when 
he publiflied his fatires, which was before that emperor 
fell into the excefs of crulty. Horace was a mild ad-« 
inonifher, a court fatirift, fit for the gentle times of 
Auguftus, and more fit, for the reafons which I have 
already given. Juvenal was as proper for his times, at 
they for theirs ; his was an age that deferved a more 
fevere chaftifement : vices were more grofs and open, 
more flagitious, more encouraged by the example of a 
tyrant, and more protefted by his authority. There- 
fore, wherefoevcr Juvenal mentions Nero, he means 
Domitian, whom he dares not attack in his own per- 
fon^ but fcourges him by proxy. Heinfms urges in 
praife of Horace, that, according to the ancient art and 
law of fatire, it (hould be nearer to comedy than tra- 
gedy 5 not declaiming againft vice, but only laughing 
at it. Neither Perfius nor Juvenal were ignorant of this, 
for they had both ftudied Horace. And the thing itfelf 
is plainly true. But as they had read Horace, they had 
likewife read Lucilius, of whom Perfius fays, ** fecuit 
** Urbcra j . & .genuinum fregit in illis 5'' meaning 
Mutius and Lupus: and Juvenal alfo mentions him 
in thefe words : " Enfe velut ftri6lo, quoties Lucilius 
** ardens infremuit,"** &c. So that they thought the 
imitation of Lucilius was more proper to their purpofe 
than that of Horace. They changed fatire, fays Holi- 
day } but they changed it for the better : for the bufi- 
lefs being to reform great vice%) cK?ldC«mAtit ^<i^"i Car- 
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ther tkan admonition $ whereas a perpettidl grin, likt 
that of Horace, does rather anger than aitiend a man. 

Thus far that leamecl critic^ Barten Holiday, whofe 
interprtotion and illuftrations of Juvenal are as excel- 
lent, as the verfe of hre tranAation and his Engliih ai% 
larae and pitiful. For it is not enough to give us the 
^meaning of a. poet, which I acknowledge him to have 
performed moft faithfully, but he muft alfo imitate hi« 
genius, and his numbers, as far as xhe Englifh -will 
come up to the elegance of the original. In«fcw words, 
it is only for a poet to tfanflate a poet. Holiday and 
Stapylton had not enough confidered this, when they 
attempted Juvenal : but I forbear reflections j only I 
.beg leave to take notice of this fentence, where Holiday 
-fays, " a perpetual grin, like that of Horace, rather 
** angers than amisnds a man."" I cannot give him 
^-up the manner of Horace, in low fatire, fo eafily ; 
•let the chaftifement of Juvenal be never fo necefTary for 
his new kind of fatire ; let him declaim as wittily and 
ibarply as be pkafes, yet ftill theniceft and moft delicate 
■touches of fatire confift in fine raillery. This, ray 
lord, is your particular talent, to which even Juvenal 
■could not arrive. It is not reading, it Is not imitation 
of an author, which can produce his finenefs : it mufl 
be inborn, it muft proceed from a genius, and particu- 
lar way of thinking, which is not to be taught ; and 
•therefore not to be imitated by him who has it not from 
-nature: bow cafy is It to call rogue and villain, and 
that wittily! But how hard to tcv^^l^ -aLxnax^'K^v^^'*' 
-fool, a blockhead, or a V-u^Nt^ N«i\\>\Q>aX ^al^"^ ^^^^^^^ 
Vox. VII. O ^"^ 
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thofe opprobrious terms! To fparc the gro(fiiers «f 
the names, and to do the thing yet more feverely, is to * 
■ iiraw a full face, and to make the nofis and cheeks 
Hand out, .and yet not to employ any depth of ihadow- 
•ing. This is the myftery of that noble trade, which 
yet nojnailer. cam teach to his apprentice : he may give 
.the . rulesj^ but the fcholar is never • the. nearer in his 
^pra&ice. Neither. i& it true, • that this finenefs of rail- 
lery « is ofFendve. A-witty man is tickled while he is 
hurt, in ■ this manner; and a fool feels it. nof. The 
'Occafion ©f an. offence may poflibly be given, but he 
• cannot take: it. If it be granted, ihat in efFe^ this 
*way docs more mifchief j that a man is fecretly wound- 
■' ed, and though he be not fenfible himfelf, yet the ma- 
»licious world will find it«ut for him : yet there is ftill 
a vaft difference betwixt the.ilovcnly Jbutclieri^ig of a 
man, and the finenefs of.a f(roke. that Ibparites the 
head from the body, and leaves it flanding in its place. 
,ATnanniay be capable, as Jack Ketch's wife faid of 
his fervant, . of ^ plain piece of work, a bare hanging; 
but to make a malefaftor die fweetly, was only be- 
longing v to her hufband. I wiih I could fipply it to 
myfelf ; if the reader would be kind enough to think 
. it belongs to me. The character of Zimri in my Ab- 
falom, is, in my opinion, worth the whole poem : it 
. is not bloody,, but it is 4'idiculoiis enough :. and he for 
whom it was intended, was too witty to refent it as 
. an injury. If I had railed, I might have fuffered for 
it juftly 5 but I managed mine own woiks more hap- 
^pjfy, /Jcriiaps more dfxtrowfty. .lvj5i\dtd\^^TRfctk- 

3 ^voaw 
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tton of great crimes, and applied myfdf to the reprc- 
fenting of blind-fides, and little extravagancies : to 
which, the wittier a man is, he is generally the more 
obnoxioiw. It fiicceeded as I wiftied} the j eft went 
tround, and he was laughed at in his turn who began 
thefrolick. 

■And thus, my lord, you fee I have preferred the 
>inanner of Horace, and of your Lordfhip, in the kind 
iatire, to that of Juvenal 5 and I think, reafonably. 
Jloliday ought not to have arraigned fo great an au- 
thor, for that which was his excellency and his mc- 
Tit: or if he did, on fuch a palpable miftake, he 
might cxpe6l that forae one might poflibly arife, 
cither in his own time, or after him, to re£lify 
bis error, and .reftore to Horace that commendation, 
.of which he has fo unjuftly robbed him. And let 
the manes of Juvenal forgive me, if I fay, that this 
way of Horace was the beft for amending manners, as' 
.it is the.moft difficult. His was, an ** enfe refcinden- 
•* dum f but that of Horace was a pleafant cure, with 
all the limbs preferved entirely; and, as our mounte- 
.banks tell us in their bills, without keeping the pa- 
tient within doors for a day. What they proniiieonly, 
.Horace has effeftually performed : yet I contradift 
not the propofition which I formerly ndvanced : Ju- 
venal's times recp-iired a more painful kind of opera- 
tion : but if he had lived in the age of Horace, I muft 
needs affirm, that he had it not about him. He took 
the method which was prefcvlbcd \\\m\vN Vx^s. c^^mnn 's^^- 
jilus J which was /harp and eager \ \\i covx\^ ^^^""^ ^^^^^ -^ 
O ^ 
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but he toixld declaim; and as his provocations 
great,' he has xeTenged them tragically* Xhis luH^ 
wrjthftandingy I am to fay another word, which» m 
tiue as it is, will yet difpleafe the partial admirertcf 
our Horace. I have hinted it before ; but it is time 
for me now to fpeak more plainly. 

This manner of Horace is indeed the bed ^ but Ho- 
xace has not executed it altogether fo happily, at Jeaft 
jiot ofteu« The manner of Juvenal is confefled to be 
inferior to -the former; but Juvenal has excelled him 
in his performance. Juvenal has railed more wittily 
thvLXi Horace has raillied. Horace meant to make his 
reader iaugh^ but he is not fure of his experiment. 
Juvenal always intends to move your indignation j 
and he always hidings about his purpofe. Horaor, for 
aught I know, might have tickUd the people of hts 
^ge; but amongft the .moderns he is not fo fuccefsful. 
They who (ay he entertains fo pleafantly, may per- 
haps value themfelves on the quicknefs of their own 
vnderftandings, that they can fee a jeft farther off than 
^ther men : they may find occafion of laughter in the 
wit-battle of the two buffoons, Sarmentusand CicerniSi 
and bold their fides for fear of burfting, when Rupi- 
iius and Perfius are fcojding. For my own part, t 
can only like the ch^a^lers of all four, which are ju- 
■dicioufly given t but for my heart I cannot fo much 
as fmile at their infipid raillery. I fee not why Per- 
fius fhould call upon Brutus to revenge him on hit 
adverfary; and that bccaufc he had killed Julius Oe- 
Jkr for cjideavouring to bt ^ )LiXi%\ ^%\^^x^\a ^w^^ 
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he defired to murder Rupiliusy only because his name 
was Mr. King. A- miferable clench, in my opinion,^ 
for Horace to record s I have heard* hone(l> Mr. Swaii> 
make many a better, and yet have had tlie grace to 
hold my countenance. But it may be punnswere 
then in fafhion, as they were wit in the fermons 
of the laft age, and in the couit of King Charles II. 
I am forry to fay it, for the fake of Horace j but cer- 
tain it is, that he has no fine palate who can feed fo 
heartily en garbage. 

But I have already wearied- rnyfelf^ and doubt not 
but I have tired your Lordfliip^s patience, with this ' 
long, rambling, and I fear trivial difoourfe. Upon the 
one half of the merits, that is, pleafure, I cannot but 
conclude that Juvenal was the better fatirift: they 
who willdefcend into his particular praifes, may f&nd> 
them at large in the diflertation of the learned Rigal- 
tius to Thuanus.. As for Perfiusj I have given the 
reafons why I think him inferior to both of them.: 
yet I have one thing to add on that fubje^. 

Barten Holiday, who tranflated both Juvenal and 
Perfms, has made this diftin6lion betwixt them, which 
is no lefs true than witty 5 That, in Perfius, the dif- 
ficulty is to find; a meaning;, in JuvenaL to chufc a 
meaning : fo crabbed is Perfius^ and fo copious-is Ju- 
Tenal : fo much the underftanding is employed in one,, 
and fo much the judgment in the other. So difficult 
it is to find any fenfe in the former, and the beft fenfe 
of the tatter, 

Ov ^- 
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If, on the other fide, any one fuppofe I have coai^ 
mended Horace below his merit, when I have allowed 
him but the fecond place, I defire him to con^dtr^ 
if Juvenal, a m^n of excellent natural endowments, 
belides the advantages of diligence and ftudy, and com- 
ing after him, and building upon his foundationir 
might not probably, with all thefe helps, furpa^ 
him ? And whether it be any difhonour to Horace to 
be thus furpafTcd ; fmce no art, or fcience, is at once 
begun and pcrfefted, but that it muft pafs firft 
through many hands, and even through feveral ages ? 
If Lucilius could add to Ennius, and Horace to Lu- 
ciiius, why, without any diminution to the fame of 
Horace, might not Juvenal give the laft perfe6lion to 
. that work ? Or rather, what difreputation is it to Ho- 
race, that Juvenal excels in the tragical fatrre, as Ho- 
race does in the comical? I have read over atten- 
tively both Heinfius and Dacier, in their commenda- 
tions of Horace ; but I can find no more in either of 
them, for th'e preference of him to Juvenal, than the 
inftruftive part; the part of wifdom, and aot that of 
pleafure ; which therefore is here allowed him, not- 
vithftanding what Scaliger and Kigaltius have pleaded 
to the contrary for Juvenal. And, to (hew that I am 
impartial, I will here trandate what Dacier has faid 
on that fubje6l. 

I cannot give a more juft idea of the two books of 
fatircs made by Horace, than by comparing them to 
the ftatues of the Sileni, to which Alcibiades com- 
pares Socrates, in the Syropofwxm* TVit>j >««^^^>\w»^ 
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•vHiich had nothing of agreeable, nothing of beauty on 
their out-fide : but when* any one took the pains to open • 
them, and fearch into* them, he tliere found the figures 
of all the deities. So, in the fhape that Horace pre-- 
fents himfelf to irs, in his-fatires, we fee nothing at 
the firft view which defei-ves our attention. It feems 
that he is rather an amufement for children, than for 
the ferious confldcration of men : b\it when we take- 
away his cniil, and that which hides him- from* our 
fight, when we difcover him to the bottom, then 
we find all the divinities in a full aflembly : that'is to 
fay, all the virtues which ought to be the continual 
cxercife of' th'ofb, wh'o feriouily endeavour to correal 
their vices. 

It is eafy tt) obferve, that Dacrer, in this noble fimi-^ 
litude, has confined the praife of his author wholly to 
the inftruftivc part: the commendation turns on thisj 
and fo does that whrch follows* 

In thefe two books of fatire, it is the bufinefs of Ho- 
i^ce to inftruft us how to combat our vices, to regu- 
late our paflions, to follow nature, to give bounds to 
cur defires, to diftinguifh betwixt truth and falfehood, 
and betwixt our conception of things, and things them- 
ftlves : to- come back from our prejudicate opinions, 
to underftand • exactly the principles and motives of 
all our aflions j and to avoid the ridicule, inta which 
all men neceffkrily fall, who are intoxicated with 
thofe notions which they have received from their ma- 
ilers 5 and which they obflinately retain, without «.vaf- 
mwing w/iethfr or- no they be^Coxwv^t^ oti \\^oXi«a&ss^* 
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In a. wordy he labours to render us happy in relatim. 
to ourfelve&y agreeable and faithful to our friendly. 
and difcneet, ferriceable> and well-bred in relation to 
thoie with whom we are obliged to Vive, and to am- 
verfe. To make hU figures intelligible,, to condufi. 
llis readers through the labyrinth of fome perplexed 
ftntence, or obfcure parenthefis, is no great matter i 
and, as £pi^etus fays, there is nothing of beauty in. 
all this, or what^ is worthy of a prudent man. The 
principal bufinefs, and which is of moft importance to 
us> is to (hew the uie, the reafon, and the proof! of his^ 
precepts. 

They who endeavour not to corrc^ themfelves, ac- 
cording to fo exa6l a model, are )uft like the patients^, 
who have open before them a book of admirable re- 
(;eipts for their difeafes, and pleafe themfelves with 
reading it, without comprehending the nature of the 
ricmedies,. or how to apply them to their cure. 

Let Hoirace go off with thefe cucomiumS| wbich be 
has fo well deferved. 

To conclude the contention betwixt our three poetSy 
I will ufc the words of Virgil, in his fiftfi ^neid^ 
whci-e JEneas propofes the rewards of the foot-race, to 
the three firft who Zhou Id reach the goal, ** Tre« 
** praimia primi accipient, flavaque caput ne6lentur 
** oliva:" Let thefe three ancients be preferred to all 
the moderns -, as hrd arriving at the goal : let them 
all be crowned as vi«5Vors, with the wreath that pro-> 
|erly belongs to fatire. But, after that, with thit 
iii&'mSaDn amongfl (hemfthe%> ^^ Vntsv\&\^^>iitii^\vi«- 
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*« Icris inGgnem ¥i^r habeto." Let Juvenal ride 
iirft -in triumph. " Alter Amazoniam phaietram, pie-* 
** namque iagittis Threiciis» lata quam.circumple^titur. 
** anro balteus, & tereti- fubne£lit figula gemma.** 
Let Horace, /who is the fecondj^.and hut jull the fecond* 
cflrry ofF the quive/^ and the arrows, as the badges 
of his fatire ; and the golden -belt, and; the diamond- 
button.. ** Tertjus, Argolica.}u>G Clypeo. contentus 
V abito.'"^ And^let Perfius, the laft of the firft three 
worthies^ bi contented with thisX^recian ilueld, and. 
with vidory^ not only over, all the Grecians, who 
vere ignorant o£. the Roman fatire, but. aver all the 
moderns' in fucceeding age& ; excepting Boileau and 
your Lordihip. . 

And thus I have given the hiftory of fatire, and de- 
rived it from Ennius, to your Lordihip ; that is, from 
its firft rudiments of . barbarity, . to its-.laft polifliing 
and perfection :: which is, with Virgil, . in^ his addrefs . 
to Auguftus, 

« .....^ nomen fama tot fetre per annos, 
** TiAoni pjrimaquot abeftab origine Caefar.V 
I' faid, only from, Enniusj but L may fafely carry it: 
bigher, as far as Livius Andronieus $ who, as I have. ^ 
faid formerly, taught the firft play atJRome,.in thee 
year " ab urbe condita oececxiv^'* I have fmce. 
defired my learned friend, Mr. Maidwell, to compute - 
the difference of times, betwixt Ariftophanes. and Li- - 
vius Andronicus'} and he affures me from thebeft. 
'dironologers) that Plutus, the. \^ ol K\v^«^Jk!c«v^"^% 
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plays, was reprefented at Athens, in the year of the* 
97th olympiad j which agrees with the year l/rto- 
ioudita CCOLXIV. So that the difference of years 
l)etwixt Ariftophancs and Atidronicus- is 150 j from 
whence I have probably dedirced-, that Livhis Andro- 
nicus, who was a Grecian, Had read ' the pTays of the 
old comedy, which were fatirical, and alfo of" the new j 
fbv Mcnander was fifty yeai's before him, which" muft 
needs be a great' light to him, in his own plays, that 
were of the fetirical nature. That the Rbmans had 
farces- before this, it is true 5 but then they had no 
comnninication with Greece : fo thar Andromcus -was 
the fifft who wrote after th"e manner of the old comedy, 
in his plays } he was imitated by Ennius, about tliirty 
years afterwards. Though the former writ fables j 
the htter, fpeaking properly, began the Rbman fatlre. 
A'ccordingtothat defcription, which Juvenal gives of it 
inhisfirftj " quicquid'agunt homines, votum, timor, 
*< ira, voluptas, gaudia, difcurfus, noftrieft farrago 
«< libelli,!' This* is that in which I h-ave made bold to 
difF£:r from Cafaubon, Rigaltius, Daeier, and indeed 
from all the modem critic s^ that not Ennius, but Ana> 
dronicus was the firft, who by the Arcbaa Comcedia of 
the Greeks, added many beauties to the firft rude 
and barbarous Roman fatire.: which fort of. poem, 
though we had not derived from Rome, yet nature 
teaches it mankind, in all ages, and in every country. 
It 18 but neceffary, that, after fo much has been faid 
tf (ktlre^. fome definition of it /hould be given, Hein- 

flUSy 
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fius, ill his diflfertations on Horace^ makes it for me, 
in thcfe words ; *' Satire is a kind of poeti}', ^-ithout 
** a feries of a£lion, invented for the purging of our 
** minds s in which human vices, ignorance, and 
«* errors, and all tilings befides, which are produced 
•* from them, in every man, are feverely reprehended ; 
•* partly dramatically, partly limply, and fometimes 
''in both kinds of fpeaking ; but for the moil part 
** figuratively, and occultly ; conGfting in a low fami- 
** iiar way, chiefly in a (harp and pungent manner of 
** Ipeechj but partly, alfo, in a facetious and civil 
** way of jefting; by which either hatred, or laughter, 
** or indignation, is moved/'— Where I cannot but cb- 
ferve,. that this obfcure and perplexed definition, or 
rather defcription of fatire, is wholly accommodated to 
the Horatian way 5 and excluding the works of Juvenal 
and Periius, as foreign from that kind of poem : the 
claufe in the beginning of it ( << without a feries cf 
** aftion") diftinguiihes fatire properly from il^^c- 
plays, which arc all of one action, and one continued 
feries of aftion. The end or fcope of fatire is to purge 
the paflions; fo far it is common to the fatires of Ju- 
venal and Perfius : the reft which follows, is alfo gene- 
rally belonging to all three ; till he comes upon us, 
•with the excluding claufe <* confiding in a low familiar 
** way of (peech," which is the proper charafter oF 
Horace j and from which, the other two, for their ho- 
nour be it fpoken, are far diftant : but how come low- 
ncfs of ftylc, and the familiarity of words, to be fo 
much the propriety of fatire^ that without them, 9, 
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poet can be no more a fatirift, than without ri/ibiliif 

he can be a man ? Is the fault of Horace to be inadr 

the Yirtue and (landing rule of this poem ^ Isthe gnmdt 

fipbos of Perfiu8>. and the fublimity of Juvenal to be 

circumfcribedy with the meannefs of words^ and tuI- 

garity of expreiilon ? If Horace refufed the pains of 

numbers, and the loftinefs of figures, are they bound 

to follow fo ill a precedent ? Let hun walk, a-foot widi 

his pad in his hand> for his own pleafure; but let not I 

them be accounted no poets, who chufe to mount, and 

ihew their horieman/hip. Holiday is not afraid to fay,. 

that there never was fuch a fall, as from his odes to his 

fatires,. and that he, injurioufly to himfelf, untuned 

his harp. The majeflic way of Perfius and Juvenal 

was new when they beg^an it, but it is old to us ; and< 

what poems have not, with time, received an alteration 

in their fafliion T Which alteration,, fays Holiday^ is to 

after-times, as good a warrant as the firft. Hat 

not Virgil changed the manners of Homer^s heroes in' 

bis ^neid ? Certainly he has, and for the better. For 

VirgiTs age was more civilized, and better bred : and 

he writ according to the politenefs of Rome, under the 

reign of Auguftus Caefar \ not to the rudenefsof Aga- 

memnon^s age, or the times of Homer. Why ihould' 

we offer to confine free fpirits to one form, when we 

cannot To much as confine our bodies to one faihion of 

apparel? Would not Donne's fatires, which abound with 

fo much wit, appear more charming, if he had taken* 

care of his words, and of his numbers ? But he fol- 

Joived Horace fo very clofc> i^aax Qi >Bfc<i^^x?j V* wm*. 
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€all widi him t and I may fdfely fay k of this prefent ^ 

;age9 that if we are not fo great wits as Donne^ yet, 
certainly, we are belter poets. 

But I have faid enongh, and it may be too much, 

•«n this fubjeA. Will your lordfhip be pleafed to pro<- 
long my audience, only fo far, till I tell you my own 

.tiivial thoughts how a modem fatire (hould be made. 
I will not deviate in the lead from the precepts and ex- 

4unples of the ancients, who were always our belb 
mailers. I will only illuftrate them, and difcover fome 

of the hidden beauties in their defigns, that we thereby 
may form our own in imitation of them. Will you 
pf^afe but to obferve, that Perfms, the leaft in dignity 
of all the three, has notwithftanding been the Aril, 
who has diTcovered to us this impoitant fecret, in the 
defigning of a perfeft fatire, that it ought only to treat 

4>f one iubje£l 9 to be confined -to one particular theme.; 
or, at lead, to one principally. If other vices ocour 
in the management of the chief, they fhould only be 
tranfiently ladied, and not be . infilled «n, fo as to make 
the defigu dou'ble. As in a play of the Engliih faihion, 
which we call a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one 
main defign : and though there be an underplot, or 
fecond walk 'of comical chara6lcrs ami adventures, yet 
.they are fubfervient to the chie^ fable, carried along 
under it, and helping to it ; ~fo-that the drama may not 

^eem a monfter with two heads. Thus the Copemican 
iyftem of the planets makes the moon to be moved by 
the motion of the earth, and carried aJowjX\«x «^^ •»> 
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the " Doppia favola," or double talc, in plays, gif 
an inftance of it, in the famous paftoral of Guarii 
•ailed ** II Paftor Fido 5" where Corifca and the fat! 
are. the under-parts : yet we may obfervc, that Corif 
is brought into the body of the plot, and made fubfi 
vient to it. It -is certain that the divine wit- of Hora 
was not ignorant of this rule, that a play, though 
.confifts of many parts, muft yet be one in the a^lion, ai 
inuft drive on the aceomplifhment of one deligii ; f 
he gives this very precept, *' Sit quodvis (implex du; 
*< taxat & unum ;'* yet he feems not much'to mind 
in his fatires, many of them confifting ofmoreargi 
ments than one ; and the fecond without dependan 
on'the firft. Caiaubon has obferved this before mz, 
his preference of Perfius to Horace: and will have t 
own beloved author to be the firft, who found oh 
and introduced this method of confining himfelf to o 
fubjc6t. I know it may be urged in defence of Horac 
that this unity is not neceflary j becaufe the very wo 
fatura figniiies a difh plentifully ftored with all varie 
of fruit and grains. Yet Juvenal, who calls h 
poems a farrago^ which is a word of the fame (ij 
nifkation 'whh fatura y has chofen to follow the -far 
method of Perfius, and not of Horace. And Boilea 
whofe example alone is a fuffleient authority, h 
wholly confined himfelf, in all his fatiresjtothisuni 
ofdefign. That variety which is not to be found 
any one fatire, is, at leaft, in many, written on fevci 
occafions. And if variety be of abfolute neceflity 
every jont of thcu^ accordixv^ tot' \c tx^jm^Ao^^j o^ a 
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vrord ; yet it may arife naturally from one fubjef^, as k 
is di verily treated in the. feveral fubordinate branches of 
it ; all relating to .the chief. It may be illuftrated ac- 
cordingly with var^icty.of examples ; in the fubdivifion* 
of it } and with ^s many precepts as there are membei« 
cf.it ; which all . together may complete that oUa^ or 
hotch-potch, which is .properly a fatire. 

Under this unity of theme, or fubjeft, is compre- 
hended another rule for perfefting the defign of true 
fatire. The poet is bound, and that^jf pffictOy to give 
•iiisj-eader feme one precept of moral virtue; and to 
caution Jiim againft Xome one |)articular vice or folly.. 
» Other virtues, fubordinate to the firft, may be recom- 
4nended, under that chief head} and other vices or 
follies may be fcourged, befidefi that wJiich he principally 
intends. But he is chiefly to inculcate one virtue, and 
'infift on that. Thus Juvenal, in every fatire, excepting 
the firft, ties bimfelf ^o. one principal inftruflive pointy 
*4>r.-to the ihunning of moral evil. Even in the fixth^ 
.-Which. feems. only an arraignment of the. whole fex of 
•womsuikind, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill 
' women, by fliewing how ^ very few, who are virtuous 
.and good, are to be found amongflthem. Butthi^^ 
-though the wittied of all his fatires, has yet the lead of 
.truth or inftruftion in it. He has run himfelf into his 
-«ld declamatory way, .and almoiL forgotten that he was 
.now fetting up for. a. moral poet. 

Perfiusjs never wanting, to us jn fome profitable doc- 
^trine, and in expofing the oppofite "vice^ ici\\.* Vs3i& 
; kind of phslofophy is one, yitCv^ \% 'Oc^^^ -«wave«- H ^^=^ 
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every fatire it a comment on one particular dogma df 
that {t&. J unlefs we will except -the iirft, which it 
againft bad writers $ and yet even there lie forgets Mt 
the precepts of the porch. In general, all virtues in ' 
every where to be praifed and recommended to pradia»| 
and all vices to be reprehended y and made either odio« 
or ridiculous ; or elle diere is a fundameMtal- error A 
the whole defign. 

I have already declared who are the only perfoiw thit 

are the adequate object of private (ktife, and vidio tbey 

are that may properly be ejCpefcd by name for pubfo 

examples of vices and follies : and therefore I wiM 

trouble your lordfliip no farther wttAi them. Of the 

"beft and fineft manner of fatire, I have faid enough ie 

'the companion betwixt. Juvenal and Horace { St is that 

iharp, well-mannered way of laughfng ti folly nut of 

-countenance, of which your lordfhip is the beft mtSm 

. in thk age. I will proceed to- the verJiiRcatiofi, which ii 

moft proper for it, and add ibmewhat to what«l have 

faid already on that fubjefl. The fort of vefie whidi 

:.is called burlefque, coniifting of eight fyilablct, er 

:r four feet, is that which our excellent Hudibras fan 

<rchoren. I ought to have mentioned him before, whta 

I fpake of Donne i but by a flip of an oM maii^« me* 

'inory, he was' forgotten. The worth of iiis poem ii 

■too well known to 4ieed any 'commendation, and he 

*is above my cenfure : his fatire is of the Varronxan 

kind, though tmmised with proie. The choice of Im 

numbers is fuitablc- enough to bis defign, as he hat 

managed it : but in any other hand^ the ihoctnelt tff 

^is verfe, and the <|tttck returns of rhyme, had debafcd 

the 
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the dignity of ftyle« And l>efide99 the double rbyme 
(a neceffiuy companion of burlefque writing) is notfb 
proper for manly fatire, for it turns earneA too- much 
to ycStf and gives us a boyifli kind of pleafure. It 
tickles aukwardly with a kind of pain, to the beil ibrt 
of readers ; we are pleafed uiigratefuHy^ and, if . I may 
fay fo, againft our liking. We thank him not for 
giving us that unfeafonable delight, when we know 
he could have given us abetter, and more folid. He 
might have left that taik to others, who, not being able 
to put in thought, can only make us grin with the 
excrefcence of a word of two or three fyllables in the 
clofe. It is, -indeed, below fo great a maftcr to make 
ufe of fuch a little inftrumcnt. But his good fenfe is 
perpe^aalIy fhining through all he writes ; it affords us 
not the time of iinding faults. We pafs through the 
levity of his rhyme, and aie immediately cairied into 
fome admirable ufeful thought. After all, he has cho- 
fen this kind of verfe i and has written the bcH: in it : 
and had he taken another, he would always have excel- 
led. As we fay of a court-favourite, that whatloever his 
office be, he ftiil. makes it upperraoft, and mod benefit 
cial to himfelf. 

The quicknefs oi your imagination, my Lord, has 
^ready prevented mcj and you know beforehand, that 
1 would prefer the verfe of ten fyllables, which wc 
call the Englifli heroic, to that of eight. This is 
truly my^ opinion: for this fort of number is more 
roomy : the thought can turn itfelf with greater taie 
in a larger compafs. When the rhyme comfs too thick 
upon u«, it ftraitens the PxprcfFion j wc arc think ia^ 

Vol. VIL P ^' 
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•f the clofe, when we fhould be employed tn adoniti| 
the thought. It makes a poet giddy with turning il 
a ipace too narrow for his imagination,; i^e iofes muf 
beauties^ without gaining one advantage. For a bur- 
lefque rhyme, I have already concluded to be noBe; 
or if it were, it is more ealily purchased in ten-fyllabki 
than in eights in both occafions it is as in a tennis- 
court, when the (Irokes of greater force are given, 
when we ftrike out and play at length. Xa/Toneand 
Boileau have left iis the beft examples of this way, in 
the Secchia Rapita, and the Lutrin. And next them 
Merlin Coccajus in his Baldus. I will fpeak only of 
the two former, becaufe the laft is written in Latii 
rede. The Secchia Rapita is an Italian poem, a£u 
tire of the Varronian kind. It is writtenan the ftann 
«f eight, which is their meafure for heroique verft. 
The words are ftately, the numbers fmooth, the turn 
both of thoughts and words is happy. The firft £z 
lines of the ftanza feem majeftical and fevcre j but the 
two laft turn them all into a pleafant> ridicule. Boi- 
leau, if I am not much deceived, has modeled 'irom 
^ence his famous Lutrin. He had read the burlefque 
poetry of Scarron, with feme kind of indignation, at 
witty as it was, and found nothing in Fi-ance that was 
worthy of his imitation. But he copied the lulian (6 
well, that his own may pais for an original. He 
writes it in the French heroic vcrfe, and calls it an 
heroic poem : his fubje£l is trivial, 'but his verfe is 
noble. I doubt not but he had Virgil in hit eye, for 
we 6nd many admirable imitaLUoia q£ VCvRi^ 'dxvd CotcA 
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parodies ; as particularly this paflagc in the fourth of 
the ^neiJs t 

" Ncc tibi Diva parens ; generis nee Dardanus au£lor» 
*« Perfide$» fet duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
•* Caucafus; Hyrcanaeque admoriint uberatigres." 
I 
J Which he tlius tranflates, keeping to the words, but 

altering the fenfe : 

I ^ Non, ton Pere a Paris, ne fut point Boulangcr: 

I ** Et tu n'es point do fang de GervaisHorologer: 

I ** Ta Mere ne fut point la Maitreffe d*un Coche ; 

** Caucafe dans fes fiancs, te forma d^une Koche ; 

«* UneTigrefle aflfreufe, en quelqtieAntre €carte, 

« Te fit, avec fon laia, fuccer fa Cruaute.'' 

And, as Virgil in his fourth Georgique of the Bees, 

perpetually raifes the lownefs of his fubje6l, by the 

loftinefs of his words j and enobles it by comparifons 

drlwn from empires, and from monarchs. 

" Admiranda tibi levium fpeftacula rerum, 

** Magnanimofque Duces, totrufque ordine gentis 

** Mores & iludia, Sc populos, & prselia dicam/^ 

And again : 

" SicGenuusimmortalemanent} multofqueperannos 
** Stat fortuna domus, & avi numerantur avorum/' 

We fee Boileau purfuing hirh in the fame flights 5 and 
fcarcely yielding to his mafter. This, I think, my 
Lord, to be the moft beautiful, and moft noble kind ot' 
fitire. Here is tlie raajefty of tUe \\cyq\c^ ^tvtX^ mv*.^\ 
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vrit\\ the venom of the other ; and raiiing the deliglit 
which otherwife would be flat and vulgar, by the fub- 
llmity of the expreflion. I could fay fomewhat mote 
of the delicacy of this and fome other of his fatires ; 
but it might turn to his prejudice, if it were carried 
back to France. 

I have given your Lordftiip but this bare hint, in what 
manner this fort of fatire may beft be managed. Had 
I time, I could enlarge on the beautiful turns of words 
and thoughts; which are as requifite in this, as in 
heroic poetry jtfelf 5 of which the fatire is undoubt- 
edly a fpecies. With thefe beautiful turns I confefs 
myfclf to have been unacquainted, till' about twenty 
years ago, in a converfation which I had with that 
noble wit of Scotland, Sir George Mackenzie : he afk- 
c(\ me why I did not imitate in my verfes the tunii 
of Mr. Waller and Sir John Denham; of which he 
repeated many to me. I had often read with pleafoi^ 
and with fome profit, thofe two fathers of our Englifli 
poetry ; but had not fenoudy enough considered thole 
beauties which give the laft perfeSion to their workSi 
Some fprinklings of this kind I had alfo formerly in 
my plays ; but they were cafual, and not defignedt 
But this hint, thus feafouably given roe, firft made 
wx fenfible of my own wants, and brought me after- 
-.varcls to fcek for the fupply of them i n* other Englifii 
iiuthors. I looked over the darling of my youth, the 
faniDMs Cowley ; there I found, inftead of them^ the 
pcin:s cf wit, and quirks of epigram, even in the 
P^ividvis; an heroic pc^nij >vhich is of an oppofite na- 

. tuic 
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ture to thofe puerilities j but no elegant turns cither 
oh the word or on the thought. Then I confulted a 
greater genius (without oftence to the manes of that 
noble author) I meai\ Milton y but, as he endeavours 
every where to exprefs Homer, whofe age had not ar- 
rived to that finenefs, I found in him a true fubli- 
mity, lofty tl\oughts, which were clothed with admir- 
able Grecifms, and ancient words, which he had been 
digging from the mines of Chaucer and Spenier, and 
which, with all their rufticity, had fomewhat of ve- 
nerable in them. But I found not there neither that 
for which I looked. At lail I had recoui-fe to his ma- 
tter, Spenfer, the author of that immortal poem called 
The Fairy Queen ; and there I met with that which 
I had been looking for fo long in vain. Spenfer had 
ftudied Virgil to as much advantage as Milton had 
done Homer; and amongft the reft of his excellencies 
had copied that. Looking farther into the Italian, I 
found Taflfo had done the fame; nay more, that all 
the fonnets in that language, are on the turn of the 
firft thought; which Mr. Walfli, in his late ingeniouii 
preface to his poems, has obfer\'ed. In fhort, Virgil 
and Ovid are the two principal foyntaiiis of them in 
Latin poem. And the French at this day are lb fond 
of them, that they judge them to be the firfl 
beauties. " Delicate & bien toumt," are the hightll 
commendations which they beftow 'on fomcwhar 
which they tliink a maftcr-picce. 

An example on the turn of words, amongft a tliou- 
fand others, is that in the lali ccoVi oi OnW''?^^^^'-'^^- 
morphofes. ^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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*« Heu quantum fcelus eft, in vifcera, vifcera conil 
** Congcftoquc avidum pinguefcere corpore corpDSj 
*^ Altcriufque animantem animantis vivere letoT' 

An example on the turn both of thoughts and wordi|l 
is to be found in Catullus ; in the complaint of Ariadne^ 
when /he was left by Thefeus : 

«' Turn jam nulla viro juranti fcemina credat; 
•* Nulla viri fperet fermones efle fideles : 
*« Qui dum aliquid cupiens animus praegeftit apifcij 
** Nil metuunt jurarcj nihil promittere parcunt. 
** Sed fimul ac cupidae mentis fatiata libido eft, 
«< Difta nihil metuere; nihil perjuiia curant " 
An extraordinary turn upon the words, is that it 
Ovid's Epiftolae Heroidum, of Sappho toPhadn : 

** Si nifi quae forma potent te digna videriy 
*« Nulla futura tua eft; nulla futura tua eft.*' 

Laftly, a turn which I cannot fay is abfblutely OD 
words, for the thought turns with them, is in the 
fourth Georgique of Virgil j where Orpheus is to re- 
ceive his wife from hell, on exprefs condition not to 
look, on her till (he was come on earth : 

** Cum fubita incautum dementia cepit Amantem; 
** Ignofcenda quidem, fcirent fi ignofcere manes/' 

I will not burden your Lordftiip with, more of them; 
for I write to a mafter, who underftands them better 
than myfelf. But I may fafely conclude them to be 
^rcat beauties t I might defcend alfo to the mechanic 
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l>eauties of heroic verfe ; btit w« hay^ yet no 
Engli(h proTodia, net fo much as a tolersLble diction- 
ary, or a grammar'} fo that our language is in a man- 
ner barbarous; and what government will encourage 
any one, or mor.e, . who arc capable of refining it, I 
know not : but nothing . under a public expence can 
go through with it. And I rather fear a declination- 
of the language, than hope an advancement of it in- 
the prefcnt age. 

I am ftill fpeaking to you^ my. Lord : though, in all 
probability, you are already out of hearing. Nothing, 
which my meannefscan produce, is worthy of this 
long attention. But I am come to tlie laft petition of 
Abraham: if there be ten righteous lines, in this 
vaft preface, fpare it for their fake ; and alfo fpare the 
next city, becaufe it is but a little one. 

I would excufe the performance of this tranflation, 
if it were all my own; but the better, though not the 
greater part being the work of fome gentlemen, who 
have fucceeded very happily in their undertaking; 
let their excellencies atone for my imperfeftions, and 
thofe of my fons. I have perufed fome of the fatires, 
which are done by other hands j and they fcem to me 
as perfeft in their kind, as any thing I have feen in 
Englifli verfe. The common way which we have . 
taken, is not a literal tranflation, but a kind of para- 
phrafe 5 or fomewhat which is yet more loofe, betwixt 
a paraphrafe and imitation. It was not poflible for 
us, or any men, to have made it pleafant any other 
way. If rendering the cxa€l fctvfc oi xN^^^t •wa.'C«\oxT.^ 
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fllmoft linie i^r line, had been our bufinefsy Baiteb 
Holiday had done it already to our hands s and, by 
the help of hit learned notes and illuftrations, not only 
Juvenal.and Perfius, but what rs yet more oblbure^ 
his own verfes, might be underftood. 

But he wrote for fame, and wrote to fcholars t we 
write only for the pleafure and entertainment of thofe 
gentlemen and ladies,, who, though they ai« not 
fcholars, are not ignorant : perfons of underftanding 
good fenfe j who not having been converfant in 
die original, or at leaft not having made Latin verfc 
fo much their bufinefs as to be critics in it, virould be 
glad to find, if the wit of our two great authors be 
anfwerable to their fame and reputation in the world. 
We have therefore endeavoured to give the publick all 
the fatisfaftion we are able in this kind. 

And if we are not altogether fo faitliful to onr au- 
thor, as our predecefTors, Holiday and Stapylton j yet we 
may challenge to ourfelves this praife, tliat we fhall 
be far more pleafing to our readers. We have fol- 
lowed our authors at greaterdiftar.ee, though not ftcp 
by ftep, as they have done. For oftentimes they have 
gore fo clofe, that they have trod on the heels of Ju- 
venal and Perfius, and hurt them by their too near 
approach. A noble author would not be purfucd too 
clofe by a tranflator. We lofe his fpirit, when we 
think to take his body. The grofTer part remains 
with us, but the foul is flown away, in Tome noble 
expreflion, orfome delicate turn of words, or thought. 
Thus Holiday^ who made thU 'w;v>j \\\* Oc^iv^t^ V^'maJL 
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tfaje meaning of JuTcnals but tiieptetr^ hat ahray^. 
fcaped him 4 , 

They *wb^ wiii not grant me, that pkafure is one of 
the ends of poetiyy but that it is -only a means of com- 
paring the only end^ which is infttudtion j mnft yet 
ailow) that without the meaxiB of- pleafure^ the in- 
ftni&ion is- but a bare and dry philofbphy \ a crude 
pttvparation of morals, which we may have from Ari- 
ftotle and Epi^etusi with more .profit than from any 
p6et: neither Holiday nor Stapylton have imitated 
Juvenal y in the poetical part of him, his di^ion and 
hii elocution. Nor had they beto poets, as neither of 
them were; ytt in the way they took, it was impofftbie 
for them to have fucceeded in tlie poetic part* 

The Engliih verfe, which we call heroic, coniifts of 
more than ten fyllables ; the Latin hexameter fometimes 
rifes to feventecn 5 as for example, this verfe in Virgil : 
«« Pulvei'ulenta putrem fonitu quatit ungula cartpum." 

Here is the difference of no lefs than fevcn fyllables in 
aline betwixt the Englifh and the Latin, Now the 
medium of thefc, is about fourteen fyllables; becaufe 
the daftyle Ls a more frequent foot in hexameters than 
the Ipondee. 

But Holiday^ without confidering that he writ with 
the difadvantage of four fyllables lefs in every verfe, 
endeavours to make one of his lines to comprehend the 
fenfc of one of Juvenal's. According to the falfrty of 
the propofition was the fuccefs. He was forced to 
crowd his verfe with ill- founding moTvo^^"V«Jc\^^^ ^"t. 
^hich our barbarous language "^SoiA^ Vv\m -a. ^'^^ 
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plenty: and by that means he arrived' at his pedantk 
end, which was to make a literal tranflation : hit ver^ 
ft« have nothing of verfe in them, but only the worft 
part of. it, the rhyme ; and that, into the bargain, ii 
fsLC ftom good. But, which is more intolerable, hj 
cramming his ill-chofen, and worfe-founding'raono* 
fyllablet fo -clofe together ^ the very fenfe which he en- 
deavours to explain, is become more obfcure than that 
of his author. So that Holiday himfelf cannot be un- 
derftood, without as large a commentary, as that which 
be makes on his two authors. For my own part, I 
can make a (hift to find the meaning of Juvenal with- 
out his notes : but his tranflation is more difficult than 
his author. And I find beauties in the Latin to re- 
compenfe my pains ; but in Holiday and Stapylton, 
my ears, in the firfl place, are mortally offended ; and 
then their fenfe is fo perplexed, that I return to the 
original, as the more pleafmg tafk, as well as the more 
eafy. 

This mufl be faid for our tranflation, that if we give 
not the whole fenfe of Juvenal, yet we give the mofl: 
confiderable part of it : we give it, in general, fo clear- 
ly, that few notes are fufhcient to make us intelligible. 
We make our author at leaft appear in a poetic drefs. 
We have aftually made him more founding, and more 
elegant, than he was before in Englifh : and have en- 
deavoured to make him fpeak that kind of Englifh, 
which he would have fpoken had he lived in England, 
and had written to this age. If fometimes any of ut 
(and it is but fcldom) make him ex^refe the cuftomi 
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and mannert of our native country, rather than of 
Rome, it is, either when there was fome kind of ana- 
logy« betwixt" their cuftoms and ours; er whea^ to 
makeliinT more eafy to vulgar under({andings, we give 
him tliofe manners which are familiar to us. But I 
defend not this innovation, it is enough if I can excufe 
it. For, to fpeak £ncerely« the manners of nations 
and ages are not to be confounded : we ihould eitfier 
make them £ngli(h, or leave them Roman. If this 
can neither be defended, norexcufed, let it be pardoned, 
at leaft, becaufe it is acknowledged : and fo much the 
more eafily, as being a fault which is never committed 
without fome pleafure to the reader. 

. Thus, my lord, having troubled you with a tediout 
yifit, the beft manners will be ihewn in the lead cere- 
mony. I will flip away while your back is turned, and 
while you are otherwife employed: with great con- 
fufion, for having entertained you io long with this 
difcourfe j and for having no other recompence to make 
you, than the worthy labours ofmyfellow-und«takers 
in this work, and the thankful acknowledgmentSj 
prayers, and perpetual good wiihes, of. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordihip^s 

Moft Obliged, Moft Humble, 

and Moft Obedient Servant, 



THE 

FIRST SATIRE 

OF 

JUVENAL, 



ARGUMENT. 

The poet gives U8 firft a kind of humorous retfoa for 
« his writrog : thaty being provoked by ikaring fo nuny 
ill poets rehearfe their works, he does himfelf juflice 
on thcnif by giving them as bad aS they bring* 
But, fince no man will rank himfelf with ill writers, 
it is eafy to conclude, that i£ fuch wretches could 
draw an audience, he thought it no hard matter to 
excel them, and gain a greater efteem with the pob- 
lie. Next he informs us more openly, why he rather 
addifts himfelf to latiic, than any other kind of 
poetry. And here he difcovers that it is not fo much 
his indignation to ill poets, as to ill men, which 
has prompted him to write. He therefore gives us a 
fummary and general view of the vices and follies 
rt'igniiig in his time. So that this iirft fatire is the 
natural ground-work of all the reft. Herein he con- 
fines himfelf to no one fubje6l, but ftrikes indiffe- 
.rently at all men in his way: in every following 
fatire he h&s chofen fome ]p^K\3\^ mwA ^v:\<5tv\«t 
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vrould inculcate } aod lafties fome particular vice or 
folly (an art withv^ich ovr lampooners are not much ■ 
acquainted). Bi^t o^r poet being deiirous to reform 
his own ag«y but not daring to attempt it .by an 
overt-a^ of namipg living perfoas,^ inveighs only 
againft thofe wlio yirere infamous in the times imme* 
diately preceding his, whereby he not only gives a 
fair warning to great men, that their memory lies at 
the mercy of future poets and hiftorians> but alfo, 
with a finer ftroke of his pen> brands even the 
living, and perfonates them^under dead mens names. 

I have avoided as much as I could poiUbly the borrowed 
learning of marginal notes and illuftrations, and for 
that reafon have tranflated this fatire fomcwhat 
largely. And freely own (if it be a fault) that I 
have like^ife omitted moft of the proper names, be- 
caufe I thought they would not much edify the reader. 
To conclude, if in two or three places I have defert- 
ed all the commentators, it is bccaufe tjiey firft 
deferte^ ni^ Author, or at leaft have left him in £> 
much obfcurity^ that, too much room is left for 
gueifing. 

STILL (hall I hear, and never quit the fcore, 
Stunn'd with koarfe Codrus' Thefeid, operand o'er ? 
Shall this man's elegies and t 'other's play 
Unpunifli'd murder a long fumraer's day ? 
Huge Telcphus, t formidable page. 
Cries vengcaace j ^wwl Oreftcs' bvtlk^ t^^ 
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Unfadsfy'd with mai^ins clofely 'writ^ 

Foams o'er the covers, and not finifliM yet. 

No man can take a more familiar note 

Of his own home, than I of Vulcan's grot. 

Or Mars his grove, or hollow winds that blow 

From Etna's top, or tortur'd ghofts below. 

I know by rote the fam'd explofts of Greece ^ 

The Centaurs;* fury, and the golden fleece ; 

Through the thick Shades th^ eternal fcribblcr baulsy 

And fhades the ftatues on their pedeftals. 

The beft and worft on the fame theme employs 

His Mufe, and plagues us with an equal noi/e. 

Provoked by thefe incorrigible fools^ 
I left declaiming in pedantic fchools^ 
Where, with men -boys, I ftrove to get renown, 
Advifing Sylla to a private gown. 
But, fince the world witb writing is poiTeft, "J 

• I '11 verfify in fplte ; and do my beft, L 

To make as much wafte paper as the reft. 3 

But why I lift aloft the Satire's rod. 
And tread the path which fam'd Lucillus trod. 
Attend the caufes which my Mufe have led : 
When faplefs eunuchs mount the marriage-bed. 
When mannifti Mevia, that two handed whore, 
Aftride on horfe-back hunts the Tufcan boar, 
When all our lords are by his wealth outvy'd, 
Whofe razor on my callow beard was tryM ^ 
When I behold the fpawn of conquered Nile, 
Crilpinus; both i;i biith and manneis vile, 
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Pacing in pomp> whh cloak of Tynan dye, 
Chang'd oft »-dayfor needlefi kucuiy.} 
.And finding 4ift occafion to be fannM, 
Ambitious to prodticejiis lady-hand j 
*ChargM with light fummer-rings his fingers fweat^j^ 
*Unable to fupport a gem of weight i ^ 

Such^fulfom obje^te meeting every where, 
'Tis hard to write, but harder toforbcar. 
To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain. 
What hoops of iron could my fpleen contain ! 
When pleading Matho, borne abroad'for air. 
With his'fat paunch fills hts new-fafhion^d chair. 
And, after him, the wretch in pomp convcy'd> 
Whofe evidence hislord and friend betray'd, 
And but the wilh'd occafion does attend, 
From the poor nobles the laft fpofls to rend, 
•Whom ev'n fpies dread as their fuperior fiend. 
And bribe with prefents 5 or, when prefents fail. 
They fend their proftitutcd wives for bail : 
WhcH night-performanceJiolds tlie place of merit, 
And brawn and back the next of kin difherit ; 
For fuch good parts are in preferment's way. 
The rich old madam never fails to pay 
Her legacies, by nature* s ftandard given. 
One gains an ounce, another gains eleven s 
A dear-bought bargain, all things duly weigh'd^ 
JPor which their thrice-conco£led blood is paid. 
With looks as wan, as he-who in the brake 
^t unawares has trode upon a-ihake,| 
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Or playM at Lyons a declaiming prize* 
For which the yanquiibM rhetorician dies* 

What indignation boils within my veins* 
When perjur'd guardians, proud with 

.. gains, 
Choak up the ftreets, too narrow for their 
Whofe wards, by want betreyM, to crimes are led 
Too foul to name, too fulfom to be read ! 
When he who pill'd his province fcapes the laws. 
And keeps his money, though he loft his caufe : 
His Hne begg'd oiF^ contemns his infamy, 
Can pfe at twelve, and get him drunk- ere three : 
Enjoys his exile, and, condemnM in vain, 
Leaves thee, prevailing province, to complain ? 
/c Such villainies rouz'd Horace into wrath ; 
And ^tis more noble to purfue his path. 
Than an old tale of Diomede repeat. 
Or labouring after Hercules to fweat. 
Or wandering in the winding maze of Crete } 
Or with the winged fmith aloft to fly. 
Or fluttering perifh with his foolifti boy. 

With what impatience muft the Mufe behold 
The wife, by he^ procuring huflband fold ! 
For though the law makes null th' adulterer^s deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed ; 
Who his taught eyes up to the cieling throws. 
And fleeps all over but his wakeful nofe. 
When he dares hope a colonePs command, 
Whofe courfers kepty ranout his father's land j 

Who, 
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Who yet a ftripling, Nero's chariot drove> 
Wbirrd o'er the ftreets> while hi^ ^ain mailer (Irove 
With boafted art to pieafe his eunuch-love. 
Would it not make a modeft author dare 
To draw his table-book within the fquare. 
And fill with notes, when, lolling at his eafe* 
Maecenas-like, the happy rogue he fees 
Borne by fix weary*d (laves in open view. 
Who cancci'd an old will, and forg'd a new : 
Made wealthy at the fniall expencc of figning 
•With a wet feal, and a frefh interlining ? 
The lady, next, requires a lalhing line. 
Who fqueez'd a toad into her hu(band*s wine i 

So well the faihionable medicine thrives. 

That now 'tis pra^isM ev'n by country wives : 

Poifoning, without regard of fame or fear : 

And fpotted corpfc are frequent on the bier. 

Would'ft thou to honours and preferments climb ?. 

Be bold in mifchief, dare feme mighty crimd. 

Which dungeons, death, or banishment deferves ; 

For virtue is but drily prais*d, and ftanes. 

Great men, to great crimes, owe their plate cmboft, 

Fair palaces, and furniture of coft ; 

And high commands : a fneaking fm is loil. 

Who can behold that rank old letcher keep 

His fon's corrupted wife, and hope to deep? 

Or that male-harlot, or that unfledg'd boy, 

Eager to fin, before he can enjoy ? 

If nature could not, anger would indite 

Such woful (luff as I or Shadwell writCt 
Vol. VII. Q^ ^vf^^ 
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Couiit from the time, fince old D6ucalion*8 bof^ 
RaisM by the flood, did x)a ParnafTus float ; 
And, fcarcely mooring on the cliff,: implor'd 
An oracle how man might be reftor'd } 
IVhen foftcn^d ftones and vital breath enfued^ 
And virgins naked -were by lovers view'd j 
What ever fince that golden age was done. 
What human kind defires, and what they fhun. 
Rage, paflions, pleafures, impotence of will. 
Shall this fatirical colkaion fill. 

What age fo large a crop of vices bore, 
■ Or when was avarice extcndied more ? 
When were, the dice with rtiore profufibri thr«)wn? 
The well^fiird fob not empty'd now alonie. 
But gamefters for whole patrimonies play j 
The fteward brings thedeeds which muft convey 
The loft e'ftate : what more than madnefs reigns, 
When one fliort fitting many hundreds drains, 
-And not enough is left him to ftipply 
Board-wages, or a footman's livery ? 

What age fo many fummcr-feats did'fbe ? 
Or which of our forefathers far'd fo well. 
As on fcven di(hes, at a private meal ? 
Clients of old were feafted j now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th' outward door ; 
Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatchM s 
The paltry largefs, too, fcverely watcli'd, 
Ere given 5 and every face obferv'd with care. 
That no intruding. ^efti vfurpa fliarc. 
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Known, you receive s the cricr calk aloud . 

Our old nobility of Trojan-blood, 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious food. 

The praetors, and the tribunes voice is heard j 

The freedman juftles, and will be preferred; 

FJrft come, firft ferv'd, he cries ; and I, in fpight 

Of yaur great Lordfhips, will maintain my right* 

Though born a (lave, though my torn cars are bor'd, 

'*Tis not the birth, *tis money makes the Lord* 

The rent of five fair houfes I receive j 

What greater honours can the purple give? 

The poor patrician is reduc'd to keep. 

In melancholy walks, a grazier's flieep : 

Not Pallus nor Licinius had my treafure ; 

Tden let the facred tribunes wait my leifure. 

Once a poor rogue, 'tis true, I trod the (heet. 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet : 

Cold is the greatcft God ; though yet we fee 

No temples rais'd to money's majefty^ 

No altars fuming to her power divine, 

•Such as to valour, peace, and virtue fblne. 

And taitH, and concord : where the dork on high 

Seems -to falute her infant, progeny : 

Prcfaging pious love with her aulpiclouscry. 

But lince our knights and fenators account. 

To what their ibrdld begging vails amount. 

Judge what i v/retched fliare the poor attends. 

Whole whole fubfiftonce on thole alms depends ! 

Their ho"ufhold iire, their xaiment, and their food, 

Prevented by thpfe harpies \ wV^eiv ^ ^gci^ 
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Of litters thick befiege the donor's gate. 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promised dole : nay, fome have leamM the tridt 
To beg for abfent perfons; feign them fick, 
Clofe mewM in their fedans, for fiear of air i 
And for their wives produce an empty chair. 
This is my fpoufe : difpatch her with her ihare. 
^TisGalla.: let her ladyfliip but peep : 
No', Sir, 'tis pity to difturb her fleep. 

Such fine employments our whole days divid^t 
The falutations of the.moming«tidc 
Call up the fun j thofe ended, to the hall 
We wait .the jpatron, hear the lawyers baiil } 
Then to tlie ftatues.; where, amidft the race 
Of conquering Rome, fome Arab (hews his fiice, 
Infcrib'd wifh titles, and profanes the place j 
Fit to be pifs'd againft, and fomewhat more. 
The great man, hocne-condufled, ihuts his door| 
.Old clients, wearyM out with fruitlefs care, 
Difmifs their hopes of eating, and defpair. 
Though much againil the grain forcM to retire. 
Buy roots for fupper, and provide a fire. 

Misantiroe his Iord(hip lells within at eafe. 
Pampering his paunch with foreign rarities; 
JBoth fea and land are ranfackM for the feaft| 
And his own gut the fole invited gueft. 
Such plate, fuch tables, diflies dreft fo well. 
That whole eftates are fwallow'd at a meal. 
JEy>i parailtes are bani(h'd from his board 
XAt once aford'id aud\\»>^tv»>a^^\nt^'^\ 
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pFodigious throat, for which whole boars are dreft 
(A creature fbrmM to furnifh out a feaft}. 
But prefent puniiliment purfues his maw. 
When furfeited and fwcU'd, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath $ whence want of breath. 
Repletions, apoplex, intefbite death. 
His fate makes table-talk, divulg'd with fcom^ 
And he, a jeft, into his grave is born. 

No age can go beyond us ; future times 
Can add no farther to the prefent crimes. 
Our fons but the fame things can wifh and do; 
Vice is at ftand, and at the higheft flow. 
Then, Satire, fpread thy fails ^ take all the winds can 

blow. 
Some may, perhaps, demand what Mufe can yield 
Sufficient ftrength for fuch a fpacious field ? 
From whence can be derived fo large a vein. 
Bold truth to fpeak, and fpoken to maintain } 
When god-like Freedom is fo far bereft 
The noble mind, that fcarce the name is left f 
IS.rz fandalum magnatum was begot, 
No matter if the great forgave or not : 
But if that honeft licence now you rakej 
If into rogues omnipotent you take. 
Death is your doom, impalM upon a flake ; 
SmearM o*er with wax, and fet on blaze, to light 
The flreets, and make a dreadful fire by night 

Shall they who drenchM three uncles in a draught 
Of poironous juice be then in triumph btou^Ht^ 
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Make lanes among the people where they go. 

And, mounted high on downy chariots, throw 

Difdainful glances on the crowd below ? 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee ; 

'Tis defamation but to fay, That's he ! 

Again ft bol^ Turnus the great Trojan ai-m^ 

Amidft their ftrokes the poet gets no harm : 

Achilles may in epic verfe be (lain. 

And none of all his myrmidons complain : 

Hylas may drop his pi.tcher, none will cry; 

Not if he drown himfelf for company : 

But when Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 

And flafhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold fweat ftands in drops on every part ; 

And rage fuccceds to tears, revenge to fmart : ^ 

Mufe, be advis'd ; 'tis paft confidering-time. 

When enter'd once the dangerous lifts of rhinic : 

Since none the living villains dare implead. 

Arraign them in the perfons of the dead. 
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THE ftory of this fatire Speaks itfclf. Umbritius> the 
fuppofed friend of Juvenali and himfeif a poet^ is • 
leaving Rome, and retiring to Cumae* Our au* 
thor accompanies him jout of town. Before they 
take leave of each other^ Umbritius tells his friend 
the reafons which oblige him to lead a private 
life, in an obfcure place. He complains that an 
lioneil man cannot get his bread at Rome : . that 
none but flatterers make their fortunes there : 
that Grecians and other foreigners raife them- 
felves by thoie fordid arts which he defcribes, . and 
againft. which he bitterly iaveighs;. He. reckons 
up the feveral inconveniencies which arife from a 
city-life J and the many, dangers which attend it,. 
Upbraids the noblemen with covetoufhefs, for. not. 
rewarding good poets j and arraigns the govern*- 
ment for ftarving them. The great art of this 
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fatire is particularly j(hown> in common-places | and 
drawing in as many vices, as could naturally fall intf I 
the compafs of it, • 

GR I E V ' D though I am an ancient friend to lofc, 
I like tlie folitary feat he cbofe : 
In quiet Ciiroae fixing his repofe : 
Where far from noify Rome fecure he lives^ 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. 
The road to fi ajae, and that foft recefs 
Which all the gods with all their bounty blefs. 
Though I in Prochyta with greater cafe 
Could iive> than in a ftreet of palaces. 
What fceiies fo defert, or fo full of fright. 
As towering hcufes tumbling in the night. 
And Rome on fire beheld by its own blazing light? 
Butworfe than all the clattering tiles, and worie 
Than thoufand padders, is the poet's curfe. 
Rogues that in dog-days cannot rhime forbear : 
But without mercy read, and make you hear. 
Now while my friend, juft ready to depart. 
Was packing all his goods u\ one poor cart i 
He (lop'd a little at the Conduit-gate, 
Where Numa modelM once the Roman -date. 
In mighty councils with his nymph retirM 
Though now the facred (hades and founts are hir*cl 
Sy banifliM Jews, who their whole weakh caa lay 
In a fmall bafket, on a wi^p of hay i 
Yet fuch our avarice is, that every tree 
Fays for his head 5 nor ^^^ \x£di v% ^t^^ \ 
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Nor place, nor perfi>ns» now are £icred held. 

From their own grove the Muiet are expelPd* 

Into this lonely trale our fteps we bend, 

I and my fullen discontented friend : 

The marble caves, and aquaedu^s, we view; 

But how adulterate now, and different fVom the tme! 

How much more beauteous had the fountain been 

£mbelli(h*d with her firft created green. 

Where cryftal ftreams through living turf had run. 

Contented with an urn of native (lone ! 

Then thus Umbritins (with an angiy frown^ 
And looking back on this degenerate town,) 
Since noble arts in Rome have no fupport^ 
And n^ged viitue not a friend at court. 
No profit rifes ^m th* ungrateful ftage. 
My poverty encreaiing with my age, 
* Tis time to give my juft difdain a vent, 
And, curiing, leave io bafe a government. 
Where Daedalus his borrowM wings laid by. 
To that obfcure retreat I chufc to fly t 
While yet few futrows on my face are feen, 
Wliile I walk upright, an old age is green. 
And Lacheiis has fomewhat left to fpin. 
Now, now, *tis time to quit this curied place. 
And hide from villains my too honeft face i 
Here let Arturius live, and fuch as he t 
Such manners will with fuch a town agree. 
Knaves, who in full ailemblies have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to blacky 
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Can hire large houfes^ and opprefs the poor 

By farm'd excife j can cleanfe the common -{hoi*e 5 

And rent the fifheryj can bear the dead j 

And. teach their eyes diiTembled tears to ihed. 

All this for gain 5 for gain they fell their very head, 

TKefe fellows (lee what fortune's power can do) 

Were once the minftrels of a country fhow : 

FollowM the prizes through each paltry town. 

By ti-umpet-cheeks and bloated faces known. 

But now, grown rich, on drunken holidays. 

At their own cofts exhibit public plays : 

Where, influenc'd by the rabble's bloody will. 

With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 

From thence retum'd, their fordid avarice rakes. 

In excrements again, and hires the jakes. 

Why hire they not the town, not every thing. 

Since fuch as they have fortune in a firing ? 

Who, for her pleafure, can her fools advance j 

And tofs them topmoft on the wheel of chance. 

What 's Rome to me, what bufmcfs have I there^ 

I who can neither lie, nor falfely fwcar ? 

Nor praife my patix)n's undeferving rhymes. 

Nor yet comply with him, nor with his times } 

Unikiird in fchemes by planets to forefhow. 

Like canting rafcals, how the wars will go : 

I neither will, nor can prognofticate 

To the young gaping heir, his father's fate : 

Nor in the intrails of a toad have pry'd. 

Nor carry'd bawdy yrefents to a bride ; 

For 
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For want of thefe town-virtues, thus, alone, 
I go conducted on my way by none 3 
like a dead member fromtbe body rent ; 
MaimM, and unufeful to the government. 
Who now is lov'd^ but be who loves the times^ 
Confciousof clofe intrigues* and dipt in crimes ^; 
Labouring with fecrets which his bofpm bum* 
Yet never muft to public light return? 
They get reward alone who can betray : 
For keying honeft counfels none will.pay.. 
He who can Vcrres, when he will, accufe. 
The purfe of Vcrres may at pleafure ufe : 
But let not all the gold whidi Tagus hides*. 
And pays the fea in tributary tides* 
Be bribe fufficient lo corrupt the breaft j 
Or violate with dreains thy peaceful reft. 
Great men with jealous eyes the friend behold* 
Whofe iecrecy they purchafe with their gold. 
I hafte to; tell thee* nojr fhall ihame oppofe 
What confidence our wealthy Romans chofe : 
And whom I.moft abhor : to fpeak my mind* 
I hate, in Rome* a Grecian town to find : 
To fee the fcum of Greece traniplanted here, 
ReceivM like gods* is what I cannot bear. 
Nor Greeks alone* but Syrians here abound* 
Obfcene Orontes* diving under ground, 
Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry fhores* 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores : 
Hither their crooked harps and cuftoms come ; 
AU Bad receipt in hofpltabU l^om^% 
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The barbarcnis harlots crowd the public place s 
Go, fools,- and purchafe an unclean embrace : 
The painted mitre court, and the more painted face. 
Old RomuliiSy and father Mars> look down» 
Your herdfman primitive, your homely clown^ 
Is turnM a beau in a loofe tawdry gown. 
His once unkemM and horrid locks behold 
Stilliilg fweet oil : his neck inchainM with gold r 
Aping the foreigners in every drefs 5 
Which, bought at gixater coft, becomes him left* 
Meantime they wifely leave their native land^ 
From Sycion, Samos, and from Alaband, 
And Amydon, to Rome they fwarm in (hoals s 
So fweet and eafy is the gain from fools. 
Poor refugees at firft, they purchafe here : 
And, foon as depizen'i, they domineer. 
Grow to the great, a flattering fervile rout j 
Work thcmfeives inward, and their patrons cut. 
Quick-witted, brazen -fac*d, with fluent tongiios. 
Patient of labours, and diflembling wrongs^. 
Riddle me tl^s, and guefs him if you can,. 
Wlio bears a nation in a Angle man ? 
A cook, a conjurer, a riietorician> 
A painter, pedant, a geometrician, 
A dancer on the ropes, and a phyiician.- 
AU tilings the hungry Greek exa6tly knows j 
And bid him go to heaven, to heaven he goes. 
In ihort, no Scythian, Moor, or Thracian born, 
But in that town which arms and arts adorn. 
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:SlialI he be placM above me at the board. 

In purple cloathM/ and lolling like a lord ? 

Shall he before me fign, whom t^ other day 

A fmall craft veflcl hither did convey ; 

Where ftowM with prunes, and rotten figs, he lay ? 

How little is the privilege become 

Of being born a citizen of Rome ! 

The Greeks get all by fulfom flatteries j 

A moft peculiar ftroke they have at lies. 

They make a wit of their infipid friend j 

His blobber-lip and beetle-brows commend | 

His long crane-neck and narrow ihoulders praife | 

You'd think they were defcribing Hercules. 

A creaking voice for a clear treble goes j 

Though hariher than a cock that treads and crowSt 

We can as grofsly praife 5 but, to our grief. 

No flattery but from Grecians gains belief. 

Befides thefe qualities, we muft agree 

They.mimic better on the flage than we : 

The wife, the whore, the fliepherdefs, they play, 

In fuch a free, and fuch a graceful way. 

That we believe a very woman fliown. 

And fancy fomething underneath the gbwn. 

But not Antiochus, nor Stratocles, 

Our ears and ravifli'd eyes can only pleafe : 

The nation is compos'd of fuch as thefe. 

All Greece is one comedian : laugh, and they 

R^eturn it louder than an afs can bray : 

-Grieve, and they grieve j if Jrou weep filently, "j 

There feems a filent echo in their eye t ^ 

They cannot mourn like ^quj \>\sx\>!vfc^ ^'asw^T>^% 
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•Call for a fire, their winter cloaths they taJce s 

JBegin but you to ftiivcr, and they /hake : 

In froft and fnow, if you complain of heat. 

They rub th' unfweating brow, and fwear they fwciL 

We live not on the fquare with fuch as thefe^ 

Such are our betters, who* can better pleafe.: 

Who day and night are like a looking-glafs j 

Still ready to refleft their patron's face. 

The panegyric hand, and lifted eye. 

Prepared for fome new piece of flattery. 

Ev'n jaaftinefs, occafion« will afford j 

They praife a belching, or well-pifling lord. 

Befides, there's nothing facred, nothing free 

From bold attempts of their rank letchery. 

Through the whole family their labours ruii^ 

The daughter is debauch'd, the wifs is won : 

Nor 'fcapes the bridegroom, or the blooming fon. 

If none they find for their lewd purpofe.fit. 

They with the walls and very floors commit. 

Tliey fearch the fccrets of the houfe, and lb 

Are worihip'd there, and fear'd for what they know. 

And, now vre talk of Grecians, caft a view 
On what, in fchools, their men of morals do j 
A rigid Hoick his own pupil flew ; 
A friend, againft a friend of his own cloth, 
TurnM evidence, and murder'd on his oath. 
What room is left for Romans in a town 
Where Grecians rule, and cloaks control the gown ? 
Some Diphilus, or fome Protogencs, 
Look (harply out, our fenators to feize : 
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•Engrofs them \rholly, by their native art^ 
And fearM no rivals in their bubble's iiearts 
One drop of poifon^ in my patron's ear. 
One flight fuggeftidn of a^ fenfclefs fear, 
Infus'd witlr cttnoingy ferves to ruin me ; 
DifgracMy and banifli'd from the family. 
In vain forgotten fervices I boail ; 
My long dependance in an hour is loft : 
Look round the woHd, what country will appear. 
Where friendis are left with greater eafe than here ? 
At Komt (nor think me partial <o the poor) 
All oiG^es of 6iirs are otit of door : 
In vain we ri(e> and td the levees nih ; 
My lord Inrnfelf is up, before, and gone : 
The prxt«r bids his li6lors mend their pace. 
Left his colleague otitftrip him in the race : 
The childiih matrons are, long fmce, awake ; 
And-, for affronts, the tardy vilits take. 

'Tis frequent, here, to fee a free-bom fon 
On the left-hand of a rich hireling run ; 

,3ecaufe the wealthy rogue can throw away. 
For half a brace of bouts, a tribune's pay j 

. But you,^poor (inner, though you love the vice. 
And, like the whore, demure upon the price : 
And, fritted with the wicked fum, forbear 
To lend a hand, and help her from the chair. 
Produce a witnefs of <mblemi(h'd life, 

• Holy as Numa, or as Numa's wife, 
Or him who bid th' unhallow'd flames retire, 

Jittd ihatch'd the trwaUms ^q^^^\1% ^v^to.<s>s.^\Ow 
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The queftion is not put, how far extends 
?Hi8 piety, but what he yearly fpends : 
'Quick to the bufinefs; how he lives, and eatt | 
How largely gives 5 how fplendidly he treats s 
Jl<m many thoufand acres feed his iheep, 
WhiUb are his rents ? what fervants does he keejs 
Th* account is foon call up ; the pidges rate 
Our credit in the court by our eftate. 
Swear by our gods, or thofe the Greeks adore. 
Thou art as fure forfwom, as thou art poor s 
The poor muft gain their bread by perjury ; 
And ev^n the gods, that other naeans deny. 
In confcience muft abfolve them, w)ien they lye. 

Add, that the rich hare dill a gibe in ftore § 
And will be monftrous witty on the poor i 
For the torn furtout and the tatter'd veft, 
Thewretdh and all his wardrobe are a jeftx 
The greafy gown, fully'd with often turning. 
Gives a good hint, to fay. The man^s in mourning 
Or if the (hoe be ript, orpatches put. 
He ^s wounded ! fee the plaifter on his foot* 
Want is the fcom of every wealtiiy fool j 
And wit in rags is tum'd to ridicule. 
Pack hence, and from the coverM benches rife, 
(The Maftcr of the Ceremonies cries) 
This is no place for you, whofe fmail eftate 
Is not the value of the fettled rate : 
/The fons of happy punks, the pandar's hcift 
.Are privilegM to fit in triumph there, 
iTo-clap the firft, and rule the^ theatre. 
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dp to the galleries, for fhame, retreat 3 
For, by tl>e Rofcian law, the poor can claim no feat.- 
Who ever brought to4iis rich daughtei**s bed. 
The man tli^t poird but twelve-pence for his head?' 
Who ever namM a poor man for his heir. 
Or caird him to aflift the judging- chair ? 
The poor were wife, who, by the rich opprcfs'd. 
Withdrew, and fought a facred place of reft. 
Once they did \vell, to free themfelves from (corn i 
But had done better never to return. 
Rarely they rife by virtue's aid, y/ho lie 
PlungM in the depth of helplefs poverty. 
At Rome *tis worfe j where houfe-rent by the yearj 
And fei*vants bellies coft fo devilifh dear ; 
And tavern-bills run high for hungry chear. 
To drink or eat in earthen-ware wc fcorn. 
Which cheaply country-cupboards does adorn: 
And coarfe blue hoods on holidays are worn. 
Some diftant parts of Italy are known. 
Where none but only ^ead men wear a gown: 
On theatres of turf, in homely ftate. 
Old plays they aft, old fe^fts they celebrate s 
The fame rude fong returns upon the crowd. 
And, by tradition, is for wit allowed. 
The mimic yearly gives the fame delights ; , 
And in the mother's arms the clowniih infant frights 
Their habits (undiftinguifliM by degree) 
Are plain alike j the fame fimpllcity. 
Both on the ftagc, and lu the pit, you fee. 
Vol. VII, R A5- 
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In his white cloak the magiftrate 9ppear8 ; 
-The country-bttfnkiiv the- fame livery wears. 
But here, attir'd, beyond our purie we go. 
For ufelcfs ornament and flaunting (how : 
We take on truQ*, in purple robes to (hine j 
-And, poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. 
•This is a common vice, though aH things here 
Are fold, and fold unconfcionably dear. 
What will you give that CoiTus may but view 
Your face, and in the crowd didinguiih yooj 
May take your incenfe like a gracious Ood, 
And anfwer only with a civil nod ? 
•To pleafe our patrons, in this vicious age. 
We make our entrance by the favourite page : 
Shave his firft down, and when he puHs his hair. 
The confecrated locks to temples bear : 
Pay tribuUry cracknels, which he fells. 
And, with our offerings, help toraifc his vails. 

Who fears in country-towns a houfe'*s fall, 
' Or to be caught betwixt a riven wall ? 
'But we inhabit a weak city.bere ; 
Which buttreflcs and props but fcorcely bear : 
•And *ti8 the village-^mafon's daily calling. 
To keep the world's metropolis from falling. 
To cleanfe the gutters, and the chinks to clofc} 
And^ for one* night, fecure bis lord^s repofe. 
.At Cumae we can deep quite roand the jrear. 
Nor falls, nor furs, nor nightly dangers feari 
While lollifig flames from Jloman turrets fly, 
./ind the pah €itizcns4<jr buckets csy« 

-a ^^ 
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Thy neighbour hat removM his wretched ^ore 
j^Few hands will rid the luiliber of thepoor) 
Thy own thii^ ftory fmokes, while thou, fupiney 
Are drenched in>fumesof undigeiled wine. 
Tor if the loweft floors already burn, 
Cock-loft and.garrets foon will take the turn. 
Where thy tame pigeons next the tiles were bred^ 
Which, in their nefts unfafe, are timely fled. 

-Codrus had but one bed, fo fliort to boot. 
That his Ihort wife's Ihort legs hung dangling out$ 
His cupboard^s head fix earthen pitcliei*s grac'd. 
Beneath them was his trufty tankard placM. 
And I to fupport this noble plate, the^ lay 
A bending Chii-on caitfrom honeft clay; 
His few Greek books a rotten cheft contained j 
Whofe coVers much of mouldinefs coniplainM : 
V/here mice and rats devoured poetic bread ) 
And with -heroic vitrfe luxurioufly were fed. 
'Tis true, poor Codrus nothing had to boaft, 
And yet poor Codius all that nothing loft. 
Begg'd naked through the ftreets of wealthy JRome j^ 
And found not one to feed, or take him home. 

£ut if the palace of Arturius burn, 
''The nobles change their cloaths, the matrons mourn ; 
The city-praetor will no pleadings hcarj 
The very name of fire we hate and 'fear-: 
And look aghaft, as if the Gauls were here. 
While yet it burns, th' ofiiclous nation flies. 
Some to condole, and fome to bring fu^lics : 

R z ^'^^ 
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On<; fends him marble to rebuild, and one 

With naked ftatues of the Parian ftone. 

The work of Polyclete, that feem to live j 

While others images for altars give ; 

One books and ikreens, "and Pallas to the bread 

Another bags of gold, and he gives Ijeft. 

Childlefs Arturius, vaftly j-ich befoi-e, 

Thu« by his lofles multiplies his ftorc s 

Sufpe£led for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. 

But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear play-houfe, and the players too : 
Sweet country-feats are purchased every where. 
With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here 
You hire a darkfome doghole by the year. 
A fmall convenience decently prepared, 
A (hallow well that rifes ia your yard. 
That fpreads his cafy cryftal ftreanis around. 
And waters all the pretty fpot of ground. 
There, love the fork, thy garden cultivate. 
And give thy frugal friends a Pythagorean trea 
'Tis fomewhat to be lord of fome fmall ground 
In which a lizard may, at leaft, turn round. 

'Tis freqnent, here, for want of fleep to die| 
Which fumes of undigettcd feafts deny; 
And, with inipcrfeft heat, in languid ftomachs £r 
• What ho\lfe fecure from noife the poor can kecp^ 
When ev'n the rich can fcarce afford to fleep j 
:So dear it cofts to purchafe reft in Rome j 
And hence the fourccs of dUe^fes ti^mt* 
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•The drover wlio his fellow-drover meets 

In narrow paffages of winding ftreets J. 

The waggoners that curfe tlieir Handing teams> 

'Would wake ev'n droufy Diiifius from his di*esuns« 

^nd yet the wealthy will not brook delay, 

■ But fweep above our heads, and make their way j . 
In lofty litters borne, and read and write> 
Or lleep at eafe : the fliutters make it night. 
Yet ftill he reaches, firft, the public place : 
The pref$ before him Hops the client's pace. 
The crowd that follows cruih his panting fides. 
And trip his heels 5 he walks not, but he rides.- 
One elbows him> one juftles in the ihoal : 
A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole : 
Stocking'd with loads of fat town-dirt he goes j 
And fome rogue-foldier, with his'hob-nail'd Ihoes, 
Indents his legs behind in bloody rowa. 

See with wliat fmoke our doles we celebrate : 
A Hundred guells, invited, walk in ftate : 
A hundred hungry flaves, with their Dutch kitclxcns 

wait. 

Huge pans the wretches on their heads muft bear. 
Which fcarce gigantic Corbulo could rear: 
Yet they muft walk upright beneath the loan : 
Nay, run, and running blow the fparkling flames abroad. 
Their coats, from botching newly bought, are torn, 
Unweildy timber-trees in waggons borne, 
Streich'd at their length, beyond their carriage lie; 
That nod, and threaten ruin from on high. 
For, fhould their axle break, its oveitKvo^ 
Would ci:u{h, and pound to duft, l\\e cto>N^\i^«^ *• 

JSor friends their friends, nor firestW\i^otv^<:c,>^^^>^^'^'^" 
R3 
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Nor limbs, tior bones, nor carcafs would remain s 
But a maftiM heap, a hotehpotoh of the flain* 
One vaft deftru Aion ; not the foul alone. 
But bodies, like the foul, vifibly are flown. 
Meantime, unknowing of their fellows* fate,. 
The fervants wafh the platter, fcour the plate, 
Then blow the fire, with puffing cheeks, and lay 
Tlic i-ubbtrs, and the bathing flieets difplay j 
And oil them firft; and each is handy in his way. 
But he, for whom this bufy care they take. 
Poor ghoft I is wandering by the Stygian lake : 
AfTrightcd with the ferryman's grim face; 
I^Jev/ to tiie horrors of that uncouth place 5 
His pafTage begs with unregarded prayer : 
And wants two farthings to difchargc his fare. 

Return we to the dangers of the night j 
And, fiift, behold our houfes dreadful height : 
From whence come broken potflicrds tumbling dowr 
And kaky ware, from garret-windows thrown : 
Wtll may they break our heads, and mark the flini 

flone. 
' Tis want oF fenfe to fup abroad too late 5 
Unlefs thou firft hail fettled thyellate. 
As many fates r.itcnd thy fteps to meet, 
As there are waking windows in the flj-cct. 
Bicfs the good Gods, and think thy chance is rare 
To have a pifs-pot only for thy fhare. 
'I'he fcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bed-time, takes no reft that night. 
Paffing the tedious hours in greater pain 
Than item Achilles, when his friend was flain i 
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*Tis fo ridiculous^ but fp^-ue withal, 

A bully cannot fleep withdut a brau| i 

Yet, though his youthful blood lit dr^d-vnth «4nf». 

He wants not wit the dtog^ todedin^ t 

Is^cautious to avoid the coach and iix». 

And on tlie lacquies will no quarrel fix. 

His train pffiamb^uxr. and emb'rotderld'cost^ 

May privilege niy^lord to walk, ftcure on foot. ' 

But me, who muft by moon^Vi^ht homeward bend#. 

Or lighted only with a candle^S ^nd,. 

Poor nne he fightsy if that be fighting, where - 

He only cudgels> and I- oiriy bean 

He ftands> and bids me (land : I muft abide ;■. 

For he's the ftronger, and is drunk beiide. 

5Vhcre did you whet your knife to-night, he cries,. 
And"^fhred the leeks that in your ftomach rife? 
Whofe windy beans have- ftuft your guts, and wher& 
Have your black thumbs been dipt in vinegar ? 
With what companion-cobler.have you fed, 
On oW ox-cheeks> or he-goal's tougher head ? 
What, are you dumb? Quick with youranfwcr^ qjutck». 
Before my foot falutes you with^a kkk. . 
Say, in what nafty cellar under, ground,^ 
Or what church^porch, your roguefliip may be fouad ? 
Anfwer, or anfwer not, 'tis alf the fame : 
He fays me on, and makes me bear tiie blame* . 
Before the bar, for beating him you come 5. 
This is a poor mac's liberty in Rome. 
You beg his pardon j happy to retreat 
With forac. remaining teeth, to chew your^neat. 

R 4. Nor 
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Nor is this all 5 for when rctirM, you think 
To fleep fccurely 5 when the candles wink. 
When cveiy door with iron-chains is barr'd. 
And roaring taverns are no longer heard s 
The ruffian -robbers by no juftice awM, 
And unpaid cut-throat foldiers, are abroad, 
Thofe venal fouls, who, hardened i^ each ill. 
To fave complaints and perfecution, kilL 
ChacM from tlieir woods and bogs, the padders cone 
To this vaft city, as their native home ; 
I'o live at eafe, and fafely Ikulk in Rome* 

The for^e in fetters only is employed j 
Our iron-mines exhaufted and deftroy'd 
In Ihackles; forthefe villains fcarce allow 
Goads for the teams, and plough-fhares for theplovgb. 
Oh, happy ages of our anceftors. 
Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers F 
One jail did all their criminals reftrain ^ 
Which now the wsUs of Rome can fcarce contain. 

More I could fay, more caufes I could iliow 
For my departure j but the fun is low : 
The ^vaggoner grows weary of ray ftay ; 
And whips his horfes forwards on their way. 
JFarewell } and when, like me, o'erwhelm'd with care. 
You to your own Aquinum (hall repair. 
To take a'moutliful of fweet country-air. 
Be mindful of your friendj and fend me word. 
What joys your fountains and cool (hades afford : 
Then, to zififk your fatires, I will come; 
And add new venom when you write of Rome. 

THE 
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T H I S^ fatirej of almofl double, length to any of the- 
reft> is a bitter, inve&ive againft the fair fex. It is 
indeed, a. common- place, from whence all the mo- 
derns have notorioufly ftolen their, iharpeft railleries •• 
in his other fatires, the poet has only glanced on fome 
paiticular women, and generally fcourged the men. 
But this he refbrived wholly for the ladies. How 
they had offended him,. I know not : but upon the 
whole matter he is not to be.excufed for imputing to- 
all, the vices- of fome few amongft thera. Neither 
was it generoully done of him, to attack the weakeft 
as well as the faired part of the. creation : neither do 
I know what moral he could reafonably diav/ from- 
it. It could not be to avoid the whole fex, if all had 
been true which he alledgcs- aggiinft them : for that 
had been to put. an end. to human-kind. And to bid 
us bewaie of their artifices, is a kind ol' filent 
acknowledgment, tliat they have more wit than men ; 
which turns thc.fatire upon us, and particularly ufyon 
the poctj who thereby makes" a compliment, where 
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he meant a libel. If he intended only to exercifti 
his wit,, he has forfeited his judgment, by making I 
the one half of his readers his mortal enemies: wuii 
amongft the men, all the happy lovers, by tlieirown ' 
experience, will difprovc his accufations. Thewhok I 
world muft allow this to be the wittieft of his iatircsj 
and truly he had need of all hi» parts, to maintain 
with fo much violence fo unjuft a charge. I 
I'atisfied he will bring but.few over to his opinion: 
and on that confideration chiefly I ventured to tranf- 
late him. Though there wantetl not another reafon, 
which was, that no one elfe would undertake it:. at 
lead. Sir C. S. who could have done more right to 
the author, after a long delay, at length ahtfolutely 
refufed fo ungrateful an employment : and everyone 
will grant, that the work muft have been mperft^ 
and lame, if it had appeared without one of the 
principal members belonging to it. Let the poet 
therefore bear the blame of his own invention ; and 
hi me fatisfy the world, that I am not of his opinion. 
Whatever his Roman ladies were, the Englifh are* 
iree from all his imputations. They will read with 
wonder and abhorrence the vices of an age, which 
wafr tlie moft infamous of any on record. They 
will blcfs themfelves when they behold thofe 
examples, related of Domitian's time : they will 
give back to antiquity thofe monfters it pro- 
duced : and believe witli reafon, that the ipecies 
of thofe women is extinguifhed ; or at leaft, thaf 
they were never here propagated. I may fafcly there- 
fore 
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fore proceed to the argument of a fatire^.which is. 
no way relating to them : and iirft obferve, that my 
author makes their luft tl>e moft heroic of their vic€fs : 
the reft are in a manner but digreiTion. He (kirns 
them over; but he dwells on this : when he feems 
to haVe taken his Isft leave of it, on the fudden he re> 
turns to it t it is one. branch of it in Hippia, another 
in Meflalina, but luft is the main body of the tree. 
He begins with*this text in the firft line> and takes 
it up with intermidlons to the end of the chapter; 
Every vice is a loader, but that's a ten. The 
fillers, or intermediate parts, are tKcir revenge; 
their contrivances of fecret crimes; tKeir arts to 
hide them ; their wit to excufe them ; afid their 
impudence to own them, when tliey can no 
longer be kept fecret. Then- the perfons to whom 
they are moft addi£led; and on whom they com- 
monly bellow the lad favours : as ftage-pJayers, 
fiddlers, finging-boys, and fencers. Thefe who 
pafs for chafte aipongft them, are not really fo ; but 
only, for their vaft dowries, are rather fufFered than 
loved by their own hulbands. That they ai*e im- 
perious, domineering, fcolding wives : fct up for 
learning and criticifm in poetry ; but are falfe judgt»* 
Love to fpeak Greek (which was then the faihionable 
tongue, as French is now with us), Tliat they 
plead caufes at the bar, and play prizes at the bear- 
garden. That they are goflips and news-monger i 
wrangle with their neighbours abroad^ and beat their 
fervants at home. That they lie-in for new faces 
once a month^ are flutti(h with their hufbands in 
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privates and paint and drefs in public for their 
lovers. That tliey deal with Jews, diviners, and 
fortune-tellers: leai*n the arts of mifcarrying, and 
barrennefs. Buy children, and produce them for 
their own. Murder their hufbands fens, if they 
&and in their way to hi» eftate; and make their 
adulterers his heirs. Frrom hence the poet proceeds 
to (hew the occafion of all thefe vices, their original, 
and how they were introduced in Rome, by peace, 
wealth, and luxury. In concluilon, if we will take 
the word of our malicious author, bad women are 
the general (landing rule : and the good, but fbme 
few exceptions to it. 

IN Saturn's reign, at Nature's early birth, 
There was that thing call'd chaftity on earth f 
When in a narow cave, their common (hade. 
The (heep, the (hepherds, and their gods were laid : 
When reeds and leaves, and hides of beafts were fpread 
By mountain -houfe wives for their homely bed, 
And mo(ry pillows rais'd, for the rude hulband's hcadr 
Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames 
(AfFcfted nymphs with new-afFefled names) : 
The Cynthia's and the Le(bia's of our years^ 
Who for a fparrow's death di(rolve in tears. 
Thofe (irft unpoli(hM matrons, big and bold. 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantic mold ; 
Rough as their favage lords who rang'd tiie wood. 
And, far with acomsi bclch'd their windy food. 
For when the world was buckfome, frefh, and young, 
Ilcr fons were undebauchM, and therefore (bong ; 

And 
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And whether bom in kindly beds of earth, 

Or ftruggling from the teeming oaks to birth. 

Or from what other atoms they begun. 

No fires they had, or, if a fire, the fon. 

.Some thin remains of chaftity appearM, 

Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard ^ 

Before the fervile Greeks had learnt to fwear 

By heads of kings •, while yet the bounteous year 

Her common (nuts in open plains expos'd, 

Ere thieves were fearM, or gardens were inclosM, 

At length uneafy Juftice upwards flew. 

And both the fifters to the ftars withdrew 5 

From that old sera wboiing did begin. 

So venerably ancient is the fin. 

Adulterers next invade the nuptial ftate, 

And marriage-beds creakM with a foreign weight 9 

All other ills did iron times adorn 5 

But whores and filver in one age were born. 

Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide s 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? 

They fay thy hair the curling art is taught. 

The wedding-ring perhaps already bought.: 

A fober man, like thee, to change his life I 

"What fury would poflfefe thee with a wife ? 

Art thou of every other death bereft. 

No knife, no ratfbane, no kind halter left ? 

(For every noofe compared to her's is cheap) t 

Is there no-city-bridgo from whence to leap ? 

Would*ft thou become her d pudge, who doft enjoy 

A better fort of bedfellow, thy boy ? 
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JIc keeps thee not awake with nightly brawls. 
Nor with a begg'd reward thy pleafure palls j 
Nor with infatiate heavingt calls -for 'inore. 
When all thy Spirits were drainM out before* 
;But dill Urfidius courts themarriage-bait. 
Longs for a Cony to fettle his eftate. 
And takes no gifts, though every gaping heir 
Would gladly greafe the rich^old batchelor. 
What revolution can appear fo ftrangty 
As fuch a leacher, fuch a life to change ? 
A rank, notorious whoremafter, to chooie 
To thurft his neck into the nwrriage-noore ? 
He who fo often in a dreadful 'fright 
•Had in a coffer ^fcapMthe jealous cuckold*s Cght* 
That he towedlock'^lotingly betray'd, 
-Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! 
The man *s grown mad : to eafe his*frantic pain^ 
Run for the furgeon ; breathe the middle tpcin t 
But let a heifer witli gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage-bed> 
And let him every deity adore, 
If his new bride prove not «n errant whore 
In head and tail, and every otlier pore. 
On Ceres^feaft>reftratnMfrom thtir delight, 
^Few matrons there, but curfe the tedious night : 
Few whom (heir -fathers dare falute, fuch luH 
Their kiflWkave, and come with fuch a guft. 
W^th ivy BOW adorn thy doors, and wed } 
^urch te thy- bride, and fuch thy genial bed* 

Think^ft 
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Thinlc^ft thou one man is for one <viBoman meant ? 
She fooner with one eye would be content. 

And yet His noisM» a maid did- once appter 
:In fome.fmall village, though fuHefiiys not where » 
'Tis pofliblej but Aire no man Ae found; 
*Twa8 defert, all, ^bont her father's ground : 
And yet feme luftfal god might there make boldy 
Are Jove and Mars grown impotent and oM ? 
^Many a fair nymph has in a cave been ^read^ 
And much good love, without a feather-bed. 
Whither would^fl thou to chufe a wife refort, 
The park, the mall, the play-houfe, or the court ? 
<Which way foeverthy advrcntures fall, 
-Secure alike of chaftity in all. 

One fees a dancing-mafter capering high. 
And raves, and pifles, with pure ecftafy : 
And one is charm'd with the new ^pera notes. 
Admires the fong, but on the fmger dotes : 
The country lady^ in the box appears. 
Softly flie warblesover all flie hears^ 
.And fucksi-in p^on,' both at eyes ^nd ears. 

The reft,(wheniu>w the Jong vacation *s come. 
The noify hail and theatres grown dumb) 
Their memories to refreih, and chear their hearts, 
<In borrowed breeches aft the ^ilaycrs' parts. 
The poor,* that fcarce have wherewithal to cat, 
•Wili^fMncby-to make the iinging-boy a treat. 
The rich, to boy him, will refufe no price ; 
•And Antchiiia.quMl-iNpe, tiU ibcy trrUck hi$ v<ilce. 

Tragc- 
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Strode from the palace, with an eager pace. 
To cope with a more mafculine embrace t 
Muffled (he marchM, like Juno in a cloud. 
Of all her train .but one poor wench allow*<!. 
One whom in ftcrct feryicc (he could truft j 
.The rival and companion of her luft. 
, To the known brothel-houfe 4he takes her way | 
And for. a naily room giye^^ double, pay ; 
That roQovin which the nkukeft harlot lay. 
Prepared for ^t, expe6Ungly (he lies. 
With heaving breads, and with dcfiring eyes* 
Still as one drops, another takes his, place. 
And baffled ftlll fucceeds to like difgrace. 
At lengthy when friendly darknefs is expir'jij. 
And every j(farumpct ftom her cell retired. 
She lags behjijd, and, lingering at Xhe gate. 
With a repining figh fubmits to f^te : 
All filth without, and all aiire within, 
Tir'd with the t<]jl, unfatcd with the fin. 
Old Ca^ar's bed the modefl matron feeksj 
The ftcam of lamps ftill hanging on her chee];s. 
In ropy fm*it ; thus foul, and thus bcdight. 
She brings him back the produ^ of the jnight. 

Now fhould I fmg what poifons they provide j 
With all their trumpery of charms Jbefide; 
And all their arts of death : it would be known 
Luft IS the. fmalleft fm the fe?^ can own. 
Cxfmia itill, they fay, is guiltlefs found 
Of every vice, by her. own lord renowned t 
And well ihe may, (he brought ten thouJ[and p^uioi. 

She 
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Sht brought him' whefewitkal to*be caird chaftf j 
His tongua is ly^d -in gbldtn fetters f Aft t 
He fighsy adores^ and courts her every hour; 
Who would ndt dp.as mudiibr fuck a dower ? 
She writes lovef letters to the youth in grace ; 
Nay> tips the wink before. the. cuckold's fa^{ 
i And might do moref her^pffrtioiv makes it good $ 
Wealth has the privilege #fj«vidowhood. 

Thefe truths with liis example you difprove^ 
Who with bis wife/is monftroufly in love : 
But know him better ^i for 'I heard him fwear* 
'Tis not that (he*sJ)iswife> ''but that (he's fair. 
Let her but have three "wrinkks in her face, 
Let her eyes leflen, and her-ikin unbrace^ 
Soon you .will hear the fancy fteward fay. 
Pack vp with aH yourtrinkets, and away j 
You grow oflFenfive bothat bed and board s 
Your b€tfiers4nuil be. had to {>leare my lord. 

Meantime ihe's abfolute43pon the thrones 
Andy knowing time. is precious, lofes none : 
She mud have flocks, of iheep, with wool more fine 
Than filk, and vineyards of the nobleil wine : 
Whole droves of pages for her train (he craves s 
And fweepsihe^prilons for attending Haves. 
.In fhort, whaltevenin her eyes can come. 
Or others have abroad, (he wants at home. 
When winter (huts the feas, and fleecy fnows 
Make houfes white, (he to tlie merchant goet| 
Klch cryftals of the rock flie takes up ther;^ 
Hugeagau vsJlfi and old china-ware i 
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3ut IS none worthy to be made a wile 
In all this town ? Svppofe her free from ftrife^ . 
Rich» fair, and fruitful, of nnblemifliM life 9 . 
Chafte as the Sabines, whofe {xeraiUit^ charins 
DifmifsM their hulbands, and their brothers armti 
Grant her, beiidet, of noble blood, that nm 
In ancient veins ere hexaldry began s 
Suppofe all thefe, and take a poet'e word, 
A black fwan is not half fo rare a bird. 
A wife, fo hung with virtues, fuch a freight. 
What mortal ihoulders could fupport the weight 1* 
Some country-girl, fcarce to a eurtefey bred^ 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed t 
If, fupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain. 
She brought her father^s triutnphs in her train* 
Away with all your Carthaginian ftate. 
Let vanquiih'd Hannibal without-doors wait> 
Too burly and too big to pafs my narrow gate*- 

O Pxan, iries Amphion, bend thy bow ^ 

Again ft my wife, and let my children go : ■ t 

But fullen Paean fhoots at ions and mothers too* J 
His Niobe and all his boys he loft ; 
Ev'n her, who did her numerous offspring boaft. 
As fair and fruitful as the fow that carry'd 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd. 

What beauty or what ehaftity can bear 
So great a price I If (lately and fevere. 
She ftill infults, and you muft dill adore; 
Grant that the honey 's much^ the gall is more* 
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Upbraided with the viftue^ (he di/plays. 

Seven hours in t\^elve^ you loath the yjffe you praife & 

Some faults, though fmall, intolerable grpw| 

For what fo naufeous find afEe£Ud too. 

As thofe that think they due perfe^Uon want, 

Who have not learnt to lifp the Grecian cantf 

In Greece their whole accompliihments thqr feel;: : 

Their fafliion, breedings language, rouft be Greek : 

But, raw in all that docs to ^ome belong, 

They fcorn to cultivate tjbeir.n^other- tongue. 

In Greek they flatter, aU..their fears they fpeak^ 

Tell all their fccrets 5 itjay, thfty icoU in Greek ; 

Ev'n in the feajt of love, they ufe that tongue*. 

Such affe£lations may become the young $ 

But thou, old hagi of threefcore years and thr:fe» 

Is fhewing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? 

Zufi xai -^vxr/i ! All thofe tender words 

The momentary trembling blifs affords. 

The kind foft murnaurs of the private iheets 

Are bawdy, while thou fpeak'ft in public ftreets. 

Thofe words have fingers j and their, force is fuc^^ 

They raife the dead, and mount him with si.|^ucb« 

But all provocatives from thee are vain : . 

No blandilhment the flacken'd nerve can ftrain. 

If then thy lawful fp«ufe thou cand not love,^ 
What reafon fhould thy mind to raajrriage move ? 
Why all the charges of thy nuptial feaft. 
Wine and deffcrts, and fwcet-mkcats to digeft ? 
Th' endowing gold that buys the dear delight, 
Giv'n for their firA and only happy night ? 

S 3 Vl 
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If thou art thus uxorioufly inclined, 
To bear thy bondage with a willhig mind. 
Prepare thy neck, and put it m the yoke : 
But for no mercy fromthy woman look. 
For though^ perhaps, Ihc. loves with equal fire^y 
To abfolute dominion fhe afpires ; 
Joys in the fpoils, and triumphs o'er thy ptirfe f 
The better hufband niakea the wife the worfe. 
• Nothing is thine to gire, or fell,' or buy^ *% 

All offices of ancient friendfhip die; C 

Nor haft thou leave to make a legacy. J 

By thy imperious wife thou art bereft; • 
A privilege, to pimps and panders left ; 
Thy teftament's her will ; where Ihe prefers • n 

Her ruffians, drudges, and adulterers, (. 

Adopting all thy rivals for thy heir*. J 

Go drag that Have ta death : youx vcsSohi why- 
Should the poor innocent be doomed to die ? 
What proofs ? Forj when man's Kfe is in debate^ 
The judge can -ne'er too long deliberate. 
CalVft thou that (lave a man, the wife replies ; 
Proved, or unprov'd, the crime, the villain dies. 
I have the- fovere^gu power to fave or kill } 
And give no oth6r reafon but my will. 

Thus the (he-tyrant-reigns, till, pleas'd with changei 
Her wild aflfe^lions to new empires range: 
Another fubjeft-hu(band (he de(ircs 5 
Divnr.cM from him, (he to the fir(l retires, 
v/iiie fhe laft wedding-feaft is fcarccly o'er,- 
irf^ariands bang yet gretn xi^u xSskt ^wit, . 
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S6 ftil) the reckoning i-ifes ; ahd appeaiv^ 
In total Aim, eight hnftands in five years. 
The tide for a tomb-ftone might be fit; 
But that it would too commonly be writ.' - 

Her mother living,' hope noHjuiet dayp = 
She fharpens \kcr, inilru£^$ her how to-fleat^ ' 
Her hufband bare^ and dien divides th^ prey.' 
She takes love-letters, with a crafty fmiley 
And, in her daught^l^'s anfwer, mends the ilyle.- 
In vain the httflJamd fettf ^his watehf it! fpJes ; 
She cheats thdr cmtning^ or ihe bribes their iey«$; 
The do6lor 's callM 5 the daughter, taught the trick. 
Pretends to faint; and in full health is fick. 
The panting ftallion, at the clofct-door, ,= 
Hears the confult, and wifhes it were o*er. ' 
Canft thouj in reafon^ hope,* a bawd fo knoiv^** 
Should teach- her other manners than her owxr^ 
Her intereft is in'^H th' advice flie gives : 
'Tis on the daughter's rents the mother lives. • 

No caufe is try'd at the litigious- bar, 
But women plaintiffs or defendants are, • 
They form the procefs, all the brfefs they Writ*'; 
The topics fumidi, and the pleas indite ; 
And teach the toothlcfs lawyer how to bite.^ 

They turn villages too j the wreftler's toil ' ' 
They try, and fmear their naked limbs with oil : 
Againft the poft their wicker fhields they crufh, 
FlourL/h the fwordy'and at the flaftron pu(h« 
Of every exerclfe the mannifh crew 
Fulfils the parts, and oft excels us too ; 

S 4. ' Ptt.^v'4. 
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PreparM not only in feignM figfate t^ engage^ 

But rout the gladiators on tl&e ftage. 

What fenfe of (hame in fuch a briaft can lie^ 

InurM to arms, and her own fex to fly ? 

Yet to be wholly roan ihe would difclaim % 

To quit her tenfold pleasure at the game^ 

l^or frothy praifes and an empty name. 

Oh what a decent fight *tis to behold 
All thy wife*8 magazine by auction fold ! 

Theijelt, the cm fled plume, the feveral fuitft 
Of armour, and the Spanifh leather-boots * 
Yet thefe are they, that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur'd filks, and under farcenet fwoat. 
Behold the ftrutting Amazonian whore. 
She (lands in guard with her right-foot before s 
Her coats tuckM up ; and all her ihotions jaft^ 
$he (lamps, and then cries hah ! at every thruft 
The ghofts of ancient Romans, (hould diey rifc^ 
Would grin to fee their daughters play a prize. 
Bciides, what endlefs brawls by wives are bred i 
The curtain -le^lure makes a mournful bed. 
Then, when (he has tliee fare within the iheett^ 
Her cry begins, and the whole day repeats. 
Confcious of crimes hcrfelf, (he teizes firft ; 
Thy ferrants are acois'd j thy whore is curft ; 
She afts the jealous, and at will (he cries : 
For womens' tears are but the fweat of eyes. 
Poor cuckold-fool, thou think'ft that love fmcew. 
And fuck'ft between her lips tljc falling tear ; 

But 
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But fearcb htr abioet; and thOlf ihalt fiiid« 

Each tiller there yviiii love-epiftles lia*cU 

Suppofe her taken in a^lofe embrace^ 

This yon wo»kl think fo manifefta cafcj^ 

No rhetoric could defend^ no impudence ont-lnoe j 

And yet^ ev'n tlien> (he cries, the mania^e*^P9w 

A mental refervation muft allow 5 

And there ^s.a £lent bargain (till imply*d^- 

The parties (hould be pjeas'd on either (ide r 

And both iftay f«r their private needs prAvide.- 

Though men yourfelves^ and women -us ydu calt^ 

Yet bomif i»^ a common name fbr all. 

There's nothing bolder than ^ woman caught y. 

Guilt giveS'them<courage to maintain their fault. 

You a(k from whence proceed tbefe mon(boiis crimes f 
Once poor, and therefore chafte, in former tlmes^- 
Our matrons were : no luxury found room 
In low-rooft koufesy and bare walls of lome ; 
Their hands with labour hardened while 'twas light, 
A frugal (lecp fupply'd the quiet night. 
While pinch*d with want, their hunger held thcnr 

ftraight j. ' 

When Hannibal was hoveiing at the gate ; 
But wanton now and loUing'at our eafr. 
We fuffcr all th' inveterate ills of peace. 
And wafteful riot 5 whofc deflruftive charms 
Revenge the vanqui^M world, of our vi£lorious arm«v 
No crime, no loflful poftures are unknown 5 
Since Fovtfty, our guardian god, is gone: 
Pride, lazinefs, and all luxurious arts, 
Four like a deluge in, from foreign part* ; 
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Since gold obfcenei and filver^ found the way. 
Strange fafhions with ilrange bullion to convey. 
And our plain fimple manners to betray. 

What care our drunken dames to whom they ipteail 
Wine ncrdiftin^lion makes of tail or head. 
Who, lewdly dancing at a midnight ball^ • 
For hot eringoes and fat oyfters call : 
Pull brimmers to their fuddled nofes thruft 5 .. 
3rimmer8|tthe laft. provocatives of lud. 
When vapours to their fwimming brains advaner. 
And double tapers on the tables daacev 

Now think what bawdy dialogues they have,' 
What Tullia talks to hereon fiding (lave> 
At Modefty's old ftatue j when by night 
They make a (land, and from their litters light; . 
The good man early to the levee goes, 
And treads the nafty paddle of his fpoufe. 

The fecrcts of the goddefs nam'd the good,- 
Are ev'n by boys and barbers underflood : ■ 
Where the rank mntroH*, dancix^g to-tlie pipCi.^ 
Gig with their bums, and are for action ripe; 
With mufic ralsM, they fpread abroad their hair) 
And tofc theli* heads- like an enamouy'd mare : 
RankM with the lady the cheap finner lies 5 
For here not blood, but virtue, gives the prize. 
Nothing is fcign'd in this venereal ftrifc ; 
*Tis downright luft, and a6led to the life^ 
So full, fo fierce, fo vigorous, and fo ftrong, • 
That, looking on^ would make old Neftor young. 
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Impatient of delay, a general (bund/ 

And univerial gt«an of 4uft, goes round j 

For then; and only tlien, the fex firiccre is found. 

Now is the time of aftion j Now begin, 

They cry, and let the lufty lovers in. 

The whorefons are afleep ; then bring the (laves. 

And watermen, a race of ftrong-back'd knaves. 

I widi, at leaft, our facred rites were free 
From thofe pollutions of obfcenity 5 
But 'tis well known what (inger, how di(guis'd, 
A lewd audacious a£lion enterprizM ; 
Into the fair, with women mixM, he went, 
Arm'd v^'ith a huge. two-handed inftruraentj 
A grateful prefent to thofe holy choirs, , 
"Where themoufe, guilty, of his fex, retires § 
And ev'n male-pi6lures modeftly are vailid ; 
Yet no profanenefs on that age prevaird^ 
No fcoffers at religious rites are found 5 
Though now, at every altar they abound. 

I hear your cautious counfel, you would fay. 
Keep clofe your wom«n under lock and key : 
Biit, who (hall keep thofe keepers J Women, nurft 
In craft : begin with thofe, and bribe them firft. 
The fex is turn'd all whore;, they love the gamei 
And mr(b:e(res and hiaids are both the.fame. 

The poor Ogulnia, on the poet's day. 
Will borrow cloaths, and chair, to (ee the play t . 
She, who before had mortgaged her eftate, 
And pawn'd the lad remaining piece of plate. 

Some 
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Some arc reduc'd their utrooft fhifts to try t 
But women have no (hame of poverty. 
They live beyond tlteir Hint 5 as if their Aore, 
The more exhaufted, would encreafe the more s 
Some men, inftru^ied by the labouring ant^ 
Provide againft th' extremities of want ; 
But womankind) that never knows a inean, 
Down to the dregs their (inking fortune drain s 
Hourly they give, and fpend, and wafte^ and weari 
And think no pleafure can be bought too dear. 

If fongs they love, the finger's voice they foroc 
Beyond his compafs till his quail-pipers hoarle' j" 
His lute and lyre with their embrace is worn ; 
With knots they trim it, and with gems adorn i 
Run over all the ftrings, and kifs the cafe ; 
And make love to it, in the matter's place. 

A certain lady once, of high degree. 
To Janus vow'd, and Vefta's deity, 
That Pollio might, in finging, win the prize j 
Pollio the dear, the darling of her eyes : 
She pray'd, and brib'd j what could fhe more have done 
For a fick hufband, or an only fon ? 
With her face veil'd, and heaving up her handsj 
The fhamelefs fuppliant at the altar ftands 5 
The forms of prayer fhe folemnly purfues : 
And, pale with fear, the ofFer'd intrails views. 
Anfwer, ye powers ; for, if you heard her vow. 
Your god/hips, fure, had little elfe to do. 

This is not all ; for aftors they implore : 
An impudence not known to heaven before. 

Th' 
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Th* Arufpex, tirVi with Ais rdigidBS rout, 
[8 forcM to ftand fo long, he g^te the g<mt. 
But fufier not thy wife abroad to roam. 
If (he loves iinging, let her iiiig at home ; 
Not ftrut in ftreets, with AmaBonian pace; 
For that 's to cuckold thee before thy fiwrc. 

Their endlefsitch of news comes next in play; 
They vent their own, and hear what others fay. 
Know what in Thrace, or what in France, is donej 
Th^ intrigues betwixt the ftepdam and the Ton. 
Tell who loves who^ what favours fame partake : 
And who is jilted for atiother^s Cake, 
AVhat pregnant widow in whstf month was made ; 
How oft (he did, and d^g, what &e fatd. 

She, lirft^ behblds the raging comet rife : 
Knows whom it threatens, and what lands deftroys, 
Still for the newoft news ihe lies in wait; 
And takes repotts juft entering at the gate. 
Wrecks, floods, and fires: whatever /he can mee^ 
She fpreads ; and is the fame df every ftreet. 

This is a grievance ; but the next is worfe ; 
A very judgment, and her neighbours curfe j 
For, if their barking ^og difturb her eafe. 
No prayer can bind her, no excufc appeafe. 
Th' unmannerM nialefaftor is arraigned ; 
But firft the mafter, who the cur mainlliinM, 
Muft feel the fcourge : by night fhe leaves her bed. 
By night her bathing equipage is kd. 
That marching armies a lefs noife create 5 
^he moves in tumult; and flieiweats in Hate. 

JMeam 
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But hadll thou feen her plaiAerM up before> 
' J\vas lb unlike a face, it feemM a ibre« 

*Ti$ wortii our while, to Juiow what all the day 
They do, and how they pals their time away, 
>\^r, if o*cr- night the hufband has been flacJ^ 
Or counterfeited fleep, and tum*d his back. 
Next day, be fure, the fervants go to wrack. 
The chamber-maid and dreffer are callM whoi^ets 
Tiie page is tlript, and beaten out of doors. 
The whole houle fullers for the xnafter^s crime t 
And he himfelf is warn'd, to wake another time. 

Slie hires tormentors by the year $ ihe treats 
Mcr vifitors, and talks ; but ftill ihe beats. 
Pelts while ihe paints her face, furveys her gown, 
Calls up the day's account, and ftill beats on i 
TirM out, at length, with an outrageous tonej 
She bids them in the devirs name be gone. 
ConipaiM with fuch a proud, infulting damcj . 
Sicilian tyrants may renounce their name. 
For, if ilic haAcs abroad to take the air. 
Or goes to Ifis* church (the bawdy-houfe of prayer) 
She hunics all her handmaids to the tafk ; 
Her head, alone, will twenty dreffers afk. 
rfccas, the chief, with breall and ftjoulders bare. 
Trembling, confiders every facred hair; 
If any ftraggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch muft, for the mortal fin, compoundt 
Pfecas is^not in fault: but, in the glafs. 
The dame *s offended at. her own ill facet 

Hh - The 
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I The maid ig banifli'd 5 and another girl 
More dextrous, manages the comb and curl:| 
The reft are furamon*d oi^.point fo xrice*s 
JLnd firfty the grave old woman gives advice. 
The next is call'd, andfo the turn. goes round. 
As each for age, or wifdom, is renownM : 
Such caunfel, fuch deliberate care, they take. 
As if her life and honour lay at (bake; 
. With curls on curls, they build her head before. 
And mount it with a fonxudable towen 
A giantefs flie feems i but look behind. 
And then /he dwindles to the pigmy kind. 
Duck-legg'd, ihort-waifted, fuch a dwarf flic is, 
That flie muftrife on tip-tots for a kifs. 
Meanwliile, her hu(band*s whole cftate is fpent ! • 
lie raay j{0 bare, while (he receives his rent. 
She minds Jiim not; (he lives not as a wife, 
£ut like a bawling neighbour, full of (Irifc : / 
Near him, in this alone, that (he extends 
Her 'hate to all Iiis fervants and his friends. 

ficUona^s priefts, an Eunuch at their Itead, 
About the ftreets a mad procedlon lead ; 
The venerable guelding, large, and high. 
Overlooks the herd of his inferior fry. 
His auk ward clergymen about him prance; 
And beat .the timbrels to their myftic dance, 
Meanwhile, his cheeks the mitred prophet fwells.. 
And dire prefages of the year foretels. 
Unleis with eggs (his prieftly hire) they hafU ' 
To expiate, and avert the autumnal blall. 

V«L. VIl. T Aaj 
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And add befide.a murrcy-colour'd veft. 
Which, m their places, may receive the peft : 
And> tlirown into the fibM> their crimes may-beari 
To purge th' unlucky omens of the year. 
Th' aftoni/hM matrons pay j' before the rettj 
That fex is ftill obnoxious to the prieft. 

Through you they beat, and plujnge intQ the Unu, 
If fo the God has warn'd them in a dream. 
Weak in their limbs, but in devotion ftrong, 
Ou their bare hands and feet they crawl along 

, A whole field's length, the laughter of the throng. 
Should To (lo's prieft I mean) command 

. A pilgrimage to Mero's burning land. 
Through deferts they would feek the feciset iprii^} 
A holy water for luftration bring. 
How can they pay their priefts too much refp^. 
Who trade with heaven, and earthly gains negltSil 

.With him, domeftic Gods difcourfeby night : 
By day, attended by his choir in white. 
The bald -pate tribe runs madding through the fbieti 
And fmile to fee with how much eafe they che«t. 
The ghoftly fire forgives, the wife's delights. 
Who fins, through frailty, on forbidden nights j 
And tempts her huiband in the holy time, 

. When carnal pleafure is a mortal crime. 

.The fweating image fhakes his head, but.he 
With mumbled prayers atones the Deity. 
The pious priefthood 'the fat goofe receive. 
And they once Jbrib'd, the godhead JDuft foigi v. 
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No fooner thefe raotunre, ]>tft ^11 cff fear, - 
A gypfy JeMreis whifpers in yoqr c^Tj 
And begs an alms: an high<-piieft's day^^Uar ih^ 
VersM in their Talmad* «n4 divinity^ 
And prophefics beotatb n ihady tree. 
Her goods », baficet, and old hay her bed. 
She ftrollsy and telling fortunes gains her bread f 
FarthingSi and ibme imall moniesi are her fees| 
Yet fhe interprets all yomr dreams for tbeie. 
Foretells th* eftate, when the rich uncle di^^ 
And fees- a fweet-heart in the facrifice. 
Such toys, a pigeon's intrails can difcloie t 
Which yet th' Armenian augur far outgoes : 
In dogs, a vj£Um more obfcene^he rakes j 
And murderM 4nfantsforinQ>e6Uon takes : 
For gain, his impious pra£^ice he purfues; 
For gain will his accomplices accufe* 

More credit, yet, is to Chaldeans given.; 
What they foretel, is deem'd the voice of heaven. 
Their aniwers, as from Hammonds altar, come^ 
Since now the Delphian oracles are dumb. 
And mankind,* ignorant of future fate. 
Believes what fond aftrologers relate* 

Of thefe the-moft in vogue is he who, fent 
Beyond feas, is return^ from baniftiment. 
His art who to afpiring Otho folds 
And fure fucceflxon to the crown foretold. 
For his efteem is-inliis exile placed 5 
The morciielicv'-d, the«iore he was difgi-ac-d. 

T % No 
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No aftrologie wizard honour gains, 

Whir has not oft been banifli*d» or inxhaiat. 

He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 

; But narrowly efeapesj aud'buys it dear* 

From him your wife enquires the planets* wiid 
When (he black jauadice^fliall her mother kill t 
Her lifter's and her uncle's end, would know i 

; But> 'firft, confults his art, when you fiiall go. 
And, what's the grrt^eifk gift that heaven can gi«, 
If, after her, th' adulterer (hall live. 
She neither knows nor cares to know the reft) 
If Mars and Saturn ihall the world infeft j 

•Or Jove and Venus with their friendly rays, 

\ Will interpofe, ,and bring us better days. 
£ewarc the wpman too, and-ihun her fight, 

* Who in thefe ftudies: does herfelf delight. 

By whom a greafy sdmanack is borne, 

WithiOften handling, like chaf'd amber "womt 

Kot no>y confulting, but confulted, ihe 

Of the twelve houfes, and their lords, is free. , 

She, if the fcheme a fatal journey fliow. 

Stays fafe at home^ but lets her huiband g9« 

If but a ;nile ihe travel out of town. 

The planetary hour muft firft be known, . 

And lucky moment ; ii her eye but akes 

Or itches, its decumbiture flie takes. 

No nourifhment receives in her difeafe. 

But what the ((ars and Ptolemy fhali pleaTe. 

The middle fort, who have pot much to fparff 

To chiromancers cheaper art repair, 
\ Who clap the pretty p.aliz>> to make the lines more fain 

.But 
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But rich the tnatron> ivho- hab more td give,* ^ 
i Her anfwrti-s from the Brachman will Irebeive r . , 
Skird in the glohe and fphejre^ he gravely ftandu^ 
And, with his eompafliy meafureb Teas and lands^- • 

The po6reft of the fex have ftil^n iteh 
To know thdr fortimest eqtial to the rich; * 
Thedairynroaid enquires^ if fliefliall lake 
The tnifty tayIor»and the eobk forfake^- 

Yet thefe^ though poor, the .pain of childbed bears^-;' 
And, without nurfeSy tlieizy j^wn infants rear x 
You feldom'hear of therich^maQtley fpread 
For the babe,' bom in'the gse^t tady,*8 bedi - 
Such is the power of herbs ) fuch arts they ufe 
To make them^ barren,' ox^ their Iruit tolofe; 
But thou, whatever .(lops/ihe will have bought. 
Be thankful, and fupply the deadly draught: 
Help h<r to make man-daughter | let her bleedj '' - 
And never want for favin at her need. - 
For, if (he holds till her nine months be run, • 
Thou may 'ft be father to an ^thiop's fon. • 
A boy, who,- ready gotten to thy hands,. > 
By law is to inherit all, thy lands t 
One of that' hue, that, (hould he crofs the Way, « 
His omen would difcolour all the day. 

I pafs the foundling by, a race unkn6wn, 
At doors exposM, whom matrons make their own 's - 
And into nobje families advance 
A namelefs iflue, the blind work of ch;mce«' - 
Indulgent fortune docs her care employ. 
And, fmiling, broods upon the naked boy : 

T 3 Her 



Her garment ffvtzds, and 1«]^9 him in the fold, 
And covers with hcrwinge, horn nightly coldi 
Gives him her blefliog ; puts bim m a way ; 
Sets up the farce, and laughs dt her own f4ay. 
Him (he promotes ; ihe lav^inrs hm alone. 
And makes provifion for hiin, as her own. 

The craving wife, the forct of magic tries. 
And philtres for th* unable huftand buys c 
The potion works not on the part defign*d ^ 
But turns his brains, and Ibipifies hit mind. 
The fotted moon- calf gapes, and ftaring on> 
Sees his own bufinefs by another done : 
A long oblivion, a behumming froft-, 
Conftrains hiir head j and y^erday ia loft s 
Some nimblar juice would make him foam and rare 
Like that Caefonia to her Caius gave r 
Who, plucking from the forehead of the fol» 
His mother*s love, infusM it in the bow] : 
The boiling blood ran hiding in his veins. 
Till the mad vapour mounted to his brains. 
The Thunderer was not half fo much on fire. 
When Juno's girdle kindled his defire. 
What woman will not ufe the poifoning trade. 
When Caefar's wife the precedent has made j 
Xet Agrippina's mufhroom be forgot, 
Giv*n to a flavering, old, unufefal fot ; 
That only clos'd the driveling dotard's eyes. 
And fent his godhead downward to the Ikies. 
But this fierce potion calls for fire am. fwdrd i 
Nor fpaies the common^ when it ftrikes the lordr 
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-Jo many mifchicfs were in one combln'd $ 

M) ffiikh cint Tingle poifoner coft mankind. 
If ftepdames feek their fons-in-'law to kill, 
''•Tis venial trefpafs j let them have their will i 
rBut let the child, entrufted to the care 

Of his own mother, of her bread beware : 

Beware the' food Jhe reaches with her hand f 

The roorfel is intended for thy land. 

Thy tutor be th}* tafter, ere thou eat; 

There's poifon in thy drinks and in thy meat. 
You think this feignM ; ^e (ktire in a rag» 

Struts in the fa«i(kins of the tragic ftage. 

Forgets his bufmefs is to laugh and biite } 

And will of deaths and dire revenges write. 

Would it were all a fable, that you read ; 

But Drymon's wife pleads guilty to the deed. 

I ((he confefles) in the faft was caught. 

Two Tons difpatching at one deadly draught. 

What two I Two fons, thou viper, in one day ! 

Yes, feven, flie cries, if feven were in my way. 

Medea's legend ia no more a lye ; 

One age adds credit to antiquity. 

Great ills, we grant, in former times^ did reign. 

And murders then were done : but not for gain. 
Lcl's admiratioff to great crimes is due,^ 

Which they through wrath, or through revenge, purfue. 

For, weak of reafon, impotent of will, 

The fex is hurry'd headlong into ill : 

And, like a cliff from its foundation torn, 

By raging earthquakes, into Teas, is l|^rne* 

T 4. But 
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But thofeai-e fiends^ who crimes from thought begin «. 
Andy cool in mi (chief, meditiate the (in. 
They read .th* example of a pious- wife^ 
Redeeming, with her own, her hulband's life |. 
Yet, if the laws did that exchange afford. 
Would fave their lapdog fooner.than their locxi. 
Where-e*er you walk, the Belides you meet^ 
And Clytemneihras grow in every ftreet : 
But here^s the differtnce y Agamemnon's wife 
Was a grofs butcher with a bloody knife ; 
But murder, nowy is to perfeiSkion grown. 
And fubtle poifbns are employM alone : 
Unlefs fome antidote prevents. their arts. 
And lines with balfam all the nobler parts i 
la fuch a cafe, refervM for fuch a need, 
Jlather. than fail, the dagger does the. deed,. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE poet's defigfiy m this divine fatire, is to repre- 
fent the various wifhes and defires of mank ind ; and 
to let out the folly of them. He runs through all 

, the feveral' heads of riches-, honours, eloquence, 
fiame for martial- atchievements, long life, and 
beauty ; and gives inftances, in each, how frequently 
they have proved the ruin of ihofe that owned them. 
He concludes therefore, that fince we generally chufe 
fo ill fbrourfclves, we (hould do better to leave it to 
the gods, to make the choice for us. All we can 
fafcly aik of heaven, lies within a very fmall com- 
pafs. It is but health of body and mind. And if 
we have thefe, it is not much matter what we want 
befides ; for we have already . enough to make us 
happy. 

LOOK round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good j or, knowing it, purfue* 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the condu6l of our life appears 
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So well defignM, Co luckily begun. 

But, when we have our wiih, we wi(h undone ? 

Whole houfcs, of their whole defires poflcftjj^ 
Arc often ruin'd, at their own requefL ' 
In wars, and peace, things hurtful we require. 
When made obnoxious to bur own defire. 

Wijh laurels fom^ ^jave fajtally be^jj crowji'd j 
Some, who the depths of eloquence have found. 
In that unnavigable ftream were drowned. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaft| 
In that prefuming confidence was loft i 
But more have been by avarice oppreft. 
And. heaps of money crowded in the cbeft t 
VnwieUy fums of wealth, which hjgjb^ moiXK^: 
Than files of marihard figures can, account* 
To which the ftores of Croefus, in the fcale. 
Would look like little dolphins, when they fail 
In the vaft ihadow of the Britiih whale. 

For this, in Nero's arbitrary time. 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were fent to fcize 
Tiie rich mens' goods, and gut their palaces t 
The n\ob» commidlon'd by the government. 
Are feldom to an empty garret fent. 
The fearful pafTenger, who travels late. 
Charged with the carriage of a paltry plate, 
Sliakes at the moonlhine fhadow of a rufh j 
And fees a red-coat rife from every bufh : 
The.beggar fings, ev'n when he fees the place 
Befet with thieves, and never mends bis pace. 
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Of all tlie vowSy the firft and chief req.ueii: 
Of each, is to be richer than the reft s 
And yet no doi^its the poor maii^s draught control. 
He dreads no poiibn in his homely bowl. 
Then fear tht deadly dnig» when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. 

Will you not now the pair of fages praife. 
Who the fame end purfued, by feveral ways ? 
One pity'd, one contemnM, the woeful times ; 
One laughM at follies, one lamented crimes : 
Laughter is eafy i, but the wonder lies, 
What^ ftore of brine iiipply^d the weeper's eyes* 
Democritus could feed his fpleen, and ihake 
His fides and ihoulders till he felt them ake } 
Though in his country-town no li6lor8 were, 
Nof rods, nor ax, nor tribune, did appear : 
Nor all the foppilh gravity of ihow. 
Which cunning magiftrates on crowds beftow. 

What had he done, had he beheld, on high, 
Ourprsetor feated^ in mock ipajefty; 
His chaiiot rolling o'er the dufty place, 
While, with dumb pride, and a fet formal face^ 
He moves, in the dull ceremonial track, 
With Jove*s embroidered coat upon his tack : 
A fuit of hangings had not more oppi-eft 
His Ihouldcrs, than that long, laborious veft : 
A heavy gewgaw (calPd a crown) that fpread 
About his temples, drown'd his narrow head : 
And would have cruflrd it with the mafly freight, 
But that a fweating (lave fuftain'd the weight : 

A (lave 
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A (lave in'tlie*rani6 chariot feetl to ricfey 
To mortify the mighty inadman^s pride. 
And now th* imperial "ea^le^ raisM on highf; - 
With golden beak (ttie mark of majefty) 
Trumpets before,' and On the left and rights 
A cavalcade of nobles, all in white : 
In their own natures falfb and flattering tribes*- • 
But made his friends, by places and by^ bribes* 

In his own age, D^mocrittfs could find ' 
Sufficient caufe to laugh athuman-ikind : 
Learn from fo great a wit; a land of bog^ - 
With ditches fencMj a heaven madefat -with faggp. ■ 
May form a fpirit fit to -fway the ftate ; 
And make the nighbouring monarchs fear their ^faCe,. 

He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears | 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears t 
An equal temper in his mind he fourtd, 
When Fortune flattered him, and when (he frown 'd, 
*Tis plain j from hence, that what our vows requeft^. 
Are hurtful things, or ufekfs at the beft. 

Some aik for envyM power 5 which public hate 
Purfues, and hurries headlong to their ftite : 
Down go the titles j and the ftatue crown'd. 
Is by bafe hands in the next river drown'd. 
The guiltlefs horfes and the chariot wheel. 
The fame effects of vulgar fiiiy feel : 
The fmith prepares his liammer for the ftroke. 
While the lung'd bellows hifung fire provoke 3 
Sejanus, almoft firft of Reman names. 
The great Sejanus crackles in the flames : 

FoiTuM 
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Form'd in the fprge, tbe pliant brafs is laid 

On anvil$s and of head and limbs are made^ 
. Pans, cans, and pifs-pots, a whole kitchen -trade. 
Adorn your doors with. laurels i and a bullj 

Milk white, and laige, lead to 'the Capitol $ 

Sejanus, with, a rope,, is di'agg^d along 5 

The fport and laughter of the giddy throng! 

Good Lord, they cry, what Ethioplips he has^ 

How foul a fnout, and wliat a hanging face ! 

By heaven, I never could endure his Hght ; 

But fay, how came his mouftrous crimes to light ? 

What is the chsu'ge, and who the evidence, 

(The favipur pf ,the nation/and'the^ince?) 

Nothing of this 5 but our old C«far fent 

A noify letter to his parliament : 

N>y, firs,: if.:C«far writ, I aflc no more. 

He 's guilty-; aiid -the queftion ^s«out of door. 

How goes the mob ? (for thatVa mighty things) 
. Wlien the king ^» trump, the mob arc for the king | 
They follow fortune, and feiie<Qmnion cry 
Is fl;ill «gainJ^ the rogue condemn'd to die. 

Bgt the fame very mob, that jrafcal crowds 
>Had cryM Sejanus, with a (hoiit aa loud.; 
Had his defigns (by fortune*** favour Jblcft) 
,Succeeded, and the princess age oppreft. 
.^ut long, long fince, thetimes.have changM thieir^facei 
The people grown degenerate- and bafe : 
Not fulFer'd now the freedom of their choice, 
Txi make their inagiftrate8,..ud iell their fxnce* 
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Our wife fore-fathers, great by fea and land. 
Had once the power and abfolute command ; 
" All offices of truft, themftlves difpos'd ; 
Raised whom they pleas*dy and whom they pleasM 

deposed. 
But we, who g^ve our native rights away. 
And our enAavM pofterity betray, 
Are now reducM to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to fee a puppet-ihow. 

There was a damnM deiign, cries one, no doubt | 
For warrants are already ifTued out ^ 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright j . 
He *s dipt for certain, andplays leaft in fight t 
I fear the rage of our -offended prince. 
Who thinks the fenate (lack in his defence ! 
Come, letnsr hafte, our loyal zeal to (how. 
And fpurta the wretched corps of Cseikr's foe^ 
But let our Haves beuprefeiit then;, left they 
Accufe their mafters, aad for gain betray. 
Such were the yrhifpersof thoie jealous' times^ 
About S^snus' puniAiment and Grimes, . 

Now tell m^ truly, -would*ft thou change thy fatd 
To be, like him, ,firft mimfter of ftate ? 
To have thy levcet crowded with refort. 
Of a depending, gaping, fervile court : 
Difpofe all honouvs of the fword and gown> 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown : 
To hold thy princein pupilage, and f\)^y 
That monarch, whom the mafter'd world obey ? 
While he, intent on fecret )«ft alone. 
Lives to himfelf, abandoning the throne $ 
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Coop'd in a narrow ifle, obfcrving dreams 
With flattering wizards, and erefting fchemes ! 

I well believe, thou would'ft be great as he 5 
For every man 's a fool to that degree j 
All wifh the dire prerogative to kill ; 
Ev'n they would have the power, who want the will 8 
But would*fl tliou have thy wiihes underftood. 
To take the bad together with the good, 
Would'ft thou not rather chufe a fmall renown, ' 

To be the mayor of fome poor paltry town, 
Bigly to look, and barbaroufly to fpeak ; 
To pound falfc weights, and fcanty meafures break ? 
Then, grant we that Sejanus went aftray 
In. every wiih, and -knew not how to pray : 
For be who grafpM the world's exhauiled ftore 
Yet never had enough, hut wifti'd for more, 
Rais'd a top-heavy tower, of monftrous height. 
Which, rooulffering, crufli-.dhim.undemeaththeweigtitj 

What did the m.ighty Pompey*8 fall beget ? 
It ruin'd him, who, greater, than the great. 
The ftubborn pride of Roman nobles broke ; 
And bent their haughty necks beneath his yoke i 
What el(e but his immoderate mft of power, 
Prayers made and granted in a iucklefs hour ? 
For few ufuipers to the {hades defeend 
By a dry death, .or with a quiet end. 

The boy, who fcarce has paid his^ntiance d«wa 
To bis proud pedant, or declin'.d a noun, 
f (So (mall an elf, that when the days are fo\d« 
.li€udhi9L&uh€l toii/l be botut Ux icYwM&y") 
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Yet prays> and hopes^ and aims at nothing lefs^ 

To prove a Tully, or Demofthenes : 

But both'thofe orators, fo much renown M, 

In their own depdis of eloquence were drown'd: 

The hand and head were never loft, of .thofe 

Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in.profe* 

** Fortune foretunM the dying notes of Romcs 
«« Till I, thy conful fole, confol'd thy doom." 
His fate had-crept below the lifted fwords. 
Had all his malice been to murder words. 
I rather would be Maviua, thraih for rhymes 
j^ike his the fcorn andicandal of the times. 
Than that Philippick fatally divine. 
Which is infcribM the (bcond, fhouM'be mint* 
Nor he, the -wonder of the Grecian throng. 
Who drove them with the torrent of his tongue;. 
Who (hook the theatres, and fway'd the ftate 
j^ /Athens, found a more propitious fate. 
Whom, born beneath a boding horofcope. 
His fire, the blear-ey'd Vulcan of a fhop. 
From Mars^s forge, fent to Minerva's fdiools. 
To learn th' unlucky art of wheedling fodls. 

With itch of honour, and opinion, vain. 
All things beyond their native worth we ftrainrs " 
The fpoils of war, brought to Feretrian Jove, 
An empty coat of armour hung above 
The conqueror's chariot, and in triumph bon^ 
jL ftrcamer from a boarded galley torn, 
A chap-fal'n beaver loofely hanging by 
The cldven helm, an arch of viflory, 

On 
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On wKofe high convex fits a captive foe» 
And fighing cafts a mournful look below { 
Of every nation^ each illuftrious name^ 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame i 
Exchanging folid quiet, to obtain 
The windy fatisfa^^ion of the brain. 

So much the thiril of honour fires the blood ; 
So many would be great, fo few be good. 
For who would Virtue for herfelf regard. 
Or wed, without the portion of reward f 
Yet this mad chace of fame, by few pursued. 
Has drawn deftru£^ion on the multitude : 
This avarice of pratfe in times to come, 
Thofe long infcriptions, crowded on ihe tomb. 
Should fome wild fig-tree take her native bent. 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble-titles, and difperfe 
The chara^ers of all the lying verfe* 
For fepulchres thcmfelvts muft crumbling fall 

In time's abyfs, the common grave of all. 
Great Hannibal within the balance lay $ 

And tell how many pounds his aihes weigh y 

"Whom Afric was not able to contain, 

Whofe length runs level with th' Atlantic main, 

And wearies fruitful Nilus, to convey 

His fun-beat waters by fo long a way ; 

Which Ethiopia's double clime divides. 

And elephants ^n other mountains hides. 

Spain firft he won, the Pyrenaeans paiV, 

And ftecj>y Alps, the mounds that Nature caft ; 
VpL.VII. U , A^cA 
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And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A pafTage through the living rocks he rent. 
Then, like -a torrent, rolling from on high. 
He pours his head-long rage on Italy ; 
[ In three vi6lonous battles over-run 5 
Yet ftill uneafy, cries. There's nothing tlone. 
Till level with the ground their gates are laid.j 
And Punic flags on Roman towers difplay'd. 
Afk what afacebclong'd to his high. fame : 
His pifture fcarccly would defervc.a frame: 
A fign-poft dawber would difdain to paint 
The one-ey'd hero on iiis .elephant. 
Now what's his end, O charming Glory ! fay 
What rare fifth aft to crown his huffing play. ? 
%n one deciding battle overcome, 
He flies, is banifli'd from bis native home-: 
Begs refuge in a foreign .court, and there 
Attends, his meai> petition to prefer; 
- Repuls'd by furly grooms, who wait before 
The fleeping tyrant's interdiftcd door. 

What wondrous fort of deatli has heaven defig<i*'d,l 
Diftinguifh'd from the herd of human-kind, ? 

For fo untaiB*d, fo turbulent a mind ! j 

Kor fwords at hand, nor hiding darts afar, 
Aretloom*d t' avenge the tedious bloody wa^ j 
But poifon, drawn through a ring'^s hollow. plate, 
Muft finifh hhn ; a fucking infant's fate. 
Go, climb the nigged Alps, ambitious fool, ^ 
To pleafe the boys, and be a theme at fchooh 

One 
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One world fufBc^d not Alexander's mind ; 
CoopM up, he feem'd'in earth and feas confin*d : 
And, ilrugglihg, ftretch*d his reliefs limbs about 
The narrow globe, to find a paflage out. 
Yet, entered ili'^thfe brick-built town, he lry*d 
The tomb, and found the ftrait dimenfions wide : 
<« Deatfi only this myfterious ti'uth unfolds, 
«« The mighty foul, how fmall a body holds.** 

Old Greece a tale of Athos would make out,, 
Cut from'tlie continent, and failed at>out} 
Seas hid with navies, chariots pafllng o'er 
The channel, on a bridge from fhore to (horci 
Kivei s, whole depth no iharp beholder fees, 
Pruuk at an army's dinner, to t"he lees _j 
"With a long legend of romantic things. 
Which in his cups the browfy poet fings- 
But how did he rfeturn, this hauglity brave. 
Who whipt the winds, and made tlie fea his Have ? 
(Though Neptune took unkindly to beTjoundj 
And'Eurus never fuch hard ufage found 
In his ^olian piSfon under ground)^ 
What God fo mean, ev'n he wlio points the way. 
So mcrcilels a t)'rant to obey ! 
But how rctnrn''d he, let us afk again > 
In a poor Ikitf he pafs'd the bloody main, 
Choak\l witli \lie flaughter'd Ijodies of his train 
For fame he pray*d, but let th' event declai-e 
|le had no mighty penn*worrfi of his prayer. 

jove grant me length of life, and years good ftdre 
ftcap on my bended back, I alk no more. 

U 2 Both 
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Both Tick and healthful, old and yo,ung confpire 
In this one (illy mifchievouc deiire. 
Miftaken bleffing which old age they call« 
*Tis a long, nafty, darkfome hoijpital, 
A ropy chain of rheums j; a vifage rough. 
Deformed, 'unfeatur'd, and a Ikin-of buiF. 
A ftitch-fair.n cheek, that hangs below the jaw^ 
Such wrinkles, as a ikilfttl h«md would draw 
For an old grandam-ape, when, with a graces 
She fits at fquat, and fcrubs her leathern face. 

In youth, diltinflions infinite abound ^ 
No Ihape, or>feature, juft alike are found.; 
The: fair,. the black, theieeble, and the ftrong^ } 
But the fame foulnefs does to.age belong, I 

The felf-fame palfy,'both in limbs and tongue* J 

The ikull and forehead one bald barren plain $ 
And gums unarmM to .mumble meat in vain. 
Befides th' eternal drivel, that fupplies 
The dropping teard, from noftrils, mouth, and eycf . 
His wife and children loath him, and what's worfe, 
Himfelf does his ofFenfive carrion curfe ! 
Flatterers forfake him too ; for who would.kiIl 
Himfelf, to be Tememher'd in a will ? 
His tafte not only pall'd to wine and meat. 
But to the reli(h of a nobler.treat. 

Thofe fenfcs loft, behold a new defeat, 
The.fbul diflodging from another feat. ^ 
What muiic, or enchanting voice, can cbear 
A itupid, old> imjpenetrable ear? 
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No matter in what ^lade, or what degree 
Of the full theatre he iit» to fee } 
Comets and trumpets cannot reach his ear : 
Under an a6tor*s nofe^ he^s never near. 

His boy muft bawl, to make him.underftand 
The hour o' th- day, or fuch a lord's at handr 
The little blood that creq^s within his veins^ 
Is but juft warm!d in a hot fever^s pains. 
In.fine, he wears no limb about him found : 
With fores and ficknefTes beleaguerM round r 
ASk me their names> I fooner could relate 
How many drudges- on fait Hippia wait ; 
What crouds of patients th&town-do£lor killsy* 
Or how, laft fall, he raisM the weekly bilb*. 
What provinces by Baiilus were fpoil'd, 
What herds of heirs by guardians are beguird s 
Wliat lands and lordihips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worihtp now. 

This dotard of his broken back complains. 
One his legs fail, and one his flioulders pains : 
Another is of both his eyes bereft 5 
And envies who has one for aiming left, 
A fifth, with trembling lips expcfting ftands,- 
As in his childhood, crammed by others hands; 
One, who at fight of fupper open'd wide y 

His jaws before, and whetted grinders ty'd %: C 

Now oniy yawns, and waits to be fupplyM » jr 

Like a young Iwallow, when with weary wings 
Expfcltd food her f:\fting mother brings, 

U s Uis 
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His lols of mt^ibers is a htavy curfe. 
But all his faculties decayM, are worfel 
His fcrvaiits names he has forgotten quite; 
Knows not his friend who fupp'd with him lad night 
Not ev'n the children he begot and bred ; 
Or his v«ill knows thera not: for, in their ilead, 
hi form of Jaw, a common hackney-jade, 
i>olc heir, for fecret ferviccs, is made: 
So lewd and fuch a batter'd brothel -whore, 
Tliu (he defies all comers, at her door. 
Wtll, yet fiippofe his fenfes are his own, 
JK lives to be chief mourner for his ion : 
before liiii face his wife and brother burns j 
He numbers all his kindred in their urns. 
Thele are the fines he pays for living long j 
Antl dragging tedious age in his own wrong : 
Chiefs always green, a houfhold ftill in tears, 

Sad pomps : a tbre(hoId throng'd with daily bicrs } 

And liveries of black for length of years. 
Next to the raven's age, the Pylian king 

Was longeH-livM of any two-legg'd thing j 

Blcll, to defraud the grave fo long, to mount 

His numberM years, and on his right-hand count; 

Three hundred fcafons, guzzling muft of wine ; 

Uiit^ hold a while, and hear himfelf repine 

At Fate's unequal laws j and at the clue 

Which, mcrciiefs in length, the midmoft fifter drew. 

Wlicn his brave fon upon the funeral pyre 

Hi^ law extended, and. his beard on fiie; 

He 
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He tiirn'd, and, weeping, aflc'd his friends, what crime 
Had curs -d his age to this unhappy time ? 
Thus^mournM okl Peleus for Achrlfes flain, 
2 And thjs Ulyfles' fadier did^complirini 
How fortunate an end had Priam lyde, 
. Amongft bis anceftors a mighty (hade, 
While Troy yet ftood : when He61or, with the race 
Of royal baftards, might his funeral grace: 
Amidft the tears of Trojan dames inurnM, 
And by his loyal daughters truly mourn'd ! 
H;id heaven fo bleft him, he. had dy'd.before 
Tf'he fatal fleetof Sparta Paris bore; . 
But mark, what age produced 5 he liv'd to fee- 
His town in flames, his falling monarchy : 
In fine, the feeble fire,,reduc'(rby fate. 
To change his Jceptre for a Iword, too late,. 
His la ft effort before Jove's altir tries $ 
A foldier half, and half a facrifice : 
Falls lil^an ox, that waits the coming blow;. 
Old and unprpfitable to the plough. 

Atleaft he dy'd a man ; his queen furviv'd,. 
To howl, and in a barking body liv'd. 

I haftento our own ; nor wiU relate 
Great Mithridates, and rich Croefus' fate j- 
Whom S£4on wifely counfelM to attend 
The name of happy, till he. knew his end-» 

That Marias was an exile, that he fled. 
Was ta'en, in ruin'd Carthage* beg'd his bread^. 
All thefe were owing to a life too long : 
For whom had Rome beheld fo happy,. young ! 

U 4 HigH 
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High in his chariot, and with laurel crownM, 
When he hstd led the Cimbrian captives round 
The Roman ftreet» j defcending from his ftate. 
In that bleft hour he Ihould have beg'd his fate i 
Then, then, he might have dy'd of all admired. 
And his triumphant foul with ihouts expired* 

Campania, fortune*s malice to prevent. 
To Pompey an indulgent favour fCnt : 
■ But public prayers imposM on heaven, to give 
Their much-lov'd leader an unkind reprieve. 
The city^s fate and his confpir'd to fave 
The head, refcrv'd for an Egyptian flavc. 

Cethegus, though a traitor to the ftate. 
And tortur'd, Tcap'd this ignominious fite t 
And Scrgius, who a bad caufc bravely try'd. 
All of a piece, and undiminifhM, dy*d. 

To Venus, the fond mother makes a prayer. 
That all her Tons and daughters may be fair : 
True, for the boys a mumbling vow fhe fends $ 
But for the girls, the vaulted temple rends : 
They muft be finifh'd pieces : 'tis allow'd 
Diana's beauty made Latona proud : 
And pleas'd, to fee the wondering people pray 
To the new-rifing fiftcr of the day. 

And yet Lucretia's fate would bar that vow i 
And fair Virginia would her fate beftow 
On Rutila; and change her faultlefs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel -back. 

But, for his mother's boy the beau, what frights 
His parei^ts have by dayt what anxious nights ! 

Fo;ns 
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Form, joinM with virtue, is a fight too rare s 
Chafte is no epithet to fuit with fair, 
Suppofe the Came traditionary ftrain 
Of rigid manners, ih the houfe remain ; 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine^s heart ; 
Suppofe that Nature, too,, has done her part j 
Infus*d into his foul a fober grace, ' 
And bluflit a modeft blood into his face, 
(For Nature is a better guardian far, 
Than fancy pedants, or dull tutors are:) 
Yet ftill the youth muft ne*er arrive at man 5 
(So much almighty bribes, and prefents, can j) 
Ev'n with a parent, where perfuafions fail. 
Money is impudent, and will prevail. 

We never read of fuch a tyrant king 
Who gelt a boy deform'd, to hear him fing. 
Nor Nero, in his more luxurious rage. 
E'er made a miftrefs of an ugly page : 
Sporus, his fpoufe, nor crooked was, nor lame. 
With mountain-back, and belly, from the game 
Crofs-barr'd : but both his fexes well became. 
Go, boaft your Springal, by his beauty curft 
To ills ; nor think I have declarM the worft ; 
His form procures him journey-work ; a ftrifc 
Betwixt town-madams, and the merchant's wife : 
Guefs, when he undertakes this public war. 
What furious beads offended cuckolds are. 

Adulterers are with dangers round befet { 
Born under Mars, they cannot *fcape the net ^ 

And 
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And from revengeful husbands oft have try^d 
'U''orfe handling, than fevereft laws provide s. 
One ilabs j one (laihes ) one, with, cruel ai:t» 
Makes Colon fiiffer for the peocant part. 

But youc Endymion, youc fmooth, rinoclL*d-&c'd 
boy,. 
Unrivard, (hall a beauteous dams enjoy : 
Not To: one more fallacious, rich, and old. 
Outbids, and buys her pleafure for her gold j. 
Now he muft moil, and drudge, for one he loaths^ 
She keeps him high, in equipage and cloaths : 
She pawns her jewels,, and her rich. attire. 
And thinks the workman worthy of his hire : 
In ail things elfe immoral, ftingy, mean ; 
But, in her luds, a confcionable quean« 

She may be handlbmc, yet be ciiafte, you iay j, 
Good obfei*vator, not fo faft away : 
Bid it not cod the modeil youth his life, 
Who (hunn*d th' embraces of his father's wife. ? 
And was not t' other ftripplingforcM to fly, ^ 

Who coldly did his patron's queen deny ; L 

And pleaded laws of hofpitality } j 

The ladies charged them home, and tucnM the tale. 
With fhame they redden'd, and with fi?ight grew pale, 
' ris dangerous to deny the longing dame j 
She lofes pity. Who has loft her (hame. 

Now Silius wants thy counfel, gives advice ; 
Wed Caefar's wife, or die j the choice is nice. 
Her comet-eyes (he dart* on every grace ; 
And takes a fatal liking to his face. 

AdomM 
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Adonrd with bridal pomp ihe fits in ilate ; 

The public uotsuies and Arnfpex wait t 

The genial, bed is in the garden dreft : 

The portion paid, and every rite exprefs'd. 

Which in a Roman marriage is profeft. 

""Tis no ftol'n wedding, this, rejefting awe. 

She fcorns to marry, but in form of law : 

In this moot cafe, your judgment : to refufe. 

Is prefent death, befides the night you lofe : 

If yon confent, 'tis hardly worth your pain | 

A day or two of anxious life you gain : 

Till loud' reports through all the town have paft. 

And rcach^the prince : for cuckolds hear the laft;., 

Indulge thy pleafure, youth, and take thy fwingj 

For not to take is but the felf-fame thing ; 

Inevitable death befoi-e thee lies ; 

But looks more kindly thrdugh a lady's eyes. 

What then remains ? Are we deprived of will, 
Muft we not wifh, for fear of wifhing ill ? 
Receive my counfel, and fecurely move ; 
Inti*uft thy fortune to the powers above. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdom fees thee want : 
In goodnefs, as in greatnefs, they excel ^ 
Ah, that we lov'd ourfelves but half fo well ! 
We, blindly by our headftrong paflions led. 
Are hot for a^ion, and defire to wed ; 
Then wiih for heirs : but to the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives, are known ; 
Th^ audacious ilrumpet, and ungracious fon. 

Yet 
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Yet not to rob die priefts of piovs gain. 
That altars be not wholljr built in vain ; 
Forgive the gods the reft, and fland confined 
To health of body, and content of mind: 
A foul, that can fecvrely death defy^ 
And count it Natnre*8 privil^e to die 9. 
Serene and manly, hasdenM to fuftain 
The load of life, and exercisM ia pain t 
Guiltlefs of hate, and proof againft defire f 
That all things ^^ighfr, and nothing can admin s 
T)iat dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquet, and ignoble tale. 

The path to peace is Virtue : what I Ihow^ 
Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf beftow : 
Fortune was never worfhipM by the wife ] 
But, fei aloft by fools, ufurps the fkies* 
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THE poet, in this Xatirc, prove*, .that the condkionof 
a foldier is much better than that of a couatry-man i 
firft, bccaufe a coujitry-man, however affronted^ pro* 
vokecU and ftruck himfelf, dares sot drake a ibldier { 
wIk) is only ^o be judged l»y a cpurt-martial i and by 
the law of Camillus, which obliges him not to quarrel, 
^ithoutthe trenches, he isalfoafluredtobaveafpeedy; 
liearing, and quick difpatch : whereas, the townfman 
or peafant is delayed -in his fuit 1»yf civolous pretences^ 
and not fure of juftice when he is heard in the court; 
The ibldier is alfo privileged to make a will, and tp 
give away his eftate, which he got in war, to whda^ 
•he pleafes, without consideration of parentage, or re-* 
lations^ which is denied to all other Romans. This 
fatire was written by Juvenal, when he was a •com* 
manderin^gypt : it is certainly his, though I think, 
it not finiflied. And if it be well dbferved, you will 
£nd he intended an inve£Uve againft.a.fta&ding army* 
"TT THAT vaft prerogatives, my Gaflus, art 

^ ^ Accruing to the mighty man of ''war ! 
For, if into a lucky camp I light. 
Though raw in arms, and yet afraid to fight, 
Befriend jne, my ^ood ftars, aiid ^\\ g.o'*^ vvj^v 
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One happy hour is to a foldier better. 
Than mother Juno's recommending letterj» 
Or Venus, wh«n to Mars (he would prefer 
My fuit, and own the kindnefs done to her. 

See what our common privileges are : 
As,« firfti no Taucy citizen ihould dare 
To ftrike a foldier, nor, when ftiuck, refent 
The wrong, for fear of farther puniihment : 
Not though his teeth aie beaten out, his eyes 
Hang by a firing, in bumps his forehead rife, 
Sliall he prefume to mention his difgrace, 
Or beg amends for his demolifh'd face« 
A booted judge (hall (it to try his caufe. 
Hot by the ilatute, but by martial laws ; 
ViTiich old Camillus orderM, to confine 
'iTie brawls of foldiers to the trench and line : 
A wife provifion ; and from thence *tis clear. 
That officers a foldiers caufe fhould hear : 
And, taking cognizance of wrongs received, 
An honeft man may hope to be relieved. 
8fo far 'tis well : but with a general cry. 
The regiment will rife in mutiny, 
The freedom of their fellow-rogue demand. 
And, if rfefus'd, will threaten to difband. 
Withdraw thy a^ion, and depart in peace j 
The remedy is worfe than the difeafe : 
This caufe is worthy him, who in the hall 
Woul4 for his fee, and for his client, bawl : 
But would!^ thou, fi iend, who haft two legs alone, * 
(Which, heaven be prais'd, thou yet may ft call thy own) 

WowWft 
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Would^ft thoU) to run the gauntlet^ thefe expbfe 
^o a whole company of hob-naird ihoes ? 
Sure the good-breeding of wife xitizens 
Should teach them more good-nature to their fiiins* 

Befidesy whom canft thou think fo much thy friend^ 
Who dares appear thy bufinef« to defend f 
Dry up thy tears, and pocket up th' abufe, 
.Nor put thy friend to make a bad excufe : 
The judge cries out, Your evidence produce. 
Will he, who faw the foldier^'s mutton-fi((. 
And faw thee maul'd, appear witliin the lift. 
To witnefs truth ? When I fee one fo brave, 
The dead, think I, are rifen from the gray&s 
And with their long fpade beards, and matted halra 
Our honeft anceftors are come to take the air. 
Againft a clown, with .more fecurity, 
A witnefs may be brought to fwear a lye, 
Than, though his evidence be full and fail:. 
To vouch a truth againft a man of war. 

More benefits remain, and claimM as rightsi 
Which are a ftanding anny's perquifites. i 

If any rogue vexatious fuits. advance 
Againft me for my known inheritance. 
Enter by violence my fttiitful grounds. 
Or take the facred land- mark from my bounds, 
Thofe bounds, which with pofFefTion and with^rayerj 
And offerM cakes, have been my annual care-: 
Or if my debtors do not keep -their day, 
' Deny their hands, and then refufe to.pay j 
I muft, ^th patience, all the terms attend, 
jfkxaoag the common caufes that depend, 
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Till mine is cslVd.; and that long look*<l-for da]f 

Is ftill encumber'diwith fome new delay f 

Perhaps the doth, of ftate is only fpread> 

Some of the quorum may be iick a -bed; 

That jndge is hot* and doJTs his gown, while this 

O'er night was bowTy^ and goes out to piis : 

So niany rubs appear, the time is gone 

For hearing, and the tedious fuit goes on t 
' But buff and' belt>men never know theie carets 

No time, nor trick df law their a^bion bars i 

Their caufe they to an eaiier iffue put i 

They will be heard, or they lug out, and cat. 

Another»brancfa of their revenue ftill ^ 

Refii»A«, beyojud their boundIe£s right to kill, > 

Their father^ yet alive, impower'd to make a will, J 
For, what their prowefs gainM, the law declares 
Is to themielves alone, and to their heirs : 
No (hare of that goes back to the begetter, 
But if the £mi £ghtft well, and plunders better^ 
Like (b>ut Coranus, his old (liakingfire 
Does a remembrance in his will defuse : 
Inqui(itive of fights, and longs in vaia 
To find him in the number of the fiain : '^ 

But dill he lives, and xifing by the war^ 
Efijoys his gains, and has enough to fpare t 
For 'ps a noble general's prudent part 

' To cherifii .valour, and reward defert t 
Let hinn be daub'd with lace, live high, aad Whore$ 
Sometimes be loufy^ but be never poor* 
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Argument of the Prologue to the -Firft Satire* 

THE defign of the authcor wat to conceal his ttame and 
quality. He lived tn tht dangerous times of the 
tyrant Nero ; and iimft partfcalarly at hini in njoft 
of his fatire*. F^ which reaibn,' thoirgh he wa* a 
Roman knight, and of ^ plenti^l ibrtancy he would 
apfttar in thin j^i^ologue but a beggarly ptet, who 
writes for bread. After this, he breaks into the 
bufmefs of tlie ftrft fatirej which h chiefly tfa decry 
the poetry then in fafliion, and the impudence of 
thofe who wei^ ende^ouring to pafs their ftuiflFtipon 
the world. 
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T N E V E R did on cleft ParnafTus dream, 

-'' Nor taftc the facred Heliconian ftream ; 

Nor can remember when my brain, infpir'd. 

Was, by the Mufes, into madnef's fir'd. 

My (hare in palePyrene I refign ; 

And claim no part in all the mighty Nine, 

Statues, with winding ivy crowned, belong 

To nobler poets, for -a' nobler fong : 

Heed left of verfe, and hopelefs of the crown, " 

Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown. 

Before the fhrine I lay my rugged numbers down. J 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try. 

Or with a voice endued the chattering pye? 

'Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeafe: 

Want taught their mafters, and their matters thefe* 

Let gain, that gilded bait, be hung on high. 

The hungry witlings have it in their eye 5 

Pyes, crows, and d:i\vs, poetic prefents bring: 

Vou fay tliey fqucak j but they will fwear they fing. 
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. NEED not repeat, that the chief aim of the au- 
thor is againft bad poets in this fatire. But I mu(l 
add, that he includes alfo bad orators, who began 

' at that time (as Petronius in the beginning of his 
book tells us) to enervate manly eloquence, by tropes 
and figures, ill-placed and worfe applied. Amongft 
the poets, Perfius covertly ftrikes at Neroj fome 
of vi^hofe verfes he recites with fcorn and indigna- 
tion. He alfo takes notice of the noblemen and 
their abominable poetry, who, in the luxury of their 
fortunes, fct up for wits and judges* The fatire is 
in dialogue, betwixt the autlior and his friend or 
monitor ; who difluades him from this dangerous 
attempt of expofmg great men. But Perfms, who 
is of a free fpirit, and has not forgotten that Rome 
was once a commonwealth, breaks through all thofe 
difficulties, and boldly arraigns the falfe judgment 
oi the age in which he lives. The reader may ob*' 
fei-ve that our poet was a ftoick philofopherj and 
that all his moral fentences, both here and in. ^1 
the reft of his fatires, arc drawn from the dogmas 
of that fe^. 
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In Dialogue betwixt the Po^jr and hi^ Fftiii 
or Monitor. 
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O W anxious are our cares, and yet liow vain 
The bent of our defirfis I 

Friend. Thy fplecn contain s 
For none will read thy fatires, 

Pirfius. This to me ? 
Friend, None; orwhat*suexttonojac, bujttwoordii 
'Tis hard, I grant. 

. Perjius, 'Tis nothings I can b^ 
Th?U paltry fcribblers have ihe public ear : 
That thisvaft univerfal fool, the town, 
Sh(K)klcry up Labeo's (luff, and cry.ine\down. 
They damn themfelves ; nor wpl my Muie defcead 
To clap with fuch, who fools and knav^es commeiid* 
Their fmiles and cenfures are to me the fame i 
I care not what they praife, or what tJicy blaipe* 
In full alTemblies let the crow prevail » 
I weigh no merit by the common fcale. 
The confcience is the teft of every mind ; 
<* Seek not thyfdf, without thyfclf, to find.** 

Ilk 
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^ut where V that Romaiif —* Somewhat .'I- would /a)^ 
But fear $ — let'fear> for ^nce, to trut^.give ^ay. 
Truth-lends the Stofck courages when I look 
''On human a^6> and read in Nature^book, 
From the firft paftimes df.our in&nt-agey ■ 
To elder cares, and-tnan^s fevererpage $ 
When ftem as tutors, and as>unx:les hard. 
We lafh the pupil, and defraud the ward : 
Then, then 1 fay, — or would fay, if I durft-r 
But thus provpk'd, I niuft fpeakout, or bi^^i^. 

:Jriend, Once more foiHsear. 

Perfius* I cannot rule »y i^lecf^ 
'My fcorn rebels, and tickles me within. 

Firft, to begm at home: otit authors write 
In lonely rooms, fecur'd. from public fight; 
Whether in profe, or verfe, 'tis aH the famee 
The profe is fuftian, and. the numbers^lame. 
Allnoifc, and ewptypomp, a ftorra of words, 
Labouring with found, that little fenfc affords. 
They comb, and tlicndiey order every hair: 
A go WD, or white, or fcour"'4.to whitenefs, wear 
A birlh-day jewel bobbing at.thelr car. 
Next, gargle well their throats, and. thus pcepar'd, 
Tbey mount, a God's name, to be feen and heard. 
-From their high fcaitbld, with a trumpet cheek > 
And ogling all. their audience ere they fpeak. 
The naufeous nobles, ev'n the chief of Rome» 
With gaping mouths to thefe rehearfais come. 
And pant with pleafure, when fome lufty line 
T lie marrow. pierces, and invades the chine. 
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At open fulfome bawdry they rejoice. 
And dimy jeft applaud with broken voice. 
Bafe pro(litute> thus doft thou gain thy bread ? 
Thus doil thou feed their, ears^ and thus art fed f 
At his own filthy ftufF he grins and brays : 
And gives the fign where he expe^lt their praife. 

Why have I learn 'd, fay'ft thou, if, thus confinM, 
I choke the noble vigour of my mind f 
Know, my wild fig-tree, which in rocks is bred. 
Will fplit the quarry, and flioot out the head. 
Fine fruits of leaming ! old ambitious fool, 
Dar'ft thou apply that adage of the fchool : 
As if 'tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd. 
And ** fcience is not fcience till reveal'd ?** 
Oh, but 'tis brave to be admir'd, to fee 
The crowd, with pointing fingers, cry, That's he : 
That's he whofe wondrous poem is become 
A lefture for the noble youth of Rome ! 
Who, by their fathers, is at fealls renown'd ; 
And often quoted when the bowls go round. 
Full gorg'd and flufh'd, they wantonly rehcarfe j 
And add to wine the luxury' of vcrfe. 
One, clad in purple, not to lofe his time, 
Ec?ts, and recites fome lamentable rhyme : 
Some fenfelefs Phillis, in a broken note. 
Snuffling at nofe, and croaking in his throat ; 
Then gracioufly the mellow audience nod : 
Is not th' immortal author made a God ? 
Are not his manes bleft, fuch praife to have ? 
Lies not the turf more lightly on his grave ? 

And 
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And rofes (while his loud applaufe they iing) 
Stand ready from hi« fcpulchre to fpring ? 

All thefe, you cry, but ligl^t objeftions arej 
Mcer malice, and you drive the jeft too far. 
For does there breatlie a man, who can i-ejeft 
A general fame, and his cfwn lines negleft ? 
In cedar tablets worthy to appear. 
That need not fifli, or frankincenfe, to fear ? 

Thou, whom I make the adverfc part, to bearj 
Be anfwerM thus : If I by chance fuccccd 
In what I write, (and that's a chance indeed) 
Know, I am not fo ftupid, or fo hard. 
Not to feel praife, or fame's deferv'd reward : 
But this I cannot grant, that thy applaufe 
Is my work's ultimate, or only caufe. 
Prudence can ne'er propofe fo mean a prize j 
For mark what vanity witliin it lies. 
Like Labeo^s Iliads, in wbolc verfe is found 
Nothing but trifling care, and empty found : 
Such little elegies as nobles write. 
Who would be poets, in Apollo's fpight. 
Them and their woeful works tlie Mufe defies : 
Products of citron-beds, and golden canopies. 
To give thee all thy due, thou haft the heart 
To make a fupper, with a fine deilert} 
And to thy thread-bare friend, a caft old fuit impart. 

Thus brib'd, thou thus befpeak'ft him. Tell mc 
frier.^d, 
(For I love ti-uth, nor can plain fpecch offend,) 

What 
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What fays the world of me and of my Mufe ^ 

The poor dare nothing tell but flattering news:: 
But flxall I fycak ? Thy verfe is wretched-xiiyiiiei; 
And allthy labours are bat loTs of time. 
Thy ilruttingl>elly fwells,. thy paunch is high j 
Thou writ^il not, but thou pi/Teft poetry. 

All authors, to their own defers are blind $ 
Hadftthau but, Janus like, arface behind^ 
To fee the people, what fplay^mouths they make;$ 
To mark their £ngers, pointed at thy back : 
Their tongues loU'd out, a foot beyond the pitch, 
\ybeniiioft a-thirA of an Apulian bitch t 
But noble fcribblers are with flattery fed 5 
« For none dare find their faults, who eat their bretui. 
To pafs the poets of patrician blood, 
What is 't the common reader takes for good ? 
Tlie verfe in faihion is, when numbers flow. 
Soft without fenfe, and without fpirit flow : 
So fmooth and equal, that no fight can find 
Tiie rivet, where the polifti'd piece was joined. 
So even all, with fuch a fteady view. 
As if he (hut one eye to level true. 
Whether the vulgar vice his fatirt flings. 
The people's liots, or the rage of kings. 
The gentle poet is ^like in all ; 
His reader hopes to rife, and fears no fall. 

. Friend. Hourly we fee, fome. raw pin- festher'd- thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing ; 
Who, for falfe quantities, was whipt at fchool 
But t' other day, and breaking grammar-rule, 
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Whofe irimi art was never try'd above 

The brave d^fcrtption of a native .grove : 

Who knows not how to praife the coimtry ftore. 

The feafts, the ba&ets^ nor the fatted boar j 

Nor paint the lk>wery fields that paint thcm&Ives 

before. 
Whete-Romulus was bred^ and ^intiits bom, 
Whofe ihining plough-ihare was in furrows worn. 
Met by his trembling wife, retunimg £ome. 
And ruftically joy^d, as chief of Rome: 
She wip-d the fweatfrom the di^tor's brow 5 
And o'er hi« back his. robe. did 4:udely thrown 
The lifters bore in -Aate. their lont^s tnomphant 
plough. 
Some love to heartht fuflian poet roar ; 
And fome on antiquated authors pore : 
Rummage for fenfe ; And think thofe only good 
Who labour moft, andleaft are underftood. 
When thou flialt fee the blear-ey'd fathers teach 
Their fons, this harii and fnotfldy fort of ipeecikj 
Ortrthers, new affe^ed ways to<ry, 
Of wanton fmoothnefs, female poetry ^ 
One would enquire. from whence this aiotly ftik 
Didiirft our Roman purity d^le : 
For our oid dotards cannot keep their ieatj 
. Eut leap and catch at all that'^ x^bfolete. 

vOtiiers, iby fboiifii oftentaiion^ed^ 
When call'd before the bar, to fave theif he*l. 
Bring trifling tropes, inftead of A>lid fcnCt : 
And mind their figures more than their defence. 
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Are pleasM to hear theii* thick- (kuird judges ciy. 

Well mov*d» oh finely iaid, and decently : 

Theft (fays th' accufer) to thy charge I lay, 

O Pedius : what does gentle Pedius fay ? 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times. 

With periods, points, and tropes, he flurs his crimes i 

*' He robb'd not, but he borrowed from the poor^ 

** And to6k but with intention to reftore." 

He lards with fioUriihes his long harangue ; 

'Tis fine, fay 'It thou 5 what, to be prais'd, and hang? 

Effeminate Roman, ihall fuch ftufF prevail 

To tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail ? 

Say, fiiould a fiiipwreck'd failor fing liis woe, 

Would'ft thou be movM to pity, or beftow 

An alms ? What 's more prepofterous than to fee 

A merry beggar ? Mirth in mifery ? 

Perfius* He feems a trap, for charity^ to lay ; 
And cons, by night, his leffon for the day. 

Friend, But to raw numbers, and unfinifh^d vcric. 
Sweet found is added now, to make it terfc : 
•* *Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
** The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is* 
** The dolphin brave, that cuts the liquid wave, 
" Or he who in his line, can chine the long-ribb'd 
" Appcnnine." 

Perfius, All this is doggrel (luff. 

Friend, What if I bring 
A nobler verfe ? ** Arms and the man I fing.** 

P^rjius, Why name you Virgil with fuch fops as 
thcfe? 
He's truly great, and muft for ever pleafe : 

Nor 
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Nor fierce, but awful, In his manly page; 
Bold in liis ftrength, but fober in his rage. 

Friend, What poems think you foft ? and to be read 
With languifhing regards, and bended head ? 

Perfius, ** Their crooked honis the Mimallonian 
** crew 
** With blafts infpirM ; and Baffaris who flew 
** The fcornful calf, with fword advancM on high^ 
** Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 
** And Maenas, when, with ivy bridles bound, 
" She led the fpotted lynx, then Evion rung around 
** Evion from woods and floods repairing echo' 
« found.*' 

Could fuch rude lines a Roman mouth become. 
Were any manly greatnefs left in Rome ? 
Maenas and Atys in the mouth were bred ; 
And never hatchM within the labouring head : 
No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew : 
But churn'd, like fpittle, from the lips they flew. 

Friend, 'Tis fuftian all 5 'tis execrably bad s 
But if they will be fools, muft you be mad ? 
Your fatires, let me tell you, arc too fierce j 
The great will never bear fo blunt a verfe. 
Their doors are barr'd againft a bitter flout : 
Snarl, if you pleafc, but you (hall fnarl without. 
Expeft fuch pay as railing rhymes deferve, 
Y' arc in a very hopeful way to ftaive. 

Perftus. Rather than fo, uncenfur'd let them be-j 
All, all is admirably well, for nvc. 

My 
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My harmlefs rhyme (hall ^icape the dire cKfgraco 
Of common-lhoarsy^ and every pifluig-place. 
Two painted ferpents (hall, on high, appear i • 
*Ti8 holy ground $ you muft not urine here. 
This flidl be writ to fright the fry away. 
Who draw their little baables, when they plsiy«- 

Yet old Luciliu» never fearM the times. 
But lafh*d the cLty> and dilTe^ted crimes. • 
Mutiusand Lupus both by name ^ brought f^ 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders eaugkt. 
Unlike in method, with concealM defign^ . 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join : 
And, with a fly iniinuating grace, 
LaughM at his friend, and look'd him in the face : 
Would ralfe a bluih, where fecret vice he found { 
And tickle, while he gently prob'd the wound. 
With fceming innocence the crowd beguil'd j 
But made the defperate pafTes when he fmird. 

Could he do this, and is my Mufe control'd 
By fervik awe ? Born free, and not be bold ? 
At leaft, I *U dig a hole within the ground { 
And to the trufty earth commit the found : 
The reeds (hall tell you what the poet fears, 
** King Midas has a fnout, and aifes ears/* 
This mean conceit, this darling myftery. 
Which thou think'ft nothing, friend, thou fhalt not 

buy. 
Nor will I change for all the flaihy wit. 
That flattering Libeo, in his Iliads, writ. 

Thou, if there be a thou in this bafe town^ 
Who dares> with angry Eupolis, to frown i 

He, 
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He, who, with bold Cratiaus, is infpir'd 

With zeal, and equal indigiiation fir'd : 

Who, at enormous villainy, turns pale. 

And fteels'dgaiiift it with a full-blown fail. 

Like Arift<^hanes, let him but fmile 

Gn this ray honeft work, though writ in homely ftile : 

And if two lines or three in all the vein 

Appear left droffy,- read thofe lines again. 

May they perform their author^s juft intent. 

Glow in thy ears, and in thy breaft ferment. 

But from tKe.reading of my hook and mt. 

Be far, ye foes of virtuous poverty : 

Who Fortufie's fault upon the poor can throw j 

Point at th« tatter'd coat, and ragged ihoe : 

Lay Nature's failings to their charge, and jeer 

The dim weak eye-fight, when tfie mind is clear;, 

When thou thyfelf, thus infolent in fiate. 

Art but, perhaps, fome country magiflrate : 

Whofe power extends no farther than to fpeak 

Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break. 

Him, alfo, for my cenfor I difdain. 
Who thinks all fcience, as all virtue, vaii) i 
Who countsgeometry, and numbers, toys $ 
And, with his foot, the facred duft deftroys : 
Whofe pleafure h to fee a flrumpet tear 
A Cynick's beard, and lug him by the hair. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run| 
But when the Sufinefs of the day is dcn^. 
On dice, and drink, and drabs, they fpend their 
, afternoon^ 

THE 
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^ K G V U E -H T. 

THIS fatire contains a moft grave and philosophical 
argument, concerning prayers and wiOies. Un- 
doubtedly it gave occaflon to Juvenars tenth fatire j 
and botj) of them had their original from one of 
Plato's dialogues, called the " Second Alcibiades." 
Our author has induced it with great myftery of art, 
by taking his rife from the birth-day of his friepd ; 
on which occafions, prayers were made, and facn- 
fices offered by the native. Perfius, commending the 
purity of his friend's vows, defcends to the* impious 
and immoral requeds of others. The fatire is divided 
into three parts : the firft is the exordium to Micri- 
nus, which the poet confines within the compafs of 
four verfes. The fecond relates to the matter of the 
prayers and vows, and an enumeration of thofe things, 
wherein men commonly fmned againft right reafon» 
and offended in their rcquefts. The third part con- 
fifts in (hewing the repugnances of thofe prayers and 
wi(hes> to thofe of other men> and inconflftencies 

with 
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with themfelves* He fliews tke original' of thefe 
vows, and iharply inveighs againft them : and 
laftly, not o»ly corre&s the falie opinion of man- 
kind concerning them, but gives the true do^lrine 
of all addrelTes made to heaven, and how they may 
he made acceptable to the Powers above, in excellent 
precepts, and more worthy of a Chriftian than a 
Heathea. 
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Dedicated to his friend Plotius Macrinus, 
on his Birth-Day. 

T E T this aufpicious morfiing be expreft 

■*^-' With a white ftoiie, diftinguifh*d from the i-eft s 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear ; 

And let n^\'^ joys attend on thy new added year. 

Indulge thy genius, and overflow thy foul, 

Till thy wit fparkle, like the chearful bowL 

Pray 5 for thy prayers the teft of heaven will bearj 

Nor need'ft thou take the Gods afide, to hear: 

While others, ev'n the mighty men of Rome, 

Big fweird with mifchief, to the temples come 5 

And in Jow murmurs, and with coftly fmoke. 

Heaven's help, to profper their black vows, invoke. 

So boldly to the Gods mankind reveal 

What from each other they,^ for (hame, conceal* 

, ^OL. VII. • Y Gitfc^ 
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Give me good fame, ye Powers, and make me jufts 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will truft : 
In private then » «— When wilt thou, mighty Jovip 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? 
Or— O thou Thunderer's fon,. great Hercules, 
That once thy bounteous Deity- would pleafe 
To guide my rake, upon the. chinking found 
Of fome va(l treafure, hidden under ground ! 

O were my pupil fairly knocks o' th' head; 
I fhould poifefs th' eftate, if he were dead ! 
He's Co far gone with rickets, and with'tV cvH, 
That one fmall dofe will fend him to the devil. 

This is my neighbour Nerius ^s third fpoufi;. 
Of whom in happy time he ride his houfe. 
Sut my eternal wife I —Grant heaven I may 
Survive to fee the fellow of this day ! 
Thus, that thou may'ft the better bring about 
Thy wifties, thou art wickedly. devout : 
In Tyber duckiqg thrice, by break of day. 
To wafli th' obfcenities of nightaway. 
But pr'ythee teJLjne, ('tis a fmall requeft) 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art^thou poffeft ? 
Would'itthoujprefer him to fome man ? ■ Suppoie 
J dipped among the worft, and Statius chofe ? 
Whicb of the two would thy wife head declare 
The truftier. tutor to an orphan-heir? 
Or, put it thus X — Unfold to Statius, ftreighl:. 
What to Jove's ear thou didft impart of late t 
He Vi (bn, aji4, O good. Jupiter! will cry.^ 
~ nR t&ou uidulge him in thi« Vii\a^^\ 
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And think'ft thou, Jove himfelf, with patience then 

Can hear a prayer condemnM by wicked men ? 

That, void of care, he lolls fupine in ftate. 

And leaves his bufinefs to be done by fate f 

Becaufe his thmidcr (plits fomc burley-tree, 

And is not darted at thy houfe and thee ? 

Or that his vengeance falls not at the timt, 

Juft al the perpetration of thy crime : 

And makes thee a fad ob^e^l of our eyes> 

Fit for Ergcnna^s prayer and facrifice ? 

What well-fed offering to appeale the God, 

What powerful prefent to procure a nod, 

Haft riiou in ftoi-e? What bribe haft thou prepared. 

To pull him, thus unpunifh'd, by the beard? 

Our fuperftitlons with our life begin : 
Th* obfcene old grandam, or the next of kin. 
The new-born infant from the cradle takes. 
And firft of fpittle a luftration makes : 
Then in the fpawl her middle- Hnger dips, 
Anoint^the temples, forehead, and the lips, 
l^retending force of magic to prevent, 
3y virtue of her nafty excrement. 
Then dandles him with many a muttcr'd prayer 
Tlv^hraven would ninke him fome rich miicr's heir, 
LMiy to ladies, and in time a king ; 
Which to enfure, (he adds a length of navel-ftring. 
But no fond nurie is lit to make a prayer x 
And Jove, if Jove be wife, will never hear ; 
Not though (he prays in white, with V\f\cA Vi^tAw 
Abfidymade of brafs the cront den\aud% 
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For her lov*d nurillngy ftrung with nerves of wirfj 
Tough to the laft, and with no toil to tire t 
Unconfcionable vows^ which when we uie. 
We teach the. Gods, in reafon, to refufe. 
Suppofe they were indulgent to thy wifli : 
Yet the fat entrails^ in the fpacious di(h. 
Would ftop tlie grant : the very over-care 
And naufeous pomp^ would hinder half the prayer. 
Thou hop*ft with facrifice of oxen flain 
To compafs wealth, and bribe the God of gain. 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large increafe j 
Fool ! to expe£l thei^i from a bullock's, greaie ! 
And think'ft that, when the fatten'd flames afpire. 
Thou feeft th* accompliihmcnt of thy deiire ! 
' Now, now, my bearded harveft gilds the plain, r) 

The fcanty folds can fcarce my iheep contain, L 

And fliowers of gold come pouring in amain ! J 

Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, 
Till his lank purfe declares his money gone. 

Should I prefent them with rare figured plate. 
Or gold as rich in woikmanftiip as weight j 
O how thy rifmg heart would throb and beat. 
And thy left fide, with trembling pleafure, fweat I 
Thou meaCur'il by thyfelf the Powers Divine 5 
Thy Gods are buroifli'd gold, and fiivcr is their (brine. 
Thy puny Godlings of inferior race^ 
Whofe humble ftatues are content with brafs. 
Should fome of thefe, in vidons purg'd fromjphkgm, 
Foretel events, or in a morning drcamj; 
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Ev'n thofe thou would'ft in veneration hold j 
And, if not faces', give thorn Beards of gold. 
The priefts in temples, now, no longer care 
For ^turn V brafs, or Ntmia's tarthen-warc f 
Or veftal ums, in each religious rite : 
This wicked gold has put them all to flight, 
O fouls. In. whom. no heavenly fire is found, 
Fat tainds,* and ever groveling on the ground I 
We bring our manners to the bleft abodes. 
And think what pleafes us rauft pleafe the Godt. 
Of oil and caflia one th' ingredients takes, 
And, of the mixture, a rich ointment makes : 
Another ifinds the way to dye in grain 5 
And makes Calabrian wool receive the Tyrian ftain j 
Or froiu tlie (liells their orient treafm-e takes. 
Or, for their golden pre, in rivers rakes ; 
Then mehs the mafs : all tbtfe are vanities ! 
Yet ftiil fome profit from theii- pains may fife i - 
JBut tell me, prieft, if I may be fo bold. 
What arfc the Gods the better far this gold ? 
The wretch that offers from His wealtliy ftorc 
•Thefe preftnts, bribes the PoVrers to give him more j 
'As maids t6 Venus offer baby-toys, 
"To blefs the marriage-bed with girls and boys. 
But let us for the Gods a gift prepare, 
Which the great man's great charges cannot bearr. 
A Tout, where laws b6th human ftnd divine, 
In pra^rce more than (peculation (hinet 
. A genuine virtue, of a vigorous kind, . 
Pure lA tlie laft receffes txf the mind « 
Wtien with /uch offerings to the Gods I come, 
A cake, thus given, is wortVva\v<ic;iXQtcC^* 

Y ^ -^^^ 
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ARGUMENT. 

OUR author has made two fadres concerning ftudy ; 
th« firft and the thixxl: the fM related to aieD; 
this to young ftiidents^ whom he deHrcd to be edu- 
cated in the ftoick philofophy: he himielf Aiftaim 
the perfon of the mafter, or praeceptor, in this ad- 
inirable ratire; where he upbraids the youth of 
floth, and negligence in learning. Yet he begint 
with one fcholar reproaching his fellow-ftudeats 
with late rifing to their books. After which he 
takes upon him the other part of the teacher. 
And addreiBng himfelf particularly lo young noble- 
meui tells them, that by reafon of their high birtb« 
and the great poiTeiTions of their fathers, they are 
caxvlefs of adorning their minds with precepts of 
moral philofophy % and withal, inculcates to them 
the miferies which will attend them in the whole 
courfe of their life, if they do not apply themfelvet 
betimes to the knowledge of virtue, and the end of 

their 
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their creation^ which- he pathetically iniinoate» to 
there. The title of this fatire, in Come ancient 
manufcriptSy was. ** The Reproach of I<ilenc;fs }** 
though in others of the fcholiafts it is.infcribed, 
** Againft theXuxnry and Vices of the Rich.'* In 
both of which the intention of the- poet is pjarfoed j 
but principally in the former. . 

(I remember I translated this fatife, when I was a 
King's fcholar at Weftminfter-fchool, for a Thurf- 
(lay-]ueht*8 exercife $ and believe that it, and many 
other of my exercifes of this nature, in EngllAi'verfe', 
are (till in the hands of my learned raafttr» the re- 
verend Do6lor.Bu(by.], 



\ 



IS this thy daily courfc? The glaring fun 
Breaks in at every chink : the cattle run 
To (hades, and noon-tide rays of fummer-lhun^ 
Yet plung'd in Aoth weJie; and fiiore fupine^ 
As /iird with fumes of ihdigefted wine. 

This grave advice fome fober ftudent bears } 
And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. 
The yawning youth', fcarce half awake, eflayt 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife: 
dhhen rubs his gummy eyes, andfcnibt hit pates 
A)id cries, I thought it had not been fo late s 
My cloaths make hafte : why then ! if none be near* 
He mutters firft, and then begins to fwear t 
And brays aloud, with a more clamorous note» 
Than an Arcadian afs can ftretch his throat. 

y 4 With 
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With much ado» his book before him laid,' 
And parchment with the fmoother fide difplayMs 
He takes the papers ; lays them down dgain ^ 
Andy vfifti unwilling fingers, tries the pen ; 
Some peevifh quarrel ftreight he ihives to pick ; 
His quill writes double, or his ink^s too thick j 
Infufe more water j now 'tis grown fo thin 
It (inks, nor can the chara&ers be feen. 

O wretch) and ftill more wretched erery day ! 
Are mortals born to deep their lives away ? 
Go back to what thy infancy began. 
Thou who wett never meant to be a man s 
Eat pap and fpoon-meat ; for thy gewgaws cry x 
Be iullen, and rcfufe the lullaby. 
No more accufe thy pen i but charge the crime 
On native (loth, and negligence of time. 
Think'ft thou thy matter, or thy friends, to cheat ? 
Fool, ''tis thyfelf, and that 'ts a worfc deceit. 
Beware the public laughter of the town j 
Thou fpring'ft a leak already in thy crown. 
A fiaw is in thy ill bak'd vefliel found $ 
•Tis hollow, and rctmns. a jairing found. 

Yet, thy moift clay is pliant to command j 
Unwrought, and eafy to the potter's hand : 
Now take the mold ; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft (harp motions ©f the fonning wheel. 
' But thou haft land 5 a country-feat, fecure 
By a jutt title j coftly furniture j 
A fuming-pan thy Lares to appeafe t 
What need of learning, when a man's at eafc ? 

I; 
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If this be not enongH to f\vell thy fovrl, 
Then pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald's roll, 
Where thou (halt find thy famous pedigree 
Drawn from the root of fome old Tufcan tree j 
And thou, a thoufand off, a fool of long degree. 
Who, clad in purple, canft thy cenfor greet i 
And, loudly, call him coufin, in the Preet." 

'Such pageantry be to the people ftiowii : 
There boaft they horfe's trappings, and thy own » 
I know thee to thy bottom j from within 
Thy (hallow center, to the utmoft'fkirt': " 

Poll thou not blufti to live fo like a tearf, 

So trim, fo diflblute, fo loofely dreit? "' 

But "tis in vain : the wrefch is Jrei>ch\l too deep i 

His foul is iinpid, and his heart ^flecp ; 

Fattened in vice 5 fo callous, and fb grofs, ' 

He fins, and fees not 5 (cnfelels of his lofs. 

Down goes the wretch at once, unflctU'd to fwimj 

Kopelefs to bubble up, and reach the water's brim. 
Great Father of the Gods, when, for our crimes. 

Thou fcnd'ft fome heavy judgment on the times j 

Some tyrant-king, the telror of his age, 

The type, and true vicegerent of thy ragej 

Thus punifti him : fet virtue in his fight. 

With all her charms adorn'd, with all her graces 
"bright : 

But fet her diftant, make him pale to fee 

His gains outweigh'd by loft felicity ! 
Sicilian tortures, and the brazen bull, 

^rc emblems, rather than exprefs the full ' 
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Of what he feek : yet what he fears la more « 
The wretch, who fitting at his plenteous board, 
Look'd up, and viewM on high the pointed fword 
Hang o^er hfs head, and hanging by a twine 
Did with lefs dread, and more fecurely dine 
Ev'n in his fleep he ftarts, and fears the knife. 
And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice wife* 
Down, down, he goes 5 and from his darling frieiu) 
Conceals the woes his guilty dreams portend. 

When I was young, I, like a lazy fool. 
Would blear my eyes with oil, to ftay from fchool t 
Averfe from pains, and loath to learn the part 
Of Cato, dying with a dauntlefs heart s 
Though much my mafter, that ftem virtue praisM 
Which o'er the vanquiiher the vanqui(h*d raised * 
And my pleasM father came, with pride, to iee 
His boy defend the Roman liberty. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice. 
And dextroufly to throw the lucky fice t 
To (hun ames-ace, that fwept my ftakes away 2 
And watch the box, for fear they ihould convey ' 

Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. J 

Careful, befides, the whirling top to whip. 
And drive her giddy, till flie fell afleep. 

Thy years are ripe, nor art thou yet to learn 
What's good or ill, and both their ends difcem < 
Thou in the ftoick-porch, feverely bred. 
Haft heard the dogmas of great Zeno read t 
There on the walls, by Polygnotus' hand. 
The conquered Medians in truak-breechet ftand. 

Whcrt 
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Where the fhorn youth to midnight leftnres rife, 
RouzM from their fiumbers to be early wife i 
Where the coarfe cake» and ho mely huiks of beans. 
From pampering riot the young ftomach weans : 
And where the Samian Y dire^s thy fteps to run 
To Viitue's narrow fteep, and broad-way Vice to (hun* 
And yet thou fnor'ft | thou draw^ft thy drunken breath, 
^our with debauch $ and fleep^ft the fleep of death i 
Thy chaps are fallen^ and tliy frame disjoint i 
Thy body is diffolv^dy as is thy mind* 

Haft thou not, yet» proposM fome certain end. 
To which thy life, thy every a6^ may tend ? 
Haft thou no mark, at which to bend thy bow? 
Or like a boy purfueft the carrion crow 
With pellets, and with ftones, from tree to trees 
A fruitlefs toil, and liv'*ft extempore ? 
Watch the difeafe in time : for, when within 
The dropfy rages, and extends the flun. 
In vain for Hellebore the patient cries^ 
And fees the do£ior \ but too late is wife t 
Too late, for cure, he proffers half his wealth % 
Conqueft and Guibbons cannot give him heal&. 
JLearn, wretches, learn the motions of the mind. 
Why you were made, for what you were defignV 
And the great moi-al end of human kind. 
Study thylelf 4 what rank or what degree 
The wife Crttiot has ordainM for thee s 
And all the offices of that eftate 
Perform \ and with thy pi-udence guide tby fate* 

Pray 
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Pray joftly^ to be heard : nor more dcCre 
Than what the decencies of life require. 
Learn ^hat thou ow'ft thy country, and thy friend 
What 's requifite to fpare, and what to fpend i 
Learn this 5 and after, envy not the Acre 
Of the greas'd advocate, that grinds the poor 1 
Tit fees from the defended Umbrian draws ; 
And only gains the wealthy client*s caufe. 
To whom the Marxians more provUion fend. 
Than he and all fiis family can fpcnd. 
Gammons, that give a relifli to the tafte. 
And potted fowl, and fifli, come in fo faft. 
That ere the firft is out, the fcconJ ftinks 1 
And mouldy mother gathers on the drinks. 
But, here, fome captain of the land or fleet. 
Stout of his hands, but of a foldier^s wit j 
Cries, I Have fenfe to ferve my tarn, in (lore; 
And he 's a rafcal who pretends to more. 
Dammee, what- e'er thofe book-learn*d blockheads! 
Solon 's the vcryeft fool in all the play. 
Top-heavy drones, and always looking do^vn, 
(As ovcr-ballafted 'withi'n the crown ?) 
Muttering betwixt their lips fome myftie thing, 
W^hich, well examined, is flat conjuring, 
Jdcer madman's dreams : for what the fchools have 

taught, • 

Is only this, diat nothing can be brdught 
From nothing j and, what is, can ne*er be tumM to 

Aought. 
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Is it for this they ftudy ? to grow pale. 
And mifs tluB pleafures of a glorious meal ? 
F;or this, in rags accouter''d, are they ibea. 
And made the may-game of the pu&lic fple«m f 

Proceed, my friend, and rail j but hear me tell 
A ftory, which is juft thy pai-allel. 
A fpark, like thee, of the man-killing trade. 
Fell Ikk, and thus to his phyficiaa faid : 
Methinks I am not right in every part ; 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart : 
My pulfe unequal, and my breath is fh'Dng.; 
Bcfides a filthy fur tjpon my tongue. 
Tlic doclor heard him, exercised his ikill : 
And, after, bid him for four days be ft ill. 
Three days he took good counfeit, and c>egao, 
To mend, and look like a recovering maa: 
The fourth, he could not hold from drink ; but lends 
His boy to one of his old trufty. friends ; 
Adjuring him, by all the powers divine. 
To pity his diibefs, who could not dine 
Without a il^gon of his healing wine. 
He drinks a fwilling draught ; and, lin^d within^ 
Will fupple in the bath his outward (kin : - 
"Whom fhould he find but his phyfician there. 
Who, wifely, bade him once agdin beware. 
Sir, you look wan, you hardly draw your breatkj 
Drinking is dangerous, and the bath is death. 
'Tis nothing, fays the fool : but,- fays the friend. 
This nothing, Sir, will bring you to your end. 

Do 
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Do I not fee your dropfy belly fweil ? 

Your yellow &in ?— -No more of that j I *ni wdL 

I have already bury*d two -or three 

That flood betwixt a fair eftate and me, 

Andy io&otf I may live to bury thee. 

Thou teirft me, I look ill ; and thou look*ft worfe. 

I 've done, fays the phyfician j take your <:<niric. 

The laughing fot, like all unthinking men» 

Bathes and gets dnmk ; then bathes and drinks agaisf 

His throat half throttled with corrupted phlegm. 

And breathing through hi« jaws a belching fteam^ 

Amidft his cups with fainting fktvering €ejx*d^ 

His limbs disjointed, ai>d all o*«r difeac^-d^ 

His hand refufes to fuftain the bowU 

And his teeth chatter, and his eye-balls roH« 

Til), with his meat, he vomits out his foul-: 

Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 

Of liireling mourners, for hi« funeral due. 

Our dear departed bmther lies in (late. 

His heels ftretchM out, and pointing to the gate i 

And (laves, now manumizM, on their dead mafter 

wart. 
They hoift him on the 1)ier, and deal the dole :: 
And there *« an end of a luxurious fool. 
But what ^s thy fulfome parable to me t 
Jdy body is from all difeafes free : 
My temperate pulfe does regularly beat-; 
Feel, and be fiitisfyM, niy hands and feet t 
Tl^eft are not cold, nor thofe oppreft with heat. 
• • Or 
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Or lay thy hand upon Day naked heart, 
And thou flialt find me hale in every part. 

I giant this true : but, ftilly the-deadly woun4 
Is in thy foul j *tis there thou art not found. 
Say, when thou feeft a heap- of tempting gold^ 
Or a more tempting harlot doft behold $ 
Then» whenfhe caft»on thee. a (ide-iong glance^ 
Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. 

Some coai'fe cold fallad is before thee fet; 
Bread with the bran, j>erhap8, and broken meat i 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to eat. 
T4iefe are not di&es for thy dainty tooth*. 
What, hail thou got an ulcer In thy mouths 
Why iland'H thou picking ? Is thy pallat fore^ 
That bete and radiflies will make .thee roar ? 
Such IS th"* unequal temper <»f thy mind $ 
Thy paflionsin extremes, and unconfin*d.: 
Thy^air fo briftles with umanly fears. 
As -fields of com, that rife in bearded ears. 
And, when thy cheeks with flufliing fury gUm^ 
The rage of boilmg caldrons is moie.ilow j 
When fed with fueland with flames below. 
With- foam upon thy lips and fparkling eyes. 
Thou fay 'ft, and doft, in fuch outragepus wife^ 
That mad Oreftes, if ke fkw the ihow» 
Would fwear thou wcrt the madder of the two. 

T HX 
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ARGUMENT, 

OUR author, living in the time of Nero, was cooten- 
porary an^ friend to the noble Poet Lucan $ both of 
them were fufficiently fenfible, with ail .good men, 
how unfkilfully he managed the commonwealth; 
and perhaps might guefs -at his futuine tyranny, 
by feme paflages, dining the latter part of his firll 
five years ; though he broke not out into his great 
exccflfes, while he was reftrained by the counfeis and 
authot'ity of Seneca. Lucan has not fpared bim ia 
the poem of his Pharfalia ; for his very compliment 

'• looked afquint as well as Nero. Pedius has bct» 
bolder, but with caution iikewife. For hejre, iu tbc 
perfon of young Alcibiades, he arraigns his ambir 
tion of meddling with ftate-affairs, without Judg- 
ment or experience. It is -probable that he makc^ 
Seneca, in this fatire, fuftain the part of Socrates, 

' undor a borrowed name. And, withal, difcovers 
forae fecret vices of Nero, concerning his luft, his 
drunkcnnefs, and his effeminacy, which had not yet 

arrive J 
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arrived to public notice. He alfo reprehends tho 
flattery of his courtiers, who endeavoured to make 
all his vices pafs for virtues. CovetoufheCs was un- 
doubtedly pone of his faults ; but it is here de- 
fcribed as a veil caft over the true meaning of the 
poet, which was to fatirize his prodigality and 
voluptuoufnefs $ to which he makes a tranfidon. I 
find no inftance in hiftory of that emperor^s being 
a Pathique^ though Periius ft^ems to brand him with 
it. Trom the two dialogues of Pla^o, both called 
Alcibiades, the poet took the arguments of the (ie- 
cond and third fatires, but he inverted the order of 
them : for the third fatire is taken from the firft of 
thofe dialogues. 

The commentators, before Cafaubon, were ignorant 
of our author's fecrct meaning; and thought he 
had only written againft young noblemen in gene- 
ral, who were too forward in afpiring to public 
magiftracy: hut this excellent fcholiaft has unra- 
veled the whole m^'ftery; and made it apparent, 
thut the iling of this fatire was particularly aimed 
at Nero. 

WHOE'ER thou art, whofe forward years are bent 
On ftate affairs the guide to government j 
Hear, firft, what Socrates of old has faid 
^o the lov'd youth, whom he at Athens bred. 

Tell me,, thou pupil to great Pericles, 
Our fecond hope, my Alcibiadcs, 
Vol. VII. Z Vv'i'ar 
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At harveft-home, and on the fheeriijig-dayy 
When he (hould thanks to. Pan and Pales pay. 
And better Ceres j trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broack s 
He ^fays the wimble, often draws it back. 
And deals to thirfty fervants but a fmack. 
To a fhort meal iie makes a tedious grace, 
SefoFQ the barley-pudding comes in. place : 
Then, bids fall on^ himfelf, for faving charges, 
A peelM ilic'd onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 

Thus fares the drudge : but thou, whofe lifers a dream 
Of lazy pleafiures, tak'ft a worfe extreme. 
*Tis all thy bufmefs, bufmefs how to Ibun ; 
To bafk thy naked body in the fun ; 
Suppling thy ftiffen'd joints with fragrant oil : 
Then, in the;fpacious garden, walk a while, ^ 
To fuck the inoifture up, and fbak it. in : 
And this, thou think'ft, but vainkly think'ft, unfeen* 
But, know^ thou art obfcrv'd : and there are thbfe 
Who, if they -durft, would all tliy iecret fina expofe. 
The depiiation of thy modeft part: 
Thy cirtamite, thexlarling of thy heart, 
.His engine-hand, and every- lewder art. 
V/hen, prone to bear, and patient to. receive, 
Thou tak'ft the pleafure which thou canft not give. 
"^Vi'h odorous oil thy head and hair arc flcek j 
And then thou kemb'ft the tuzzes on thy cheeks 
Of tiici'e thy barbers take a coftly care, 
V'/i.-Jw thy fait tail is overgrown with hair. 

Not 
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Not all thy pincersy nor unmanly arts, : 
Can fmooth the roughnefs of thy (hamef ul parts* 
Not fivf , the ftrongeft that the Circus breeds^ - 
From the rank foil can root thofe wicked weeds t 
Though fuppled firft with foap, to eafe thypain^* 
Thie ftubb«fii fern fpnngs up^ and fprou^ again. 

Thus others we with defamations wound. 
While they ftab us ; . and To the jeft goes round* 
Vain are thy hopes, to Tcape cenforious eyes ; 
Truth will appear through all the thin difguiie ; 
Thowhaft an ulcer which no leech can heal. 
Though thy broad Moulder-belt the wound conceal. 
Say thou art found and hale in every part. 
We know, we know thee rotten at thy heart,^ 
We know thee fullen, impotent, and proud: 
Nor canft thou cheat thy nerve, who cheat'ft the croud. 

But when they praife me, in the neighbourhood^ 
When the pleas'd people take me for a God, 
Shall I refufe their incenfe? Not receive 
The loud applaufes which the vulgar give ? 

If thou doll wealth, with longing eyes, behold } 
And, greedily, art gaping after gold ^ 
If fome alluring girl, in gliding by, 
Shal tip the wink, with a lafcivious eye. 
And thou with a confenting glance, reply 5 
If thou thy own folicitor become. 
And bid^ft arife the lumpifh pendulum : 
If thy lewd luft provokes an empty ftorm. 
And prompts to more tlian nature can perform 5 

Z J If, 
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If, with thy guards, thou A^ouf^ft the Areets fay nighty 

And (i/>k%n mtir<^er$» rapest and fpoils delight) 

Pleafe not Htjritlf, the totering crowd to hear ) . 

^Tis fuiEbme ftvff'to fvcd tby itdungear.. 

Rcje£l,the xianfeous praiits of the times i 

Give diy baft poets l^acl^ ^y cobbled rhimet : ■ 

Survey thy foul, not what thoii doft s^pear^ 

Bat v.'hat thou art } and find the beggar there, : : 
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'FHfe jbdicions Cafauboiiyin his proem to this fatire, 
telis US) that Ariftophanes the grammarian being 
aiked) what potm of Arcliilochus's lambici he 
preferred before the reft; anlWered^ the longed. 
Hit anfwer may juftiy be applied to this fifth fa- 
tirej which, being of a greater length than any 
of the refty is alfo, by far^ the moil inftru^live : 
for this reafon I have fele6led it from all the others, 
and infcribed it to my learned mafter, Doftor Bufby 5 
to whom I am not only obliged myfelf for the beft 
part of my own education, and that of my two fons j 
but have alio received from him the firil and trueit 
tafte of Perfms. May he be pleafed to find in this 
tranilation, the gratitude, or at leaft fome fmall 
acknowledgment of his unworthy fcbolar, at the 
Z 4. diilance 
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Gentle or (harp, according to thy choice^ 

To laugh at follies, ^ to lafli at vice. 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the ftage permit 

Kaw-head aiid bloody-bones, and llahd# and feci,. 

Ragoufts for Tereus or Thyeftes dreft j 

"lis taik enough for tHee f txpofe a Roman feafL 
Persius* 
*Tis not, indeed, my talent to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to fwell my p^ge 
With wind aiid noife ; but freely to impart^ 
As to a friend, the fccrets of my heart ^ 
And, in familiar rpeecb> to let thee know 
How much I love thee, and how much I owe. 
Knock on my heart : for thou hail ikill to find 
If it found folid, er be iiird with, wind $ 
And, through the veil of words, thou view'ft the 
naked mind. 
For this a hundred voices I deHre, 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues would tire $ 
Yet never coBld be worthily exprcft. 
How deeply thou art feated in my breaft. 
When firft my childiih robe refign'd the charge^ 
And left me, unconfln^d, to live at larger 
When now ray golden bulla (hung on high 
To houfliold Gods) declared me paft a boy ; 
And my white fliield proclaimed my liberty : 
When with my wild companions, I could roll 
From ftreet to Hreet, and fin without control j 
Juft at that age, when manhood fet me free, 
I then deposed myfelf, and left the reins to thee. 
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THE FIFTH SATIRE. 
k 

! Inrcrifaed to the Reverend Dr. B U S B Y. 

' The Speakers' P e R s i u s and Cornutus. 

i 

Per s I u s. 

^^ F ancient ufe to poets it belongs, 

^^ To wifli themfelves an hundred mouths and 

tongues: 
Whether to the well lungM tragedian's rage 
They recommend the labours of the ftage» 
Or fing the Parthian, when transfixM he lies. 
Wrenching the Roman javelin from his thighs. 

Corn utus. 
And why would^ft thou thefe mighty morfels chufe. 
Of words unchew'd, and fit to choak the Mufe ? 
J-et fulHan poets, with their ftufF, be gone, 
And fuck the mifts that hang o'er Helicon ; 
When Progne or Thyeftes' feaft they write j 
And, for the mouthing aftor, verfc indite. 
Thou neither, like a bellows, fwelPft thy face. 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
■ Of melting ore j nor canft thou ftrain thy throat. 
Or murmur in an undiftinguifti'd note, 
Like rolling thunder till it breaks the cjoud, 
And rattling nonfenfe is difcharg'd aloud. 
Soft elocution does' thy ftyle renown. 
And the fweet accents of the peaceful gown : 
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Another fliakes the bed, diflblving tJiere^ 
Till knots upon his gouty joint appear. 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found ; 
Rots like a doddard oak^ and piecemea} falHtogn 
Then his le^ follies he would late repeiit $ 
And his paft years, that in a mift were fjpent. 
Persius. 

But thou art pale, in nightly ftudfes, grown. 
To make the ftoick inftitutes thy own : 
Thou long with ftudious care haft till'd our yoot 
And fown our well-purg'd ears with whoiefoRie t 
From thee botli old and young, with profir, lean 
The bounds of good and evil to difccm. 
Corn utus. 

Unhappy he who does this work adjourn. 
And to to-moiTOw would the fearch delay : 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 
Persius. 

But is one day of eafe too much to borrow ? 

CORNUTUS. 

Yes, fure : for yefterday was once to-morrow. 
That yefterday is gone, and nothing gainM : 
And all thy fruitlefs days will thus be drained j 
For thou haft more to-morrows yet to alk. 
And wilt be ever to begin thy tafk } 
Who, like the hindmoft chariot-wheels, art curft. 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the firft. 
O freedom ! firft delight of human kind I 
-tJot that which bondmen from their matters find. 
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The privilege of doles : not yet t" infcribe 
Their names in this* or t\ other Roman tribe : 
That falfe en&anchifemcnt with eafe. is. found s 
Slaves are made citizens, by turning round. 
How, replies one, can any be more<free> 
Here ^s Dam^ once a groom of low degree. 
Not worth a farthing, and a.fot beiide; 
So true a rogue,. for lying's fake he Jy'd; 
But, with A turn, a freeman he became $ 
Now Marcus Dama 9s his worflijp^s «ame. 
Good Gods^ who would refufe to lend -a funx» 
If "woalthy Marcus furety will become \ 
Marcus, is-made a judge, and for a proof 
Of certain truth. He iaid^ it-is enough. 
A will Is toi)e-prov'd ; put in your claims 
*Tis^Icar, if Marcus has fubfcribM his name. 
This is true liberty, as I believe : 
What can we farther from our caps receive, 
Than as we ploafe without control to liv,e ? 
Not more- to noble Brutus could belong. 
Hold, fays the ftoick, your aflicmpdon ^-s ^wrong : 
I grant, true freedom you have well defined ; 
But, living as you lift, .and to your%fnind. 
And loofely tack'd, -all muft beJeft behind. 
What, fince the.pi^tor did. my fetters loofe. 
And left me freely at my own difpofe, 
May I not live without control and <awe. 
Excepting ftill the letter of the law ? 

Htrar me with patience while thy mind I free 
Fcom thofe fond notions of falfe liberty : 
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^Tis not the pnetor*8 province to beftow 
True freedom ; nor to teach mankind to know 
^hat to ourfelves, or to our friends^ wv owe. 
He could not fct thee free from cares and llrife^ 
Nor give the reins to a lewd vicious life; 
As well he for an afs a harp might Mng, 
Which is againft the reaibn of the thing j 
For reafon ftill is whifpering in your ear. 
Where you arc fure to foil, th' attempt forbear, 
No need of public fanftions this to bind. 
Which Nature has implanted in the mind s 
Not to purfue the work, to which we 're not 

Unikiird in hellebore, if thou ihquld^ft try 
To mix it, and miftake.the quantity. 
The rules of phyfic woukLagaindthee cry. 
The bigh-ihoe'd ploughman, ihould he quit thelanJ,] 
To take the pilot's rudder in his hand, j 

Artlefs of ftars, and of the moving fand, ] 

The gods would leave him to the wavea and wind. 
And think all (hame was loft in human 'kind. 
Tell me, my .friend, from whence hadil thou the 
ikiU, 
$0 nicely to diftinguifli good from ill ? * 
" Or by the found to judge of gold and bnUe, 
What piece:is tinker's metal, what will pafs ? 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly. 
This to condemn, and that to ratify f 
When to be bountiful, and when to fpare, 
JBut never craving, jor oppreft with care J 

The 
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The baits of gifts, and money to defpifcy 
lAnd look on wealth with undefiring eyes ? 
(When thou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 
i Be wife and free, by heaven^s confent, and mine* 

But thou, who lately, of the common ftrain, 
Wert one of us» if ftill thou doft retain 
The fame ill habit«, the fa^ie follies too, 
Glofs'd over only with a faint-like fliow. 
Then I reibme the freedom which I gave. 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a flave* 
Thou canft not wag my finger, or begin 
«< The.leaft. light motion, but it tends to fin.** 

How *s this ? Not wag thy finger, he replies ? 
Ko, friend i nor fuming gums, nor (acrifice. 
Can ever make a madman free, or wife. 
«* Virtue and vice are never in one foul ^ 
*' A man is wholly wife, or wholly is a fool.** 
A heavy bumkin, taught with daily care. 
Can never dance three fteps with a becoming air* 

In fpite of this, vy freedom ftill remains. 
Cor NUT us. 

Free ! what, and fettered with fo many chains ? 
Canft tliou no other mafter underftand 
Than him that freed thee by the praetor*s wand ? 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now. 
With a harih voice, and fupercilioos brow. 
To fervile duties, thou would^ft fear no more ; 
The gaHowt and the whip are. out of doon 

But 
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But if thy pa[iion« lord it in thy breaft. 

Art thou DOC iiiii a flave, and ftill oppreft ? 

Whether alone, or in thy harlot^s lap. 

When thou would'ft take a lazy moming^s nap ; 

Up, up, fays Avarice j thou fnor*ft again, 

Stretcheft thy limbs, and yawn^ft, but all In vain ; 

The tyi*ant Lucre no denial takes ; 

At his command th* unwilling (hjggard wakes t 

What muft I do ? he cries : What ? "fays bis lord : 

Why, rife, make ready, and go-ftreight abraod: 

With fifh, from Euxine feas, thy veflel freight; 

Flax, caftor, Goan wines, the precious weight 

Of pepper, and Sabsan incenfe, take 

With thy cwn hands, from the tir'd earners back : 

And with poft-hafte thy running markets make. 

Be fure to turn the penny ; lye and fwear j 

*Tis wholefome fin i but Jove, thou fay 'ft, wiJl hear: 

Swear, fool, or ftarve 5 for the dilemma 's even : 

A tradefman thou ! and hope to go to hea\*eii ? 

Refolv'd for fea, the flaves they b^^'gajre pack. 

Each faddled with his burden on hfs back : 

Nothing retards thy voy^e, now, unlefs 

Thy other lord forbids, Voluptuoufnefs : 

And he may afk this civil queflion : Friend, 

What doft thou make a fhip-board ? to what end? 

Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? 

Stark, ftaringmad, that thou would'ft tempt the fea? 

Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 

On a brown george, -with lowfy fwobbers fed, 

Dca 
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Dead wine, that ftinks of the borrachio^ (up 
From a foul jack, or grcafy maple-cup f 
' Say, would^ft thou bear all this, to raife thy ftore 

From fix i'th' hundred, to fix hundred more? 
, Indulgei and to thy genius freely give ; 
For, not to live at eafe, is not to live; 
I (.Death ftalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. 
Live» while thou liv'ft ; for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing but an old wife^s tale. 

Speak i wilt thou Avarice, or Pleafure, chule 
To be thy lord ? Take one, and one rcfufe. 
But both, by turns, the rule of thee will haxT ; 
And.diou, betwixt them both, wilt be a flave. 
Nor think, when once thou hafl refilled one. 
That all thy marks of fervitudc are gone : 
The ftruggling greyhound gnaws his leafli in vain ; 
If, when 'tis broken, ftill he drags the chain. 

Say« Phedra to his man. Believe me, friend, 
To this uneafy love I'll put an end : 
Shall I run out of all ? my friends difgrace. 
And be the firft lewd unthrift of my race ? 
Shall I the neighbours nightly reft invade 
At her deaf doors, with fome vile ferenadc ? 
Well haft thou freed thyfelf, his man replits. 
Go, thank the Gods, and offer facrifice. 
Ah, fays the youth, if we unkindly part, 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? 
Weak foul ! and blindly to deftruflion led ! 
She break her heart! flic '11 '"':oncr break your htrul. 
Vol. VII. A a ^\v 
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She knows her iinn» and* whtn you nuit and fwevi ^ 

Can draw you to hier> with a iingle hair. 

But ihall i not return ? Now, when fhc Aiet ! 

Shall I my own, and her defires refuie ? 

Sir, take your courie s but my advice is plain \ 

Once freed, 'tis nuchiefs to refume your chain. 

Ay i thfrt'$ the man, who, loosed from luft aaifdl 
I^efs to the prxtor owes, than to himielf. 
But write him down a flave, who, humbJy pnnid, 
With preient9 begs preferm^ts from the crowd ^ 
That Qarly fuppliant, who falutes the tribes> 
And fets the mob to fcramble for his bribes s 
That fome old dotard, fitting in the fun,^ 
On holidays may teU, that ihch a feat was detM i 
In future times this wili be counted rare. 

Thy fuper^tion too may claim a fliare : 
When flowers are flxew'd, and lamps in order plac'd, 
And windows with illuminations grac'd. 
On Herod's dayj when fparkling bowJs go round, 
And tunnies tails in favoury fauce are drown'd, 
"1 hou mutter'ft prayers obfcene 5 nor doft refule 
The fails and fabbaths of the curtailed Jews. 
Then a crack'd egg-fhell thy lick fancy frights^ 
Befides the childilh fear of walking fprights. 
Of overgrown gelding priefts thou art afraid ^ 
The timbrel, and the fquintifego maid 
Of Ifis, awe thee : leil the Gods» for fin> 
Should, with a fwelling dropfy, fhiff thy Ikin 1 
Vnlefs' three garlick-heads the curfe avert, 
¥at^ (j^Qh vxoy^i devoutly, next thy heart* 

. Preac 
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Preach this among the brawny guards^ fay'ft thou, 

nd fee if they thy do6lnne will allow : 

[le dull fat captain, ^itH a h6lind*8 deep throat, 

ould bellow out a laugh, in a bafe note ; . 

ad prize a hundred Zeno's juft as much 

( it clipt fiilpente, tt a fchilliifg Dulch. 
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THIS i^xth fatire treats an admirable common-place 
of moral philofophy ; of the true ufe of riches. 
They certainly are intended, by the power who be- 
ftows them, as inftruments and helps of living 
comraodiouflyourfelves j and of adminiftering to the 
■wants of others, who arc oppreflcd by fortune. 
There are two extremes in the opinions of men 
concerning them. One error, though on the right 
hand, yet a great one, is, that they are no helps 
to a virtuous life ; the other places all our happi- 
nsfs in the acquifition and polTeflion of them j and 
thts is, undoubtedly, Jthe worfe extreme. The 
mein betwixt thtffe, is the opinion of tlie Stoicks; 
.wliicli isj that .riches may be ufeful to the leading 

.a vii- 
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a virtuous life 5 in fcafe we rightly underftand how 
to give according to right resTon ; and how to re- 
ceive what is given us by others. The virtue of 
giving* wetl^ is called liberality : and it is of this 
virtue that Perlius writes in this iatire ; wherein 
he not only (hews the lawful ufe of riches, but alfa 
iharply inveighs againft the vices which are op- 
pofed to it 5 and cfpecially of thofe, which conflft 
in the defers of giving or fpending; or in the 
abule i£ riches* He writes to Csefius BaiTus his 
friend, and a poet alfo. Enquires firft of his health 
and ftudies; and afterwards informs him of his own, 
r and wh^^re he is now refident. He gived an account 
. of himfelf, that he is endeavouring, by little and 
:^ little, to wear off his vices 5 and particularly, that 
he is combating ambition', and the defire of wealth. 
He dwells upon the latter vice : and, being fenfible 
that few men either defire or ufe riches as they 
ought, he endeavours to convince them of their 
r folly ; which is the main defign of the whole (atire. 



THE SIXTH SATIRE. 
TO C^SIUS BASSUS, A LYRIC POET. 

HAS winter causM thee, friend, to change thy feat, 
Aiid (eek in» Sabine air a warm retreat? 
Say, doft thou yet the Roman harp command ? 
Do the ftrings anfwer to thy noble hand ? 

A a 3 Great 
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Great n?a,fter of tji« Mv^f t i9fpir'4 tp fipg 

Tl^e be^W^ie^ rf tbe ftrft-cri^ed fpring | 

7hA pedjgr^e of Nature to r^^ea^ic, 

A>i4 fovn4 tl>e M?l^^r'« work, U equ^l rvik* 

Now fpprtjng of» % lyr^ ^ ]fiye» of y^uA* 

JIow viituoujs 2g^ and v<Jjiiwr*ht^ trjitli j 

Exprefliiig juftly Sappho> waj^ji aft 

pf ode$9 aii4 Pindar's mpare m^fc^u: part. ' 

For me, my wai-ioer cpniUt^tion w^ts 
More cold^ than our h'tgiirkfi ynntcr gr^ffU | 
Aod therefore, to ray ndMf^ ibor^s retir'df 
I view the coaft old Snhius once admirM i 
Where clifts on either Hde^ their points difpl«y § 
And> after, opening in a» ampler way. 
Afford th6 pleaiing profpe& of the bay. 
'Tis worth your while, O BromanB, tp regard 
The port of Luna fays oiir learned Bard ; 
Whp in a drunken dream beheld his foul 
The fifth within the tranfmigrating.roll; 
Which firfl a peacock, then Euphorbus was. 
Then Homer next, and next Pythagoras ; 
And lail of all the line did into Ennius pafs« 

Secure ajid free from b^fmefs of the ftate^ 
And more fecurc of what the vulgar prate. 
Here I enjoy my private thoughts j nor care 
What rots for ihcep the fouthern winds prepare : 
Survey the neighbouring fields, and not repine. 
When I behold a larger crop than mine.: 
To Tee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 
Adds iiz>t a wrinkle to my even browj 



Nor, 



! 
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^for, envious at the fight, will I forbear 
^ly plentebus bowl, nor bate my bounteous cheer^ 
-Mor yet unfeal the dregs of wine that dink 
4>f cafk $ nor in a nafty flaggon drink $ 
X^ others ftuff their guts with homely fare^ 
For men of different inclinations are $ 
Thottg^i bom perhaps beneatli one common ftar • 
In minds and manners twins opposM we fee 
In the fame Hgn, almofl the fame degree : 
One, fnigal, on his birth-day fears to dine| 
I>oes at a penny's coft in herbs repine. 
And hardly dares to dip his fingers in the brine. 
Prepared as pFielt of his own rites to ftand, 
He fprinklcs pepper with a fparing hand. 
His joJly brother, oppofite in ilnfe. 
Laughs at his thrifty and, lavifh of expence, 
QuafFs> cram^, and guttles, in his own defence. 
Fw me, I'll life my own ; and take my (liare 5 
Yet will not tiH-bots for my (Ihvcs prepare^ 
N«r be fo nice in talte mylelf to know 
If what I fwallovi^ he a thrufli, or no. 
Live on thy annual inciwne j fi:>end thy (lore 5 . 
And freely grind, from thy full threfhing-floor 5 
Next harvett promifes as much, or more* 
Thus I would livei but friendfnip's holy band. 
And offices of kindnei^, hold my hand : 
JVIy friend is ihipwreckM on the Brutian ftrand. 
His riches in th' Ionian main are loflj 
And he himitlf ftands /hivering on the coaft j 

A a 4. Whcre^ 
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Where, deflitute of help, fprlom and bare. 

He wearies the deaf Gods with fruitlefs prayer. 

Their images, the relifts of the wreck, 

Tom from the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild .waves, and, rudely thrown afhore. 

Lie impotent ; nor can themfelves reftore. 

The vefiel Iticks, and Ihews her opened fide. 

And on her ihatterM maft the mews in triumjih ride« 

From thy new hope, and from thy growing ftore. 

Now lend aififtance, and relieve the poor« 

Come ; do a noble a£^ of chanty^ 

A pittance of thy land will fet hiYn free* 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck. 

Nor beg with a blue t^le on his back : 

Nor tell me that thy frowning heir will fay, 

•Tis mine that wealth thcnr fquander*ft thus away 3 

What is *tto thee, if he negleSfc thy urn. 

Or without fpices lets thy body burn ? 

It odours to thy a(hes he refufe, 

Or buys corrupted caflia from the Jews ? 

AH there, the wifer Beftius will reply, 

Are empty pomp^ and dead-mens luxury : 

We never knew this vain expence, before 

Th' tffeminated Grecians brought it o'er : 

N*w toys and trifles from their Athens comef 

And dates and pepper have unfinew'd Rome. 

Our fweating hinds their fallads, now, defile, 

Infefting homely "herbs with fragrant oil. 

But to thy fortune be not thou a flave : 

.For what haft thou to fear beyond the grave ? 

And 
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.i^ind thou who g^p^ft for my eftate^ draw near ; 
^ Tor I would v!;hifper fomewhat in thy ear. 

'JHeai'^ft thou the news, my friend ? th' exprefs is come 
"With laurerd letters from the caxpp to Rome ; 
&. Caefar falutes the queen and fenate thus: 
^dyarms are oh the Rhine viSborious. 
J?rom mourning altars fweep tiie dull away : 
tjt' jCeafe fafting, and proclaim i.^i rhanki*giving-day« 
&I, pThe goodly emprefs, jollily mcUud, 
Is to the welcome bearer wondrous kind i 
And, fetting her good houfewifery afide. 
Prepares for all the pageantry of pride. 
The captiv£ Germans, of gigantic fize, 
Are rankM in order, and are clad in frize ; 
The fpoils of kings and conquerM camps we boaft. 
Their arms in trophies hang on the triumphal poll. 

Now, for fo many glorious aflions done 
In foreign parts, and mighty battles won : 
j^or peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
I mean to crown a bowl to Csefar's health : 
Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters. 
Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. 
Say, wouWA thou hinder me from this expence 5 
I difinherit thee, if thou dar^ft take offence. 
Yet more, a public largefs I defign 
Of oil and pies, to make the people dine : 
Control me not, for fear I change my will. 

And yet methinks I hear thee grumbling dill. 
You give as if you were the Perfian king : 
Your land does not fo large revenues bring. 

Well 5 
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Well 5 on my terms thou wik not be my heir f 
If thou car'ft little, lefs fhall be my care t I 

Were none of all my father 8 fifters left t 
Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft t 
None by an uncle's or a grandamc*s fide. 
Yet I could fome adopted heir provide* 
I need but take my journey half a day 1 

From haughty Rome, and at Aricia ftay, I 

Where Fortune throws poor Manius in nry way. J 
Him will I <:hoofe : What t him of humble birthi 
Obfcure, a foundling, and a fon of earth ? 
Obfcure ? Why pr'ythee what am I ? I know 
My father, grandfire, and grcat-grandfine too. 
If fatt'ther I derive my pedigree, 
I can but guefs beyond the fourth degree. 
The reft of my forgotten anceftors 
Were fons of earth, like him, or fons of whores. 
Yet, why would'ft thou, old covetous wretch 
afpire 
To be my heir, who might'ft have been my fire ? 
In Nature's race, fliould'ft thou demand of mc 
My torch, when I in courfe fun after thee ? 
Think I approach thee, like the God of gain. 
With wings on head and heels, as poets feign : 
Thy moderate fortune from my gift receive j 
Now fairly take it, or as fairly leave. 
3vLt take it as it is, and afk no more. 
What, when thou haft embezzled all thy ftorc ? 
Where 's all thy father left ? 'Tis true, I grant. 
Some I have mortgaged, to fupply my Want : 

T 
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The legacies of Tadtus too are (Iowa j 
All fpent, aqd on the (blf-fame errand gone. 
How little then to my poor fliare will fell I 
Little indeed ) but yet that litde's adl. 

Nor tell nie, in a dying fathcff^t tone. 
Be careful ftill of the main chance^ my fan ; 
Put out thy principal in trufty hands : 
Live on the ufe ; and never dip thy lands : 
But yet what 's left for me ? What 's left, my friend | 
A(k that again, and all the red I fpend. 
Is not my fortimes at my own command ? 
Pour oil, and pour it with a plenteous hand, 
Upon my fallads, boy : (hall I be fed 
With fodden nettles, and a fingM fow's head ? 
'Tis holiday j provide me better cheer ; 
'Tis holiday, and fliall be round the year. 
Shall I my houftiold gods and genius cheat. 
To make him rich, who grudges me my meat ? 
That he may loil at eafe ; and, pamper'd high. 
When I am laid, may feed on giblet-pie ? 
And, when his throbbing lull extends the vein. 
Have wherewithal his whores to entertain ? 
Shall I in homefpun cloth be clad, that he 
His paunch in triumph may before him fee ? 

Go, mifer, go ; for lucre fell thy foul j 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 

pole: 
That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 
See what a vail eilate he left bis fon ! 

H( 
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